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THE Classical Review enters on its third year of existence under new and 
improved conditions. The cooperation of American scholars, which has long been 
desired by the Editors, has at length been happily accomplished by the accession 
of Prof. THomas D, Szymour of Yale University, Prof. Joun H. Wricut of Harvard 
University, and Prof. W. G. Hae of Cornell University, to the editorial staff; while 
Messrs. GINN and Co. of Boston will in future be associated with Mr. Nutr in the 
publication of the Review. In order to make room for the American contributions, of 
which the present number gives a preliminary instalment, the size of the Review has 
been materially increased at a very slight additional cost to the subscribers,—a change 
which it is hoped may also enable us to make various other improvements in the 
management of the Review. 

We have great hopes that this new development will not only afford to 
Englishmen an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the excellent work 
which is being done in America; but that the closer intercourse thus established 
between the scholars of England and America may contribute to raise the level of 
classical learning wherever the English language is spoken. We regard this as a 
matter of universal interest, because we believe that for a fruitful study of Greek 
and Roman antiquity the practical judgment of the English is no less needful than 
the unwearied research and the daring speculation of the Germans, or the lucidity 
_ and mental vivacity of the French. 
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not be combined in one paradigm with 
eruppev and ériyayev was the 
result. Into the 3rd. plur. of the perfect 
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THE intrusive a of the Greek perfect and 


aorist has its proper place after consonants 
before the endings of the second person of 
all numbers. In the earliest form of the 
language it did not yet exist in the first 
person plural of the perfect. But phonetic 
necessity had led to its appearance in the 
aorist. Such forms as éréare, could 
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the a had found its way betimes, but it was 
excluded from the aorist, apparently again 
for phonetic reasons. The form érufay was 
sufficiently plain, and the longer form 
érivacov would have had, I think, no 
parallel in the language. That the Latin 


should have inserted e in the same place 
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(scripserant) is natural both because of the 
generalising character of the language and 
because of the difference of the syllables se 
and za or ra in Latin, which obviated the 
difficulty of the two successive sibilants. 

If we pursue the assumption that the 
terminations of the Latin perfect and aorist 
were originally identical with those of the 
Greek, and that the only differences were 
those arising from the differences of the 
phonetic laws of the two languages, and are 
such as I have described, we get for the 
primary forms of the aorist and perfect :— 

1. scripse, scripseste, scripset, scripsemus, 
scripsestes, scripsezant. 

2. fect, fecéste, fectt, fecmus, fecestes, 
fecéze. 

Let us neglect for a while the aorist, and 
ask what is the relation between the hypo- 
thetical fécét and the historical feceit, fecét 
fecit ; Obviously fécét stands to feceit as 
€Xeye(r) to A€ye(r). In other words, as in 
the Greek present as compared with the 
imperfect, an iota is inserted after the first 
vowel following the root, so in the historical 
Latin perfect an ¢ is similarly inserted in 
the same place. The only difference is that 
the Latin does not confine the insertion to 
the singular, but agreeably to the general- 
ising tendency of the language extends the 
operation throughout the tense. Inserting 
then this characteristic 7, as I have ventured 
to call it, we get 

Secei, feceisti, feceit, fecimus, feceistes, 
feceize. 

It is probable that the actual form of the 
2nd. singular, which it is generally admitted 
borrowed its final 7 from the two adjacent 
forms, had in historical Latin shortened the 
vowel of the penultimate. This would 
follow from the law that a long vowel is 
shortened sooner or later before s followed 
by a consonant. Cf. vester = vister = voster, 
where the shortening has ultimately ensued, 
in spite of the retarding influence of vds. So 
véenum = vésnum = visnum = vdsnum = Fwovos, 
the Greek évos. 

The classical forms disti, stand apart, 
but admit of an easy explanation. They 
were originally iisti, wit, where the first ¢ 
is the reduplication, the second the root and 
the third the personal termination. Philo- 
logical processes require time, and while 
feceisti and feceit were shortening into fecisti 
and fecit, twiisti, iit were contracting into 
disti and iit. 

The characteristic ¢ was not inserted in 
Jeceront, which it is obvious lies outside the 
general scheme of formation. 

There is only one weak point that I can see 
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in the theory, and that lies in the transition 
of feceize into fecere. It is known that 
becomes € before r substituted for s. But 
what becomes of the diphthong under the 
same circumstances? It seems natural to 
say that et would become ee or é@ But no 
parallel instance has been found, and I am 
forced to content myself with an appeal to 
analogy and the more obvious mode of 
formation in the other persons. 

That the characteristic i was inserted not 
only after consonants but after ¢ and w is 
clear (audiit, statwit). On the other hand it 
is never found after d, é, 6. The strong bent 
towards uniformity which marks the Latin 
language warrants us, I believe, in assuming 
that 7 was originally inserted after d, @,6 as 
everywhere else in the perfect, but afterwards 
disappeared according to the law by which 
di, di (at least in syllables not final) 
passed into a, @, 6. Thus, as Thurneysen 
has shown, ovum =divum = dévium= oF iov = 
So lévis = léivis = = Apfos = Actos. 
So pravus=prdivus = rpafos = mpaos, the 
original meaning being ‘ bent,’ ‘ pliant.’ 

To confirm the morphological identity of the 
Greek presential . and the characteristic ¢ of 
the Latin perfect it remains to point out 
their similarity of meaning. The special 
relation to the present which marks the 
meaning of the perfect universally in Greek, 
and partially in Latin, rests first on the in- 
fluence of the inherited praeteritopraesentia ; 
and secondly on the contrast between the 
perfect and the aorist, especially that in -oa 
which is itself peculiar to Greek and Latin. 
This distinction was emphasised by a more 
general use of the reduplication than is known 
in other languages, and the creation of a new 
type in -xa, as I hope to establish in my 
next article. Latin lost by degrees the sign 
of reduplication, but heightened at once the 
contrast of the perfect with the aorist, and 
its relation to the present by inserting inthe 
perfect and not in the aorist the character- 
istic ¢ which, in the consciousness of both 
languages, I assume to have borne a 
presential character. But phonetic reasons 
forbade the distinction to last. By the 
confusion of unaccented vowels and the 
shortening of others, little or no distinction 
could be made between /feceiste, fecimus and 
Jeceistes on the one hand, and scripseste, 
scripsemus and scripsestes on the other. And 
even in the first and third persons of the 
singular as soon as the law that shortened 
the finals of iambic words came into play, 
such common words as dedei, dedeit and 
stetei, steteit must have been identified in 
inflection with scripse, scripset. Scripserant 
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alone survived, which was however identified 
in meaning with its morphological equivalent 
JSecerant. 

So little of early Latin survives that it is 
not easy to establish the existence of these 
separate forms of the perfect and aorist. 
But the contracted forms such as dusti, 
which occurs frequently in early Latin, 
imply that the elided vowel of dwati was 
short, while the absence of any instance 
like perculsti, compulsti is an argument in 
favour of the view that the corresponding 
vowel in the perfect was long. Occisti is 
not a proof to the contrary. Caedo in this 


case has followed the instinct of the language 
in forming an aorist in -si instead of cecidi, 
which is the only reduplicated perfect with 
an originally long vowel in the penultimate. 
In some such way as I have described the 
two tenses were fused, and the Latin perfect 
acquired a twofold character which makes it 
one of the difficulties of the language. 1 
have spoken of the characteristic 7, as 
peculiar to Latin, but the early and frequent 
form dvwye suggests that the tendency to 
the insertion once existed in Greek in such 
forms as were destitute of reduplication. 
Frep. W. WALKER. 


EPSAI, IMPOTONOI, METASSAI. 


otelvovto 
apvav 75° éplpwy Exaorat 
épxaro xwpls mpdyovot, xwpls 
xwpls 8 Epoat.—Od. ix. 219—222. 


Epitors of the Odyssey, so far as I can dis- 
cover, universally explain zpdyovoi, 
and époa as three different kinds of lambs 
or kids, zpéyovo: being early lambs (firstlings) 
and époa late or very young lambs, while 
péracoat form an intermediate class. One 
or two of the editors express a little surprise 
at finding zpéyovor used in this way: Koch 
indeed remarks that we should rather expect 
mpwroyovor. is generally connected 
with perd, though some give pécos or pera 
and pécos both, as if consonants were things 
with which philology had nothing to do. 
époat all are agreed means ‘dew,’ and thence 
‘young ones’; and Aeschylus (Agam. 141 
padepov and Sophocles (Fr. 
962 Waxadrodxor and Ydxadov) are quoted for 
the same meaning. 

Let us take the last of these three words 
first. Though whether we should write époa 
or épcat.is not certain, yet there can be no 
doubt that the word here is connected with 
the same root as the Homeric éépon (always, 
with one doubtful exception, trisyllabic). But 
the word has cognates much nearer in mean- 
ing in other languages. As examples of 
this relationship may be cited Latin verres 
(= *versés, Brugmann, Grundriss, § 571), 
and Lithuanian verszis! (op. cit. § 587). 


1 The very ingenious explanation of these forms 
given by my friend Dr, W. Streitberg in his Inaugural 
Dissertation (Halle 1888, see Paul and Brawne’s 
Beitr, xiv. 2), and accepted by Brugmann, Grundriss 
ii. p. 116, seems to me not absolutely conclusive. The 
constant assertion that Cornelis is older than Cornelius 
has certainly no strong support in the existing evidence. 
But in Lithuanian the form ve7szias apparently does 
not occur, 


Both of these words, like gpca: here, be- 
token young animals. For verres being a 
young pig we have the authority of Varro 
2, 4. f.: verres anniculi and semes- 
tres: cf. also Hor. Od. iii. 22. 7). The 
Lithuanian vef'szis means ‘a calf’: cf. Skt. 
vfshas, ‘bull’ The Latin and the Lithuanian 
words are very closely related. In Varro 
the form verris for the nominative also 
occurs, and Valerius Probus (see Forcellini, 
sub voc. verrés) informs us that Cicero used 
Verri as the genitive (see also Biicheler- 
Windekilde, Lateinische Declination, § 50). 
The fuller form Verrius is preserved in 
the name of the grammarian Verrius 
Flaccus ; and Verris is a form like Cornelis, 
Caecilis, alis, in early Latin. Thus Lat. 
verrius: Lith. veFszias = Lat. verris: Lith. 
verszis. Whether verrés is a corruption of 
the form verris I shall leave undecided ; 
it is at any rate strange that this is the only 
Roman gentile name which does not end in 
~ius. If verrés could be proved to be an 
original form the oblique cases of which 
have passed over to the 7- stems, one might 
be led to conjecture a singular fépans to this 
Greek form. That however is extremely un- 
likely, but there can, I think, be no doubt 
that the Greek, Latin and Lithuanian words 
are closely connected, even if the first is not 
absolutely identical with the other two. The 
original meaning would simply be ‘young 
animal,’ and then the different languages 
specialised the word in different senses, as 
has happened in so many other cases. Aes- 
chylus’ and Sophocles’ yaxadodxor 
pyrépes, With Eustathius’ ra eu Bpva 
B2 
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kat Ta 8 yeyovera, are imitations of the 
Homeric passage when the original meaning 
of épca was no longer clearly understood. 
Let us now return to the first of our three 
words, zpéyovo.. The use of the word for 
‘oldest lambs’ (or kids) might perhaps be 
defended by zpdéyovos, a ‘stepson,’ and L. and 
8. should therefore have put this meaning 
under that heading rather than along with 
mpdyovos, ‘ancestor.’ mpwrdyoves is confined 
to the Jliad, though occurring there several 
times in the required sense (as IV. 102, 
XXIII. 864); but zpoyevéorepos is common 
to both and Odyssey. mpdyovos, how- 
ever, is dag cipnpevov in Homer. Before 
deciding what meaning we should attach to 
it we must see how Polyphemus tends his 
flocks. When Odysseus arrives he finds the 
onxoi packed full of lambs and kids, These 
onkot Were pens specially constructed for the 
young ones—Eustathius on xviii. 589: 
onxol padiota of THY veoyvav A€yovTat (See 
A. Thaer, Philologus, xxix. p. 604). When 
Polyphemus comes home later he drives into 
the cave zavta pad’ boo’ nyedye (238), but 
leaves the males outside (ra 8 dpoeva deire 
Ovpnpw). Whether we should read Baeins 


évrofey atAjs with Rumpf in 239, or let 


éxtobev stand is not material to the argu- 
ment. In either case the males and females 
are separated. In 244 the ewes are milked, 
and her suckling (€uBpvov) is put under each 
of them after Polyphemus has got as much 
milk as he wants. Now these éufpva 
(€uBpvov and Bpédos, J/., ¥ 266, seem to have 
exchanged meanings before the Attic period) 
must be the young ones which Odysseus 
found in the oyxoi on his arrival, else 
Polyphemus doubtless would have had 
very little return for his trouble in 
milking. From 308-9 we may gather that 
the lambs were again separated from their 
dams and confined by themselves during the 
night, for in the morning the milking is per- 
formed as before and the suckling placed 
under each. Next night, luckily for Odys- 
seus, Polyphemus for some reason takes into 
the cave the rams as well (338-9); but still 
the ewes are kept separate from the sucklings, 
for next morning they bleat unmilked round 
the pens, and their udders are like to burst 
(439-440). The words pépyxov 
mept onxovs must mean that the ewes are 
trying to reach their young ones in the pens 
and the reason is given—ovOara yap 
yetvro ; surely this gives a better and more 
natural sense than Ameis-Hentze’s inter- 


pretation (ed. 7) ‘in den Hiirden (Pferchen) 
umher.’ Apparently only the rams and 
wethers go out of the cave with Odysseus 
and his men (425). 

Thus it will be seen there is a well-marked 
tripartite division of the Cyclops’ flocks all 
through. Is not this the division which is 
meant by zpoyovor, péracoa, The 
mpoyovor are the dpoeves dues of 425, the word 
thus retaining its natural sense; the pérac- 
oa are the 6yAcuu of 439; and the époa are 
those with which the onxoi are crammed in 
219, and which are thus equivalent to éuBpve 
(‘Sammelbegriff fiir Saiiglinge, Thaer, loc. 
cit.). 

Tere is absolutely nothing anywhere in 
the book to make against this interpretation. 
Even though épyaro 221 be pressed, Rumpf’s 
reading évrofev makes the new explanation 
as feasible as the old. 

It remains to explain the form péracoa. 
The ordinary explanation given by those who 
go beyond the mere guess perd, péoos is 
*uerax-rat (Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuch- 
wngen ii. 27), the stem being perax-, as in 
peragv. This is phonetically perfect. My 
own idea—and I am well aware how very 
doubtful it will seem—is that péraoca is the 
feminine of the present participle of péreipe 
(= pera civi, ‘I am along with’), ‘ewes with 
lambs at foot,’ as our shepherds say. The 
feminine of the participle, as the weakest 
form of the root *sntja, becomes *satia, 
*sassa, *aooa: cf. Doric éacca and Cretan 
(Gortyn Inscrip. 8. 47). In these 
forms philologists consider that ¢- and :- have 
been borrowed from the strong forms of the 
verb (Gustav Meyer, Griech. Gram. § 20). 
We should certainly expect pébacoa as the 
phonetically correct form, but it may have 
followed the fashion of the greater number 
of the forms of the verb and thus have taken 
7 for 6. Moreover, if this part of the poem 
was originally in Aeolic, which is certainly 
not yet proved, there would have been no 
rough breathing. 

Long after arriving at the above con- 
clusions I found from Ebeling’s Lexicon 
that my interpretation of péracca: had been 
anticipated many centuries ago by Suidas, 
who explains the word as ra trapva mpoBara. 
Thus, be the derivation of this word what 
it may, I hope I may claim to have estab- 
lished the correct meaning of péracoca 
and its fellows, 


P. Gres. 
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NIESE ON THE LICINIAN-SEXTIAN AGRARIAN LAW. 


Tue last number of Hermes (Band xxiii. 
Heft 3) contains an article by Prof. Niese 
of Marburg, entitled das so-genannte licinisch- 
sextische Ackergesetz, in which the author 
undertakes to prove that the alleged agrarian 
provisions of the Licinian laws do not rest 
upon genuine and trustworthy tradition, 
and that this legislation—if there was any 
such, which he is inclined to doubt—had 
only the effect of admitting plebeians to 
the consulship. His reasons are as follows : 
1. That the accounts of the early agrarian 
legislation given by Appian (B. C. i. 7-8), 
and Plutarch (7%. Gracchus, 8) appear to 
place it only a short time before the time of 
the Gracchi. 2. That this legislation was 
not consistent with the political and econo- 
mical condition of Italy at the beginning of 
the fourth century before Christ, but that 
on the other hand it was naturally called 
out by the condition of things after the 
second Punic war. To this he adds that 


Livy, in his account of the contest upon the 
laws, makes very little of their agrarian 
provisions (in den Verhandlungen iiber die 


Gesetzesvorschliige . . . ist von diesem Gesetz 
keine Rede), so that they may be regarded 
almost as an afterthought and a late inter- 
polation. This last assertion is at least 
exaggerated. In the first promulgation of 
the laws (vi. 35) the three provisions stand 
on an equal footing, that in regard to the 
consulship being mentioned last: during 
the ten years of the agitation they were 
constantly spoken of as /eges; and in the 
argument of Licinius and Sextius (ch. 36, 
11) the agrarian provision is made the most 
prominent. Niese’s remark rests no doubt 
upon the absence of mention of anything 
but the consulship in the speech of Appius 
Claudius (chaps. 40, 41): but this is easily 
explained by the fact that the other two 
provisions had been already accepted by the 
senate (39, 2), so that this was the only 
thing that remained to discuss. 

In regard to the first point he is certainly 
correct, that Appian and perhaps Plutarch 
appear to place the legislation not long 
before the Gracchi: and no doubt Appian’s 
account rests upon an early and authentic 
tradition. But this view can hardly be 
considered explicit enough to balance positive 
evidence on the other side, especially as 
Appian does not attribute it to any definite 
person or assign it to any definite time. 
Plutarch, op the other hand, in another 


passage (Cam. 39) expressly attributes it to 
Licinius Stolo, the contemporary of Camillus, 
Niese says that, with the exception of Varro 
(R. R., i., 2, 9) no writer before Livy ascribes 
this law to Licinius Stolo. He overlooks 
Tullius Tiro, a freedman of Cicero, who 
speaks of it as plebiscitum Stolonis (Gell. vi., 
3, 40); and the unanimity with which it is 
called law of Stolo or Licinian law (cf. the 
jurist Sextus Caecilius, in Gell. xx., 1, 23) 
warrants us in connecting it with some 
person named Licinius Stolo. Niese admits 
that the law must have been passed before 
B.c. 167, and makes light of the failure of 
Livy to mention it in his very full narration 
of that period. That we have no informa- 
tion of any person then living of this name 
is perhaps of little weight as an argument ; 
and yet it is hard to believe that Livy 
would have said nothing of so important a 
law and its author. If anything is certain 
in the early history of the Roman legisla- 
tion it is that this law—whenever passed— 
was the work of a Licinius Stolo: and to 
what other Licinius Stolo than the consul of 
364 can we ascribe it ? 

The other argument, that the circum- 
stances of the republic at this period did 
not call for or indeed admit such legislation, 
rests upon the calculation that the territory 
of the Roman people was not yet extensive 
enough to allow large estates to be occupied, 
such as this law assumes. But it appears to 
us that there was no point of time in Roman 
history in which these restrictions would be 
more timely. After a period of depression and 
defensive wars, Rome had suddenly started 
forward on her career of conquest, and had 
already taken long strides towards the 
annexation of all the lands about her. 
And, what is very significant, the agrarian 
agitation, which had slumbered for nearly 
two generations, was—according to Livy’s 
account—revived at just the time of the 
first conquests. Fidenae was conquered 
B.c. 426, and the very next year began the 
agitation for the agrarian law: in 418 
Labicum was conquered, in 415 Bole, in 
406 Auxur, in 396 Veii, in 395 Capena, in 
386 the Ager Pomptinus. By these ac- 
quisitions the ager Romanus was at least 
doubled in extent ; and, admitting that a 
large part of the newly acquired territory 
was distributed viritim, there still remained 
enough public land open to occupation to 
give cause for anxiety to the reforming 
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party. It is evident that, while the power 
of Rome was not impaired by the Gallic 
invasion, the social and economical condition 
of the people was seriously affected, as is 
shown by the affair of Marcus Manlius: 
nothing is more natural than that the land 
question and the question of indebtedness, 
the burning questions of the hour, should 
enter into the great settlement of 367 along 
with the purely political question of the 
plebeian consulship. 

The paper which we have been criticizing 
is professedly in the line of Mommsen’s 
paper upon ‘the three demagogues ’ (Spurius 
Cassius, Spurius Maelius, and Marcus 
Manlius) in the second volume of his 
Rémische Forschungen. The controlling 
idea of these papers is that the economical 
controversies of the early republic are only 
the reflection of those of the later republic 
—not resting upon genuine tradition, but 
interpolated in the annals by the democratic 
writers of the last century of the republic 


Ir seems to be a common if not universal 
belief among English scholars that the past 
tense in Latin has two distinct consecutions ; 
one, when it is used as an aorist, in which 
case it is to be treated as an historical tense 
and ought to have the subjoined verb in the 
imperfect ; the other, when it is used as a 
perfect-absolute, in which case we are told 
that it is to be treated as a primary tense 
and ought regularly to have the subjoined 
verb in the present or perfect. 

I have long believed that there is no 
ground for this distinction. While Professor 
Kennedy (P.S.G. § 229) makes an especial 
exception of Cicero in the words, ‘It is how- 
ever the prevailing idiom of Cicero to con- 
struct the present-past with historic conse- 
cution,’ I should extend this to Caesar, 
Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, the younger Pliny 
and Terence; and I have no doubt the same 
is true of all other prose and dramatic 
writers. In the writers I have mentioned 
the perfect-absolute takes historic consecu- 
tion in nearly seventy-five per cent. of the 
cases in which it occurs ; and of the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent. a large number are 
only apparent and not real exceptions. 

It is obvious that the perfect-absolute is 
not likely to occur frequently except in the 
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ON THE CONSECUTION OF TENSES IN LATIN AFTER A PRINCIPAL VERB 
IN THE PERFECT-ABSOLUTE. 


in order to bolster up the cause of their own 
party. It is hard to reconcile this inter- 
pretation with the general tone of Mommsen’s 
history: for he was the first who gave due 
weight to economical forces in his treatment 
of early Roman history, and by this he 
placed in our hands the key to unlock its 
most difficult problems. Possibly the 
agrarian laws, the distribution of corn, and 
the abolition of debts—the issues of the 
day—coloured unduly the delineation of 
early events in the writings of the last 
century of the republic: but that these 
questions were present in the first century 
and formed a constant subject of controversy 
is not only possible in itself, but is what 
Mommsen more than any other writer has 
taught us to believe. If we cannot accept 
this part of Livy’s account—that is, in its 
main features—we might as well give up 
the attempt to understand these times at all. 
W. F. ALLen, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


works of an author who writes habitually in 
the first person. It is therefore natural to 
expect that it will be of rare occurrence in 
historical writings. 

In Caesar, so far as I have noticed, it 
only occurs four times. In three of these 
instances the subjoined verb is in the imper- 
fect ; in the fourth, for a’special reason, it is 
in the present. 

In Sallust I have noticed five instances. 
In four of these the subjoined verb is in the 
imperfect ; one is, perhaps, a real exception. 

In Tacitus I have noticed seventeen in- 
stances. In eleven of these the subjoined 
verb is in the imperfect; in five the sub- 
joined verb is, for special reasons, in the 
present ; one is a real exception. 

In Livy, owing to the greater frequency 
of speeches in the first person, instances are 
more numerous. In his first decade I have 
noticed twenty-seven instances. In twenty- 
two of these the subjoined verb is in the 
imperfect ; in four, for special reasons, it is 
in the present ; one is a real exception. 

In Pliny the question is complicated 
(though not so much as in Cicero’s letters) 
by the difficulty of deciding how far he has 
adopted the epistolary use of the aorist and 
imperfect. This is especially the case in his 
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correspondence with Trajan. But taking 
the first nine books of his letters and the 
Panegyric, there will, I believe, be found to 
be forty-six clear instances of the perfect- 
absolute. In thirty-three of these the sub- 
joined verb is in the imperfect ; in thirteen, 
for special reasons, the subjoined verb is in 
the present. 

Terence is more variable than the other 
writers I have mentioned ; but he also in a 
considerable majority of instances follows 
the ‘ prevailing idiom.’ 

It is, of course, highly probable that I 
may have passed over some instances of the 
occurrence of the perfect-absolute in these 
writers. It is also certain that some scholars 
would prefer to class as aorists some of the 
instances which I have classed as perfects- 
absolute. But after making every allowance 
there will still remain a very large prepon- 
derance of instances in which the perfect- 
absolute takes historic consecution. 

Although it was from noticing the con- 

stant recurrence of this idiom in Cicero 
(before I was aware that Professor Kennedy 
had especially excepted that author) that I 
was led to examine the question, it is not 
necessary for me to enumerate instances 
from Cicero; first because Professor Ken- 
nedy’s dictum will probably be sufficient for 
most scholars, and secondly because, from a 
note by Mr. J. 8. Reid, appended to Pro- 
fessor Mayor’s note on Cic. Vat. D. 1, 2, 3, 
I learn that Cicero’s usage has been made 
the subject of a treatise by Hugo Lieven :— 
Die Consecutio Temporum des Cicero. Riga, 
1872. I will therefore state my own con- 
clusions on the matter, hoping that they 
will be found to agree in the main with 
what Lieven says with regard to Cicero’s 
usage. 
1. The past tense in Latin, when used 
as a perfect-absolute, takes precisely the 
same consecution as the same tense when 
used as an aorist; that is, the subjoined 
verb is regularly in the imperfect. The 
following are typical instances (I confine 
myself to the subjunctives of result and 
purpose) :— 

(a) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses a state now existing, and where 
therefore it is represented in English by the 
present. 

Mihi ut urbi sine vestro motu ac sine 
ullo tumultu satis esset praesidii consultum 
ac provisum est. (esset, ‘there is’.)—Cic. 
Cat. 2, 12, 26. 

C. Sempronium nihil moror, quando hoc 
est in imperio consecutus ut tam carus esset 
militibus. (esset, ‘he is’.)—Liv. 4, 42, 8. 
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Me meae tamen (fortunaec) ne nimis 
poeniteret tua virtute perfectum est. (me 
poeniteret, ‘I am dissatisfied ’.)—Cic. Zp. F. 
1, 7, 8. 

(6) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses an action or process already com- 
pleted, and where therefore it is represented 
in English by the perfect-absolute. 

More hominum evenit ut quod sum nanc- 
tus mali prius rescisceres tu quam ego illud 
quod tibi evenit boni. (rescisceres, ‘ you have 
heard of ’.)—Ter. And. 967. 

Postremo adhuc nemo exstitit cujus vir- 
tutes nullo vitiorum confinio laederentur. 
(laederentur, ‘have been marred’.)—Plin. 
Pan. 4, 5. 

(c) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses an action or process either general 
or now going on or about to go on, and 
where therefore it is represented in English 
by the present or future. 

At in his (numeris ac modis) si paullum 
modo offensum est ut aut contractione 
brevius fieret aut productione longius, 
theatra tota reclamant. (fieret, ‘ becomes’.)— 
Cic. De Orat. 3, 50, 195. 

(I consider the above instance to be 
especially noteworthy, because offensum est 
is used frequentatively, and would be repre- 
sented in English by the present; and yet 
owing to its form it is followed by the 
imperfect subjunctive.) 

Quod fortasse aliquando universae repub- 
licae, nune quidem profecto isti provinciae 
contigit, ut is in ea summam potestatem 
haberet cui in doctrina, cui in virtute atque 
in humanitate percipienda plurimum a 
pueritia studii fuisset et temporis. (haberet, 
‘ possesses’ ‘exercises’.)\—Cic. Ep. Q. F. 1, 
10, 29. 

Nil est preci loci relictum; jam pertur- 
bavi omnia; erum fefelli; in nuptias con- 
jeci erilem filium; feci hodie ut fierent 
insperante hoc atque invito Pamphilo. 
(fierent, ‘are taking place,’ or ‘are about to 
take place’.)—Ter. And. 601. 

(d) Where the subjoined imperfect ex- 
presses a purpose which is either now taking 
effect or is to take effect hereafter, and 
where therefore it is represented in the 
English by the auxiliary ‘may.’ 

Miseret me: itaque ut ne viderem misera 
hue ecfugi foras quae futura exempla dicunt 
in eum indigna. (ut ne viderem, ‘that I may 
avoid seeing ’.)—Ter. Lun. 945. 

Nec ideo Rhenum insedimus ut Italiam 
tueremur; sed ne quis alius Ariovistus 
Galliarum poteretur. (tueremur, ‘may defend,’ 
poteretur, ‘may become master.’)—Tace. 
Hist. 4, 73, 4. 
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2. Apparent Exceptions. 
There are, as I have said, on the whole, 
about twenty-five per cent. of exceptions to 
the use of the imperfect in the subjunctive 
clause. A considerable number of these will 
be found to be only apparent exceptions ; 
namely, where the principal verb, although 
in the past tense, is in reality a phrase 
equivalent to a present. Such phrases are 
adeon rem rediisse—eo (necessitatis) ventum 
est—nati sumus—(natura) comparatum est 
—datum est nobis—(lege) cautum est, &c. 


3. Real Exceptions. 

(a) Where subjunctive expresses existing 
state. Real exceptions under this head are 
rare. There is one in Tac. Ann. 14, 53, 2, 
tantum honorum in me cumulasti ut nihil 
felicitati desit, and perhaps another in Sall. 
Jug. 14, 9, hucine beneficia evasere ut... 
exstinctor sit, though I should class the 
latter among the apparent exceptions. In 
Ter. Hun. 240 the best reading is un- 
doubtedly esset, and in Heaut. 596 Bentley's 
correction aut est is generally adopted. 


(6) Where subjunctive expresses completed 
action. The exceptions under this head are 
also rare. In the authors I have mentioned 
I have noticed one instance, Liv. 8, 13, 4. 
They are, I believe, proportionately more 
frequent in Cicero than in any other author. 
But there is often a special reason for the 
use of the perfect in the subjoined clause. 
For instance, in the sentence, Cic. Zusc. D. 
5, 39, 114, Qui motus hominum * * * non 
ita expictus est ut quae ipse non viderit nos 
ut videremus effecerit !—I regard ita expictus 
est as a virtual present, corresponding with 
videmus in the previous sentence. I should 
also prefer to treat as aorists most of the 
instances where the subjunctive clause is 
negative, e.g. Cic. Ep. Q. F. 1, 2, 8. 

(ec and d) The exceptions under these 
heads are more frequent, especially (1) where 
the result or purpose is still future, (2) 
where the subjoined verb expresses a 
mental process or a contingency. There is 
one class of exceptions under this head which 
is especially frequer : namely, where the 
expression in the suvjunctive clause is a 
periphrasis consisting of an infinitive with 
videatur, possit, sperem, putem, &c. It 
will, I believe, be found that a large pro- 
portion of the exceptions which occur in 
Cicero are of this kind. 

(I have not spoken of those instances 
where the principal verb is combined with 
an infinitive. When this is the case the 
consecution will depend upon the effect of 
the phrase as a whole. For instance, in 
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Plin. 6, 29, 4, video multos consecutos is 
equivalent to multi ut video consecuti sunt, 
and takes the usual consecution of the 
perfect. In Liv. 8, 33, 10, nos deduci 
jussisti is equivalent to jussu tuo deducti 
sumus, and also takes the usual consecution 
of the perfect. But in Tacitus, Hist. 4, 73, 2, 
statui pauca disserere is equivalent to a 
future, and therefore takes the subjoined 
verb in the present.) 

In the foregoing remarks I have used the 
terms aorist and perfect-absolute out of 
deference to the ordinary fashion. But IJ 
hold that the Latin writers themselves looked 
upon the tense simply as a past tense, and 
were no more conscious of two meanings 
attaching to the tense than of two construc. 
tions to be observed in the clauses subjoined 
to it. 


TABLE OF INSTANCES, 


1. Normal.—Where the perfect-absolute is followed 
by the imperfect in the subjunctive clause. (A very 
few instances of indirect questions are included. ) 

Caesar, B.G. 4, 1, 10; B.C. 3, 47, 3; 3, 86, 3. 

Sallust, Cat. 33,1; 58, 3; Jug. 85, 49; 102, 5. 

Tacitus, Orat. 1, 4; 18, 1; Ann. 14, 43, 1; 14, 
54,15 16, 31, 1; Week. 1, 11, 1; 1,°68,'2; 2, 76,6; 
4, 65, 2; 4, 78, 4; 4, 73, 6. 

Livy, 1, 32, 18; 2, 12, 15; 2, 40, 6; 2, 45, 12; 
4, 8,2; 4, 4, 10; 4, 42, 8; 5, 51, 2; 5, 58, 5; 6, 
26,1; 6, 40, 4; 7, 13, 3; 7, 18, 6; 7, 40, 17 (bis); 
8, 4, 5; 8, 13, 16'5°8, 38; 10.9, 1, 
10, 38,11. 

Plin. Zp. (Teubner), 1, 1, 1; 1, 8, 15; 1, 17,1; 
1 5, 2; 2,5, 2, 38, 10; 2, 16, 3; 3, 
10, 2; 3, 11, 7; 3, 20, 10; 4, 8,3; 5, 9, 6; 5, 19, 
4; 6, 29, 4; 6, 29, 5; 6, 33, 7; 7, 1, 7; 7, 9, 15; 
7, 7, 2,33 9; 1, 23 12 
Paneg. 4,1; 4,4; 4,5; 16,4; 21,3; 28,1; 32,1; 
46, 5; 78, 1. 

Ter. And. 524, 582, 603,.700, 968; Hun. 932, 
945 ; Heaut. 148, 817, 989; Phorm. 505, 830, 836, 
905, 910; Hec. 471, 545, 580; Ad. 225, 986. 


2. Apparent Exceptions. — Where the principal 
verb, though in form a past tense, is virtually a 
present. 

Tac. Ann. 4, 8, 8; Hist. 1, 16, 1. 

Liv. 3, 68, 10; 10, 28, 13. 

Plin. Zp. 2,19, 5; 3, 4, 6; 3, 9, 30; 5, 19, 5; 
8, 20,1; Paneg. 45, 5; 46, 7; 90, 3. 

Ter. Heaut. 980; Phorm. 42, 154. 

3. Real Exceptions. 

(a) Tac. Ann. 14, 53, 2. 

(Sall. Jug. 14, 9.) 

(6) Liv. 8, 18, 14. 

(c and d) Caes. B.G. 7, 20, 12. 

Tac. Ann. 14, 58, 5; Hist. 1, 15, 2; 4, 66, 2. 

Liv. 5, 51, 4; 8, 7, 16. 

Ter. And. 983 ; Hun. 287, 544, 870; Phorm. 240, 
647, 779, 979: Heaut. 889; Hec. 760; Ad. 54. 


G. 8. SALE, 
Otago University, New Zealand. 
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Remarks ON Pror. PAPER ON 
SEQUENCE OF TENSES, 


Tue whole question of ‘die sogenannte 
Consecutio Temporum’ (Schmalz) is in so 
unsettled a state that it would be hazardous 
to prophesy what form it will ultimately 
assume. Prof. W. G. Hale of Cornell 
University has in recent articles in the 
American Journal of Philology (vol. VII. 
4, vol. VIII. 1, vol. TX. 2) shown reason for 
doubting whether what is commonly called 
‘sequence’ is really correctly described by 
that term. He has made a vigorous attack 
upon the doctrine that the verb of the 
subordinate clause takes its tense from the 
verb of the principal clause, maintaining 
that the tenses of the subjunctive are not 
tenseless or semi-tenseless, but have each 
their proper temporal significance. Thus in 
edo ut vivam, edi ut viverem he would say 
vivam expresses a present purpose, viverem 
a past purpose ; and he would see nothing 
abnormal in Hie cognosci potuit quantum in 
bello fortuna possit (where potwit is a tense 
of past time). In the main it appears to 
me that Prof. Hale has triumphantly estab- 
lished his point; though I think he goes 
too far in denying absolutely the existence 
of a certain formal relation between the 
tenses of the subordinate and of the principal 
clauses: his doctrine does not explain how 
it comes about that we find regularly novi 
quid causae fuerit (not esset). 

On this far-reaching demand for a revision 
of the doctrine of sequence Prof. Sale of 
Dunedin does not touch. Still he does good 
service in calling attention to a positive 
defect in the current doctrine, and in claiming 
such sentences as Dixit ut scires, ‘I have 
spoken that you may know,’ Hodie expertus 
sum quam caduca felicitas esset, ‘I have 
found out . . . . is’ as normal Latin. His 
position seems to me sound, subject to the 
following limitations : 

1. I can see nothing ‘exceptional’ in 
oblitus es quid initio dixerim where oblitus 
es=nescis. Adopting Prof. Sale’s termino- 
logy, one might safely lay down the rule that 
the perfect takes ‘ primary sequence’ in that 
comparatively small number of instances in 
which it is equivalent to a present. In the 
large majority of instances it takes ‘his- 
torical sequence’ even when ‘I have——’ 
is demanded in the English translation. 

2. Consecutive clauses are by almost 
universal consent among recent German 
grammarians excluded from the operation of 
the law : the tense of the subjunctive being 
independent of the tense of the principal 
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clause. So too Dean Bradley (Arnold, 
§ 112). 

3. Utand ne clauses dependent on perfects 
of verbs of ‘happening’ ( factwm est, accidit, 
contigit, evenit, etc.) should be treated as a 
special case in which the ‘historical sequence’ 
(imperf. subj.) is exclusively used. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


WHETHER it is desirable in a Latin 
grammar to make much use of a distinction 
between tenses which the Romans did not 
mark is a question fairly arguable. Possibly 
I have (in my Grammar) given too much 
prominence to the distinction between aorist 
and perfect. But my § 1510 and the note 
on p. 194 there referred to were intended to 
guard against misunderstanding on this 
point. Indeed I expressly say, almost in 
Prof. Sale’s words, ‘The Latin form is really 
but one tense denoting past time.’ At any 
rate Madvig’s Gram. § 383 and notes show 
that Prof. Sale’s view is not a novelty, 
though young scholars may perhaps not be 
the worse for this fresh statement of it. 
Nor am I prepared to say Prof. Sale’s trans- 
lations may not be justified, though I myself 
somewhat shrink from emphasizing the 
present aspect of the imperfect subjunctive 
by translating tam carus esset ‘he is so dear,’ 
rescisceres ‘you have heard of,’ /aederetur 
‘have been marred,’ (fect ut) fierent, ‘are 
about to take place ;’ instead of ‘ attained 
the result of being so dear,’ ‘you heard,’ 
‘were marred,’ ‘ have made them take place.’ 
Here, as in the case of conditional subjunc- 
tives, I hold that the Latin imperfect 
subjunctive is primarily a past tense, and I 
am disposed therefore in translating either 
to use English past tenses or to use a phrase 
which may show the dependence of the 
sentence without putting an undue stress on 
the extension of this past action or state 


into the present tense. 
; H. J. Rosy. 


I nesiTaTE about accepting the view put 
forward by Prof. Sale and apparently as- 
sented to by Mr. Roby, that the Romans 
were unconscious of a double use attaching 
to their perfect tense. Are we to consider 
that they did not distinguish between the 
instrumental and the locative uses after 
these had lost their distinctive forms and 
got merged in the ablative? If we hold, 
with Mr. Walker, that the early Latin lan- 
guage had separate forms for the completed 
present and the aorist, the feeling of the 
distinction was likely to survive in the 
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grammatical consciousness, At all events it 
must have revived in later times when all 
educated Romans became familiar with the 
two tenses of the Greek, and were forced to 
find equivalents for them in their transla- 
tions from Greek into Latin. I do not ques- 
tion that Prof. Sale is right in his contention, 
that, in sequence on a ‘perfect absolute’ 
(completed present), the imperfect subjunc- 
tive is more common than the perfect ; but 
it seems to me that this is an irregularity 
caused by the unfortunate loss of the dis- 
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tinctive tense-form. The aorist use being 
more common than the perfect use, the 
sequence which strictly belonged to the 
former was extended to the latter by 
analogy ; much in the same way in which 
an imperfect subjunctive is employed to 
express present time in the instances quoted 
by Prof. Sale. Yet no one thinks the 
Romans were unconscious of the difference 
between the present and the imperfect 
tense, 


JoserH B. Mayor. 


Prol. 12: nummi is not money in general 
here, but a particular coin, and that a small 
one ; not our American ‘ Mighty Dollar,’ for 
the point is that one needs to drop but a 
trifle into the slot to set such poets going ; 
render ‘nickel’ or ‘red cent’; cf. 2, 51; 
4,47; 5, 111. In Juv. 14, 139, the con- 
crete idea of coin is certainly intended, and 
perhaps he means that the more dollars your 
miser has, the more he loves his dimes. 


Sat. 1, 41: an erit qui uelle recuset. 


The independent use of an in a rhetorical 
question appears to be more common than is 
generally supposed, and than Harper’s 
Lexicon would allow. In Ovid, for instance, 
(to take an author whose use of az is entirely 
unnoticed in the Lexicon except in two cases 
where it is used for sive), there are seventy- 
nine examples of the word in direct questions. 
Of these fifty-nine are in disjunctive ques- 
tions, in which the first member is expressed 
thirty-five times, and omitted (but easily sup- 
plied from the context) twenty-four times ; 
in the remaining twenty cases an is used 
independently in a rhetorical question, viz. : 
(Riese’s text of 1871-74) J/.1, 196 ; 3,559; 
7,582; 13, 34. F. 4, 220; 6, 35, 39, 524. 
?. 3,4; 4, 1,94; 5, 10, 11. -P. 1, 5, 31, 
49, 62 ; 3, 7, 32. H. 3,123; 8,17; 9, 147. 
A. 1, 7, 29. Sappho. ad Ph. 59, (cf. an 
analogous use of aut in P. 3, 2, 21.) 

In Persius an occurs fourteen times: in 
disjunctive questions with the first member 
expressed five times (2, 19, 26; 3, 27, 61; 
5, 155); supplied from the context twice 
(5, 125; 6, 51); in independent questions 
seven times (1, 41, 87; 3,19; 5, 83, 163, 
164; 6, 63). In all these last seven cases 
an seems intended to force a conclusion from 
the foregoing (Gildersleeve), but it would 
perhaps be difficult to find any such connec- 


NOTES ON 


PERSIUS. 


tion in the following passages from Ovid, 
viz.: M. 1, 196; 3, 559; 13, 34; F 4, 219; 
Sapph. ad Ph. 59. 

Sat. 1, 101 : lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis. 


Conington (cf. the Schol.), rendering 
corymbis ‘ivy branches,’ supposed that reins 
of ivy are meant, and cited Verg. Aen. 6, 804. 
But corymbus means a cluster of ivy. Bac- 
chantes and ivy at once suggest the thyrsus, 
which was frequently tipped with an ivy 
cluster. The striking Pompeian fresco of a 
Bacchante urging on a Centaur with such a 
thyrsus (Pitt. Ant. @Ercolano, i. p. 135) 
explains, to me at least, the thought of 
Persius. See also a bas-relief in the British 
Museum, figured in Sandys’ Bacchae, p. 85, 
although the thyrsus in this appears to be 
tipped with a fir-cone. 

2, 20: Gildersleeve thinks that if Staius 
is an average man, Jones, then the choice is, 
‘which of the two, Jones or Jupiter?’ He 
cites Cic. Att. 16, 14,1; Fam. 7, 3,1; and 
Caes. B. G. 5, 44 to prove that quis may be 
used for uter; but these are all ‘indirect 
questions.’ A better example had been Tac. 
A. 1, 47, quos (of two) igitur anteferret ? a 
direct question im indirect form. But 
Gildersleeve’s premise seems not necessary ; 
the idea is ‘Staius? Why not Staius? Who 
makes a better judge?’ 

2,55: hine illud subiit: this example is 
not given either by Neue or Lachmann 
(Luer. 3, 1042) in their collections of similar 
long ultimae. It would fall among those 
which may be accounted for by the following 
caesura. 

2, 69: dicite, pontifices, in sacro quid facit 
aurum? Here for sacro the cod. Mp. 212 
with eight others has sco ; nine have sacro ; 
the rest sancto, which is printed in Jahn 
(43 and ’68), Biicheler, Conington, and 
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Gildersleeve. The old editions had sacro, 
which I prefer because (1) there are plenty 
of examples of its use for templum (see the 
Lex.), and I find none of sanctwm in that 
sense except in Christian writers and the 
Vulgate; (2) sacer properly signifies a place 
consecrated to a divinity (iepds), while sanctus 
is any place which must not be disturbed 
(Sows) ; 80 every sacer locus is also sanctus, 
but the converse does not hold good; (3) 
Persius uses sanctus just below in vs. 73 ; (4) 
he uses sacra, sacro, sacras with the first 
syllable long once each, and once sacrwm 
with the first syllable short. 


5, 103: nawem si poscat sibi peronatus arator, 
luciferi rudis. 

The editors here object that a ploughman 
who didn’t know the stars would be ignorant 
of his own trade, and quote Hesiod and 
Vergil to prove it. But Persius wasn’t 
thinking of the gentleman farmer for whom 
those poets wrote; he wants to make his 
ploughman as ignorant as possible : ‘ suppose 
a clodhopper in cowhides, who didn’t know 
what the Morning Star was, should want to 
be pilot?’ None but slaves were ploughmen 
in Persius’ time. 

6, 27: ast wocat officium. 


Under the word at in Harper’s Lexicon it 
is stated, as on the authority of Jahn, that 
Persius used only the form ast, never at. 


As a matter of fact, Jahn’s own index shows 
twelve instances of af, and but three of ast. 
(The Lex. further states that ast is found in 
old laws, but omits to say that in them it 
frequently means and if; cf. F. D. Allen, 
Remnants of Early Latin, nos. 166, 185, 205). 
Besides the above passage, Persius used ast 
in S. 2, 39 and 6, 74, in both these places 
before vowels. In fact, L. Miiller (d. r. m. 
p. 394) pointed out that this was the regular 
rule in the classic poets ; he found but seven 
instances (besides ours), in which ast stood 
before a consonant. From these the new 
edition of Juvenal (Biicheler) strikes out 
S. 14, 216, on account of lack of MS. evi- 
dence, leaving no instance in satire except 
the one before us. I may remark that this 
also was avoided by the reading in cod. Mp. 
115 (= cod. P. of Juvenal), auocat or 
aduocat ; it is true, however, that the same 
hand corrected this for the usual reading. 
I should be inclined to restore adwocat 
ofictum here, meaning ‘a case of charity 
calls for my help, could I find an example 
of the ‘absolute’ use of the word in this 
sense. The omission of at would be no 
objection (cf. 6, 64, deest aliquid summae), 
nor do I feel that Juvenal’s si uocat officitum 
(3, 239) makes it impossible to believe that 
Persius used aduocat. 


Morris H. Moreay. 
Harvard University. 


OLD-LATIN PALIMPSEST OF THE ACTS AND APOCALYPSE. 


In his careful notice of Mr. White’s 
Munich Latin Gospels in the Classical 
Review for December Dr. T. K. Abbott calls 
attention to M. Omont’s publication of the 
contents of two palimpsest leaves from an 
Old-Latin Apocalypse in 1883, and his ex- 
pressed intention of performing the same 
office for ten similar leaves from the Acts, 
all forming part of a MS. in the National 
Library at Paris. It is hardly surprising 
that even so well informed a scholar as Dr. 
Abbott has overlooked two articles on the 
same twelve leaves by the late Augustus 
Van Sittart, buried as they are in old volumes 
of the Journal of Philology (ii. 240 f°. [1869] ; 
iv. 219 # [1872] ). Having been asked by me 
tolook for the MS. from which Sabatier had 
printed Old-Latin readings of Acts iii and iv, 
Mr. Van Sittart succeeded with M. Claude’s 
help in finding their source in ‘ Lat. 6400 G’ 
of the National Library. On his first visit 


he deciphered twelve more or less complete 
pages of the Acts, from which he published 
a copious selection of various readings ; and 
subsequently he added a transcript of three 
pages of the Apocalypse. In the table of 
notation for newly discovered Old-Latin 
MSS. at p. 5 of the Appendix to W. H., 
The New Testament in the Original Greek, I 
included this Paris MS. under the two heads 
Acts (African) and Apocalypse (African) in 
the following shape, ‘i Fragmenta Regia, 
V or VI: Van Sittart’: and / is cited in 
the notes on Apoc. i. 5, 20; and ought to 
have been added to g in the note on viii. 13. 
The ‘ African’ character of the text is like- 
wise mentioned in §116 of the Introduction. 
The fourth page of the Apocalypse ‘seemed’ 
to Mr. Van Sittart ‘hopeless: at least,’ he 
said, ‘it must be left for sharper eyes, 
assisted it may be by photography.’ Of 
this page M. Omont says ‘scriptura pene 
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omnino deleta est et lectu difficillima : photo- 
graphica tamen arte adhibita pars legi 
potuit’; and accordingly we are indebted 
to him for the greater part of the contents, 
as also for a few additional syllables of the 
other pages. But the continuous text of 
the Acts, as far as I know, has not yet 
appeared, 

As regards the class of Latin biblical 
MSS. to which the Codex Monacensis should 
be assigned, I may be allowed to express 
full concurrence in Dr. Abbott’s implied 
approval of Mr. White’s results (p. 313, 
col. 2), which at once confirm and limit the 
ascription of this MS. to the ‘ Italian’ class 
by Tiscbendorf (N. T. of 1859, p. ccxlv), 
Dr. Westcott (Dict. of Bible [1863] iii. 
1694) and myself. Previous to Mr. White’s 


publication the only accessible evidence as 


to the MS., in addition to Tischendorf’s 
brief description, consisted in his citation 
of its testimony for Greek variants, the 
Latin being added for a few words and 
phrases only. Thus what happened to be 
known of the MS. till about a year ago was 
precisely that element of it which Mr, 
White has now verified as ‘Italian.’ Nearly 
all the Latin text was unpublished, and it is 
in the Latinity that Mr. White finds no 
considerable departure from the ‘ European’ 
standards. What Mr. White has virtually 
proved is this, that an ‘Italian’ reviser, in 
doctoring a ‘European’ Latin text, might 
sometimes be content to introduce the 
changes needed to produce correspondence 
with a fresh Greek text, without going on 
to polish or otherwise alter the Latinity. 

F. J. A. Horr, 


NOTES UPON GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 


MopeEna. 


In the spring of this year (1888) I visited 
Modena for the purpose of collating two 
MSS. of the Homeric Hymns which were 
known to exist there; and the interest of 
the collection generally induced me to in- 
spect the other Greek MSS. preserved in 
the Regia Biblioteca Estense. To these two 
tasks I was able to give from February 27 
to March 10: and while I plead the exi- 
gencies of time in excuse for the deficiencies 
of this catalogue, I am the more bound to 
acknowledge the courtesy of Signor Luigi 
Rossi, librarian of the Estense, and his 
most obliging assistant, to whose kindness 
I owe the bare possibility of covering so 
large a collection in so short a time. The 
history of the Estense collection yet remains 
to be written: for whoever should attempt 
it a first requisite would be the examina- 
tion of the extensive series of Latin and 
Mediaeval MSS.—a task which lay outside 
my sphere ; the main outlines, on the other 
hand, are well known. A convenient and 
continuous account is contained in a publica- 
tion issued by the authorities of the library 
in 1873, entitled Cenni storici della Biblioteca 
Estense in Modena: con appendice di docu- 
menti. Modena. Tipogr. Capelli, 1873. The 
basis of this is a history of the library 
written by Antonio Lombardi (librarian 
from 1814-47) and preserved in manuscript. 
It adds however nothing of moment to what 
was already to be found in Tiraboschi (e.g. 
Storia della Lett. Ital. ed. 1823, V. 167, 8, 


VII. 36-48, 216-18). It appears probable 
that a collection of books existed at the 
court of the Marchesi d’ Este at Ferrara as 
early as the twelfth century ; the first men- 
tions of Greek manuscripts occur in two 
documents adduced on p. vi. n. of Cenni 
Storici : one, a catalogue of 1436, gives two 
Greek MSS., the other of 1467 gives four. 
But in the province of Greek the collection 
will have been scanty till the time of the 
Duke Alfonso II. whose reign began in 
1559. Letters of the years 1560 and 1561, 
from the ambassador at Venice, Girolamo 
Falletti, relative to the ordering and purchase 
of MSS., are given in Tiraboschi, Stor. d. 
Lett. It. ed. 1791, VII. p. 229, and it is easy 
to recognise in the numerous MSS. written 
in Venice about the year 1560, especially 
by Andreas Darmarius (see Jndex), some of 
the books thus ordered by Alfonso, In his 
reign also, it is natural to assume that the 
large portion of the library of Alberto Pio 
of Carpi came into the Estense, soon to 
migrate to within a few miles of its old 
resting-place. The transference of the court 
and library from Ferrara to Modena took 
place in 1598; and from that time no 
material additions in the way of Greek 
appear to have been made (a donation of 
329 MSS. among which are some in Greek, 
in 1805, is mentioned on p. xxxiii.), After 
suffering many vicissitudes of situation 
within the ducal palace, the library was 
lately moved to a convenient set of rooms 


= 
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in the Albergo Arti, at the west end of the 
town. The MS. catalogue of Greek manu- 
scripts now in use is based upon a fuller 
catalogue made by the Abbate Gabardi, 
vice-librarian from 1780 to 1790. 

In Documento I. of Cenné Storici, under 
the head of ‘Codici Greci,’ is a useful but 
not exhaustive list of the more valuable 
Greek MSS. in the library. I have com- 
pared my notes carefully with this catalogue, 
but even after a second visit to Modena 
there remain a good many points of diver- 
gence ; these I have been careful to note 
where they occur. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
the collection is that which was, as I have 
already stated, once in the possession of 
Alberto Pio, count of Carpi, and which 
itself was in great measure composed of the 
library of Giorgio Valla of Piacenza. For 
this celebrated person it may be sufficient 
to refer to the short account in Tiraboschi, 
Storia d. Lett. Ital. ed. 1823, p. 1564 sq., 
and for Pio to the Biblioteca Modenese IV. 
p. 156 sq.1 The question of the way in 
which so large a part of Pio’s library entered 
the Estense must be held to be still un- 
solved, in spite of the ingenious hypothesis 
of the author of Cenni storici, p. xiv. note. 
Two MSS. now in the Estense can be iden- 
tified as having formed part of the library 
of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio, nephew of Alberto : 
viz. the MS. of Epictetus, now numbered 
IL. A. 10 (see Upton’s Zpict. London, 1741 
—not 1739—praef., printed at length in 
Tiraboschi, Bibl. Mod. lc.) seen in the year 
1548, and the Clement III. D. 7, which 
Petrus Victorius in the preface to the edition 
of 1550 says he used in constructing his 
text: it had been lent to Marcellus Cervinus 
by ‘Rodulphus Pius antistes Carpensis—e 
bibliotheca quam a majoribus suis doctis- 
simis viris ac maximis virtutibus insignibus 
accepit.’2 It is to be hoped that documentary 
evidence still exists, and will be produced, 


1 The history of one of Valla’s most famous MSS. 
(not to be found in the Estense) is traced by Heiberg, 
Philologus, vol. xlii. p. 421 sq. A list of some of 
his MSS. seen by Janus Lascaris at Venice is given 
from Vat. graec. 1412 by Miiller, Centralbl. f. Biblio- 
thekswesen I. p. 333 sq. I regret not to have seen 
an article by the librarian Cavedoni on the collections 
of Valla and Pio, in the Memorie di Religione, di 
Morale e di Letteratura, ser. iii. tom. xvii. p. 212, 
Modena, 1854, 

2 It is true that Cavedoni, ap. Clem. Alex. ed. 
Dindorf, Oxon. 1869, praef. p. vii., thought that 
another MS. of Clement was here in question ; but 
the number of early MSS. of Clement is not large, 
and the absence of Pio’s ex-libris so easily accounted 
for that, till more decisive evidence is forthcoming, 
9 Modena MS. may be taken to be that used by 

ettori. 
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of the entry of these and other books into the 
Estense. For those of the MSS. of Valla and 
Pio that found their way into other collections, 
there is a tolerably clear chain of evidence : 
ef. Ambrogio Morando praef. to August. 
Steuchit opera. Venet. 1591, Card. Stefano 
Borgia, Anecdot. Litter. Romae, 1773, ap. 
Tiraboschi, Bibl. Mod. 1.c. and Nolhac, Fulvio 
Orsini, p. 168, note. 

The Estense as it stands contains 253 
Greek manuscripts ; I have here mentioned 
only such of them as appeared of interest, 
whether literary or palaeographical ; two 
omissions however have been made of some- 
what greater extent—the commentators on 
Aristotle (paene innumert as Montfaucon 
found them, Diar. Ital. p. 33), which I am 
glad to leave in the hands of Professor 
Vitelli of Florence, and a number of six- 
teenth-century copies of minor medical works 
of Galen and Hippocrates, These and other 
codices will be included in the long-intended 
printed catalogue of the Biblioteca Estense 
which all scholars must hope may soon be 
given to the world.® 

It is convenient to add here a note upon 
the library of Reggio in Emilia. It is well 
known that the celebrated library of the 
monastery of Santo Spirito has recently been 
incorporated with the Biblioteca Municipale. 
The authorities there allowed me to inspect 
the MS. catalogue of the S. Spirito library, 
although, as they informed me, the eccle- 
siastical books from it had by agreement 
been given to the Chapter Library in Reggio. 
The only titles however in the catalogue 
that had a Greek look were ‘Tatianus 
contra Graecos, grece MS.’ and ‘ Athenagoras 
in 4to MS.’: these books were not to be 
found, but on looking at the catalogue of 
the Bibl. Estense, I soon identified them 
with MS. No. 247, once the property of 
Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola. 
In the Biblioteca Municipale at Reggio are 
late MSS. of the following Latin authors— 
Ovid, Propertius, Terence and Probus. 


], (ii. A. 1) EVANGELISTERIUM: membr. 7 x5 in. 
ff. cire. 150, 20 ll. on page, saec. x. exeunt. Small 
minuscule mostly below line. Illuminated. 

9, (ii. A. 2) Miscetn. AcApetTus Drtac. AD 
Justin., Luctant JOANN. BoTANIOTAE 
CARMINA, PSELLUS DE DIV. Myst. etc. : chart. 7 x 5 
in. ff. cire. 200, saec. xv.—xvi. On f. 9 vers. 7 
mapovoa BiBAos euod Tov 


3 I have not thought it necessary to refer to the 
accounts given of the Estense by successive travellers 
from Montfaucon downwards ; but it is interesting to 
find in a ms.-book of D’Orville’s possessed by the 
Bodleian (D’Orv. x. 2, 4, 31), a ‘recensio bibliothecae 
Mutinensis’ made by himself. 
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5, (ii. A. 5) EVANGELIA QUATTUOR : membr, 64 x 5 
in. ff. 225, 20 lines on f., saec. xv. : in archaising hand, 
copied from exemplar resembling cod. 1. In perfect 
preservation. 

6. (ii. A. 6) ANONYMI LOCI COMMUNES, arranged 
under headings : chart. 5} x 4 in. saec. xv.-xvi. Small 
and faded hand. 

9, (ii. A. 9) EvANGELIA: membr. 6 x 44 in. saec. 
xiii.—xiv., unpaged. Atend: mAfpwoas elmov déta oor 
6 00 

10, (ii. A. 10) Arrian Diss, Eptcr. (ff. 1-333) Tr. 
Locr. DE NAT. MUND. (ff. 336--368): chart. 6 x ff. 
369, 21 1]. on f., saec. xv. (circ. 1484), On f. 333 vers. 
subscription to Arrian, Ta dppia- 
vod diarpiBav. Atend, on fly-leaf, Liber 
hie scriptus manu clarissimi viri dni Matthact 
camarioti constantinopolitani : quem mihi dono dedit 
Anno dni M°cece titi pracceptor ille optimus, Last 
three words in a different hand, and there follows an 
erasure of three or four words more. Below, onsame page, 
crossed out, Tewpylov rod BadAa Td BiBAlov. No 
trace of Alberto Pio, but the front fly-leaves are 
perished. Cf. Arrian diss. epict. ed. Upton, Londin. 
1741 praef. and Tiraboschi Bibl. Moden. iv. p. 162, 
whence the incorrect form Camarottus has found its 
way into Gardthausen. (The note is not, as is stated 
in ‘ Cenni Storici,’ written in Greek.) 

11, (ii. A. 11) EroreMArA : membr. 
53 x 39 in. ff. 100, 13 Il. on page. F. 84 v. 7a 
TaV Kadav xapis paTOaios ceBaoTds 
Aaumovdns 6 

12, (ii. A. 12) S. Maximus DE CARITATE, ete. : 
membr. 54x 4. ff. 135, 26 11., small minuscule below 
the line, saec. xi.-xii. Written by two hands, the first 
of which is upright and handsome, and largely in- 
fluenced by tachygraphy : the second, from f. 57 rect., 
is far more frequently abbreviated, but follows the 
ordinary system. At the end, four pp. of rude xii.— 
xiii. saec. hand, written on apparently ancient uncial 
palimpsest of Epistles. 

17, (iii. A. 2) chart. 84x 54 in. ff. 70, 18 11. to 
A.D. 1469, contains ARISTOPHANES’ PLUTUS, begins 
at v. 218 (ff. 1—297.); Nuses (307.—70r.), with 
glosses and a few marginal scholia. 

subscriptions : f. 29 v., end of Plutus: émAipodi rd 
pécov Tov BiBAlov ev paptiw > wpa € Tod erove 
wd...(1469), 

f. 70 v. beside prayers etc., eredeidOn TH mapav 
BiPalov ev ulvn paprl is Spa iB wd B 
gev muxtis tépua tod Bcoddpov 
Kat BiBAlov Kayod Tod PewSopov. 
at the bottom a monocondylion. 

It appears therefore that the Clouds took ten days 
in writing. 

19, (iii. A. 5) chart. 8 x 6 in. saec. xv.-xvi. Contains 
different books : (1) Io. Curysost. LiruRGIA, Greek 
and Latin; (2) in Latin: Rirus MIssAE CALDEORUM 
MARONITARUM AB AMBROSIO TRANSLATI: subscrip- 
tion: ‘ Laelius Garussus xxiii. Augusti MDxvij.’ (3) 
ARMENIAN MISSAL: a subscription in Latin, with 
date mecece 19, oct. 24, by David Bishop of the 
Armenians who are in Cyprus (seen by Montfaucon. 1.c. 
p. 31 ‘ codex recens liturgiarum Graece ete. ’) 

91, (iii. A. 7) VARIA GRAMMATICA : chart. 8x6 
in. ff. 62, 24 ll on p. At beginning, ’AABéprov xlov 
&pxovros on f. 21 v. (blank), yedpy:os 
&ypaye: a hand, app. Valla’s own, 
hasaltered oddAaa into BadAas. The same subscription 
recurs on ff. 30 v., 387: at the end yedpyios 6 BadAas 
mAakevrivos eéypae Kal Pidots Kowa yap 
Ta ws mapa TH hn. 

99. (iii. A. 8) GRAMMATICA : chart. 8} x 6in. ff, 
98, 241]. 

if. 1—72 Hexioporus 1n Dionysil ARTEM, 


78—83 Grec. CoRINTH. DE DIALECTIS. 

84—97 ANON. DE DECLINAT. NOMINUM MASC, 

23, (iii. A. 9) Simeon THESSALONICENSIs, 
NIcoLAus CABASILAS, DE MUSICA: chart. 8} x 54 in, 
ff. 95, 2211. saec. xv. 

24, (iii. A. 10) Asrronomica, Procius, 
PONUS: chart. unpaged, 8 x 5} in. saec xv. Extensive 
notes, marginal and at end, in Valla’s hand. 

Q6. (iii. A. 12) Const. LASCARIS ALII GRAMMAT, 
chart, 8 x 5 in. ff. cire 50. saec. xv : in various hands, 
Notes and extracts in Valla’s hand. At end on flyleaf ; 
Tewpylov Tod 7d BiBAtor. 

(Librarian’s note on a loose slip said the book be- 
longed to Alberto Pio, but I could not find the 
evidence. ) 

(iii. A. 18) AnisropHanis Piutus (ff. 1—52), 
Nupes (54-114): chart. 8 x 54. ff. 114, 1211. saec. xv. 
Interlinear glosses. Nubes begin at v. 50: f. 52 réAos 
rod mpwrov, f. 114 TéAos dbo Spaudrwr. 

Q8. (iii. A. 14) ArisropHANIS Piurtus (ff. 3-48), 
Nupes (45—97) : chart. 8 x 5}in. ff. 100, quaternions 
numbered at front, 14 11. Interlinear glosses and con- 
siderable scholia. 

Subscriptions : at beginning tod émipavots &pxovtos 
&ABéprov mlov 7d BiBAlov. ft. 2 vers. Snuntplov nab 
edpnulas : Tod at end : Tewpylov tov BdAAa 
éott BiBAlov. 

31, (iii. A. 17) chart. 8 x 54 in. ff. 9, 21 11. muti- 
lated at end. 

Contains ff. 1—19 Cuton. EpisToLar. 

21—27 Musarevus Hero AND LEANDER. 

29—91 Prolegomenato ARISTOPHANES and scholia 
to Piur. and Nusrs. Librarian’s note ascribes the 
collection to Musurus. Note on f. 33r. eis thy 

33. (iii. A. 19) Coprnus, NicEPHorvs 
CALLIXTUS, HISToRICA. chart 8x5 in. ff. circ. 70, 
22 a, 1541. Atend: 7d mapdy BiBAlwv 
xeipds BapéAn ert Tis ev odpKov 
oixovoulas Tod Kup. XT apua ev unvi voeuBplw Ar 


y 18, perhaps a brother of Basilius Varelis, of whose 
writing a specimen is given by M. Omont (Fac-similés 
des MSS. grecs &c. 1887) : ef. Legrand, Bibliographie 
Hellénique i. p. 273, and see MS. No. 108 : the book 
may perhaps have been written at Venice. 

34, (iii. A. 20) chart. 8 x 5} in. ff. cire. 80. saec. 
xv. 

THeEOocRItUs (part) ine. II. v. 11. 

PHILOSTRATUS IMAGINES. 

PINDAR OL. (part). 

36, (iii. A. 22) S. Joann. DAMASC. DE FIDE 
ORTHODOXA: membr. 8 x 5 in. ff. 24, 29 ll. saec. xii. 
= xiii. as Catalogue): small handsome minus- 
cule. 

In the middle of this are stuck, loose, 10 leaves of 
a vellum MS., 7x5 in. sace. perh. xi.: said in the 
Catalogue to be Ammonius on Porphyry’s Isagoge : 
but to judge from the contents, part of an astronomi- 
cal treatise by a Christian. Perhaps the last quinion 
of some MS. 

$7, (iii. A. 23) Psatrer. Membr. 7 x 5 in. ff. 
cire. 200, 18 ll. Large archaising hand, saec. xv. not, 
as Cat., x. Illuminations in the early style. 

At beginning ’AABéprov Kapralwy &pxovros 
KTH 

88. (ii. B. 1) Artsror. Ernics. Chart. 94 x 6 in. 
ff. 99, 12 quaternions+8, signed front and back, saec. 
xv.: well written, marginal notes. At beginning 
"AABEptov mlov Kapralwy Epxovtos xrijua. ‘Olim 
Georgii Vallae,’ Catalogue ; but I did not find the in- 
scription. Late note at beginning ‘ Aristotelis Eth. 
Nic. libri x. cum aliquot Pottillii marginalibus.’ 


39, (ii. B. 2) chart. 9} 6} in. ff. 215, quaternions 
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numbered back and front, 25 ll: in different 
hands. 

Contains : ff. 1—49 PHALARIDIS Epp, 

51—62 Brut Epp, 

63—67 Dion. HAL. IUDIC. DE ANTT. SCRIPTT. 

70—100 NicANDRI THERIACA, with scholia. 

101—132 ORPHEI ARGONAUTICA, 

134—215 Sorpnochis ANTIGONE, with interlinear 
glosses. 

At beginning &ABéprov mlov kapratwv &pxovros KTH uo, 
here, and at end, Tewpyiov rod BaddAa Td 
BiBAlov. 

40, (ii. B. 3) VARIonUM comM. IN PTOLEMAEUM, 
PAuLUS ALEX. DE GEN. MUNDI: chart. 9 x 6in., 
gatherings of 14 numbered in front. 

At beginning rod émipavods &pxovros &XBéprov Td 
BiBAlov. 

At end Tewpylov rod BdAAa ear) 7d BiBAlov. 

41, (ii. B. 4) Scholia to Sopnoctes : chart. 8 x 6 in. 
ff. 199, saec. xv. : well written and preserved. 

44, (ii. B. 7) ANon. GRAMMATICA, PHOCYLIDES 
7a Aeydueva. dpyupd: chart. 9x 54 in. ff. circ. 50, 27 
ll. After Phocylides, besides a monocondylion ending 
in duhv, the date @rovs ré r, i.e. 1455: the third 
figure is erased but was probably &. 

45, (ii. B. 8) Dion. AREOP. DE COELESTI HIERARCH, 
etc. with lexicon to words in Dio: chart. 84 x 6 in. 
ff. 155, 24 Il. saec. xv. 

On blank leaf at end: dxrwBp. ras 
éxdoad(?)ra KapdBia Td BeveriKa of(?)povores eis 
oTpopadia, 

46, (i. B. 9) Nicer. BLEMMIDA, FRAGMENT ON 
Locic, Phat. PHAEDO, THEOPHRASTUS Tay 
gvoixd, PRocius on Evcuip : chart. saec. xv. 83 x 5, 
written by different hands. 

47, (ii. B. 10) THEoport GAZAE 
elcaywyns libri iv.: chart, xv. saec. 8x7, if. 133, 
quinions, 

49, (ii. B. 12) MarrnHArus CAMARIoTUS, GRAMMAR: 
cigaywyh eis Thy emitoudrepoy exdobcion 
kal capéorepoy bird GopwTdrov Kal AoyiwTdrov 
xuptov parOalov Tov Kapapimrov: chart. saec, Xv. 
84x54, 24 1. ff. 54. 

On last page, Tewpylov rot BaddAa éort Td BiBAlov. 

I could not find the name of ‘Giorgio Virgizio 
Ritimneo,’ who is said in the ‘ Cenni Storici’ to have 
been the first possessor of this MS.! He would doubt- 
less be a member of the family of the well-known 
Angelus Vergecius. 

§1, (ii. B. 14) ARatus PHAENOMENA (ff. 1—53), 
Homert xii. (55-64), Hestop THEOGON. (65- 
99), Hes. Scurum Her. (100-117), Lycorpur. ALEX. 
(118-189), PrnpAR On. NEM. (190-264): chart, xv. 
if. 264, 84 x 6. 

At beginning and end, repeated, the names of 
Valla and Alberto Pio: Valla’s name is crossed out 
where it first occurs, the second inscription relating 
to Alberto takes this form—éadBéprov kpatoiv- 
Tos Kdpmou Kal copwrdrou éort Td BiBAloy. 

This MS, is known as J. among the MSS. of the 
Homeric Hymns: see the edition of Abel (Prag, 
1885), or that now forthcoming by Prof. A. Goodwin, 
for which the MS, has been recollated. 

58, (iii. B. 1) PLurus (ff. 2—56), 
CLoups (58-116): chart. saec. xv. ff. 121,11 Il., 9x 6, 
quaternions numbered on first f. These are scholia 
and interlinear glosses. 

54, (iii. B. 2) PLurarcn Aporurn. Lac., ARIST. 
mepl dperijis, EPISTLES of DioGENES Cyn., CRATES, 
Cuton, ANACHARSIS, APOLLONIUS, HIPPOORATES, 
al. : chart. xv. 84 x 54, begins with 11th quaternion. 


1 I see that ms. Vat. Pal. 90 belonged to him :— 
yewpylov rod Kuplov rod Bepytrov (Stevenson. ) 


At end: yewpylov rod BiBAlov, 
and there are marginalia in his hand. Beneath is 
pasted a strip of paper bearing the words rod émpavois 
&oxovros &ABeprou Td BiBAlov, perhaps taken from 
the front fly-leaves, now lost. 

55, (iii. B. 3) Synestus, Err., EuNarius, LIBANIvs, 
ORATT., Georc. LecAPENUS, ANDRONIC, ZARIDAS, 
Epp.: chart. xiv. 8 x 6, ff. cire. 300, 40 ll., written in 
a small hand. f. 81, at the end of Synesius, -yewpytou 
Tod BdAAa 7d BiBAlov, crossed out, and beneath, 
GABEptov mlov kpxovros Kapralwy +d BiBAlov. Valla’s 
subscription recurs at the end of Andronicus Zaridas. 
] did not see either of the inscriptions given in ‘ Cenni 
Storici,’ one of which, of the year 1372, makes the 
monk Theophanes owner of the book, but they may 
well be there, There are several erased subscriptions. 
(Montfaucon, lec. p. 32). 

56, (iii. B. 4) Nicomep, Grras, Insti. Arist., 
Evciip Eem.: chart. xiv. 84x5. I did not find 
the names of Valla and Alberto, given in ‘Cenni 
Storici.’ 

57, (iii. B. 5) Consranr. LAscaris, DE NOMINE 
ET VERBO lib. tertius, DE SYNTAXI lib. sec. (ff. 2— 
49) : Grea. CyprRiIus SERMON ON S, GEorGE, GEMIST. 
Pietro extr. from Strabo: chart. xv. 84x54. F. 
497. in the same hand as text : kovorayrivos ouvératev 
év péoon ret amd Oeoyovias TH Ewdueva eioly 
év TeruTMpevp TpaTy. On the last f. but one, in 
a nearly illegible hand, éree ¢r¢ [1482] maprio I 

evyeveto vios ov (??). At beg. 
and end Valla’s usual signature, crossed out at beg. : 
at beg. Pio’s. The MS. may apparently be dated be- 
tween the years 1476, that of the first edition of 
Lascaris’ Grammar, and 1482: cf. Legrand, Bibl. 
Hell. i. pp. 1 and 15, and the colophon to the edition 
of 1490 given on page 16. I regret that I have no 
note as to whether, as the writer of ‘Cenni Storici’ 
asserts, the first part of the MS. is written by 
Valla. 

58, (iii. B. 6) Moscnoroutus, THEopos., PsELLus 
al. gram.: chart. 84 x 53, in various hands, a. 
1449, 

At end: els 7d mapdy BiBAlor. 

At beg.: rod moAukpatous GABéprov No 
mention of Valla. 

59, (iii. B. 7) VarionuM GRAMMATICA ET 
RHETORICA, LUCIAN. DIAL. ., THEOPH. CHARACT. 
etc.: chart. xv. 8x 6, ff. circ. 200, in various hands. 

At beg. Valla’s inscription, crossed out, at end that 
of Alberto Pio. 

60, (iii. B. 8) Penrecosrarium, chart. xv. 84 x 
54, 24 IL. 

At beg. rb mapbv eve euod Caxaplov 
Tod meyayidvyn. 

At the end are inserted 29 ff. of another MS. larger 
in size, being part of a Pentecostarium or Synaxarium, 
as a librarian’s note in MS. says. 

61. (iii. B. 9) Varia MEDICA, chart. xv. 83 6, ff. 
97, quaternions, 22 11., all in one hand. 

At beg. rod emipavots tpxovtos &ABéptou rd B:B- 
Alov ; the writer of this inscription, evidently Pio’s 
librarian, has here and in many other books added 
a table of contents, At end, ,Valla’s usual signa- 
ture. 

62, (iii. B. 10) Consrant. HARMENOPOULUS, alii 
iuristici, chart. 84 x 5, ff. cire. 200, a. 13893. __ 

At end: 7d mapdy pny Kd 
érous 7 a. 

Below this, in another hand, a subscription illegible 
but evidently the same as that on the next blank page 
but one, viz. :— 

BiBAlov amod Tov aixdva avrdévis Kadoodvas vios 
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Tov malrpds] yewpylov xadooiva. In Latin: Anto. 
calossina fios (#) pap (sic) calossi. There follow some 
more dates in different hands. 

63, (iii. B. 11) Dion. PEriecer., AELIAN Var. 
Hist., Hestop. Op. Di., THEOGNIS, yvwpodroyla, 
HoMERI BATRACHOMYOMACHIA (15 pages from a 
printed book) : chart. xv. ff. circ. 200. 

68, (ii. C. 1) Dion. Hat. pE DEMosTH, SING. VI 
DICEND., AD AMMAEUM, AD Cn. Pomp., DE THUC. 
HIST. IuDIC.: chart. xv.-xvi. 10x 7: well preserved, 
but mut. at beginning, and with many lacunas in the 


text. 
70. (ii. C. 3) Corysosrom opuscuLa, chart. 94 x 
6, xv. 
"At beginning : tod avrwvlov 7d mapdv BiBAlov. 
Beneath : yewpylov rod Td PiBAlov Fors. 
At top of text: aABéprov xapralwy upxovros 


KTH ua. 

On last f. : Ant. panormita. 

71, (ii. C. 4) Synaxanium. Membr. 94 x 7, 2 
columns, ff. circ. 300, quaternions signed back and 
front, saec. xi. A flowing minuscule hand below the 
line, text a good deal abbreviated, many marginal 
notes in contemporary hand. Stichometrical notes, 
Ona blank page facing the text are some verses in 
uncial, the first of which runs yéypa¢e. yewprylos 
axpeios. 

72, (ii. C. 5) Basti 
Membr. xi. 94 x 7, ff. circ. 200, quaternions signed 
-— and front, 2411. Fluent minuscules below the 
ine. 

73. (ii. C. 6) EVANGELISTARIUM. Uncial, app. of 
the early xth century. Membr. 94 x 6, ff. 292, 21 ll. 
Thick vellum, letters upright and square, upon the 
line. Gatherings of 8, unsigned, ruled on the hair 
side. Corrections and marginal notes in various hands, 
uncial and minuscule. Breathings &c. in red. From 
the form of the letters one would be inclined with 
Montfaucon (Diar. Ital. p. 31), to put the MS, in 
the viiith century, but a reference in the Calendar 
(first found by the librarian Cavedoni) to the death of 
a wife of Leo VI. :(a, 892) seems decisive for the 
later date. 

74, (ii. C. 7) Evcnotocrum For Marcu, Aprit, 
May. Membr. 94x 7, ff. circ. 300, 32 ll. saec. x.-xi. 
Good medium-sized minuscule, usually below the 
line, but sometimes above or cut by it. 

Under the date April 7, Tt nuepa 
Oeodopos. 

75, (ii. C. 8) VaRIA GRAMMATICA ET RHETORICA, 
including Isocratres AD DEM. ET Nicoct., and 
Lystas’ Eprraputivs: chart. xv. 9} x 64, ff. circ. 100, 
24 ll. in various hands: at the end of a Summary of 
Hephaestion, -yedpy:os 56 BdAAa tAakevtivos #ypaype. 
At beg. Alberto Pio’s name, at the end Valla’s. 

76, (ii. C. 9) ARISTOTLE OPERA VARIA MINORA, 
PACHYMERES QUAEST. MECHAN. : chart. xv. 9x 64, 
22 ll. f. circ. 100. Said in ‘Cenni Storici’ to be 
written by Michael Suliardus, but the subscription 
escaped me ; cf. No. 85. Alberto Pio’s name at the 
beginning, no trace of Valla’s. 

7. (ii. C. 10) Scholia to Avot. Ruop.: chart. xv. 
94 x 64, ff. 143, quinions signed back and front: on 
the second fly-leaf, yewpylov rod BdAAa éor) 7d BiB- 
Afoy, and there are notes in hishand. Nosign of Pio’s 
name. 

82, (iii. C. 8) Gzoreius Cyprivs Epist.: chart. 
xv. 9x6, ff. circ. 200. 

At end, in hand of text, + 6 év d:axdvois Oeod eAd- 
Xioros yedpyios 


1 Fabricius Bibl. Graec. ed. 1809, xii. p. 46 gives 
an account of a Georgius Moschampar, apparently an 
ancestor of this scribe xyapropiAat rijs éxxAnolas in 
the 13th century. 


kal tis abrhy as viv pnow 6 wooxaunp exaxoip- 
yncewev. 

Also: hic liber est mei Benedicti de Onctariis de 
Vincentie Secretarii Serenissmi dm Regis Jerusalem 
Cipri et Armenie ct. M.cccclij. 

84, (iii. C. 5) ‘ ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE TREs : 
codex chart. in 4to. saec. xv.’ : missing. 

85, (iii. C. 6) Varta asTRONOMICA : chart. xv, 
9x64, ff. 103, 22 11., well written. At end: rédos 
Tav KaAGy Xdpis Beod Td Sapov Kai 
mévos pixandov govAlapdov rovyapoby ek 
apyelov. 

At. beginning, Alberto Pio’s name; at the end, 
Valla’s, 

87, (iii. C. 8) Scholia to to 
critus, to PuLato’s EutHypHro, METAPHRASIS of 
Pinp. Otymp. alia: chart. xv. At beg. are the names 
of Valla (crossed out) and Alberto Pio. 

88, (iii. C. 9) Arist. Macna Mora ta, chart. xv. 
ff. 44, 94 x 64. At the end: yedpyios 6 BddAda 
trakevtivos eéypave re rois pidots xa} 
iaxdBy peppapiw nad uartew 
iaxéBw sqq. are in an erasure, 

At beg. Alberto Pio’s name. 

89, (iii. C. 10) Prato, Crirras TrmaEvs Mrixos 
épov: chart. xv. 9 x 64: in Valla’s hand, but not 
signed (unless a leaf has fallen out). At beg. Pio’s 


name. 

90, (iii. C. 11) M1cHArt PsELtvs, alii mathematici. 
Membr. xi. 9x 6: small regular minuscule below the 
line. Deficient at beginning and end; many pages 
supplied by quite late hands on paper. 

(iii. C. 12) ANON. wapdppacis els thy 
«hv, Musarvs, Hero and LEANDER: chart. xv. 
9 x 64, ff. 840. Much injured by damp: f. 69 is 
bound in strips of paper taken from the fly-leaves : 
on one, cut away, is yewpylov rod BadAa éo7) 
7» BiBAloy, crossed out—from which it may be in- 
ferred that the book belonged also to Pio. 

92, (iii. C. 13) Scholia to Eurrerp. Hecusa and 
PHOENISSAE : chart. xv. 8 x 6, ff. 66. 

98. (iii. C. 14) Scholia to Eur. Onzsr. 
PuHoEn.; Arist. PLur. Ran: Opyss, a—c; 
A. B. ¥, 2: alia. 

Chart. xv. 9 x 64, ff. circ. 200; at beginning 
Valla’s and Pio’s names, Valla’s crossed out. The 
MS. bears in two places the figure ‘ No. 74,’ from some 
earlier numeration. 

95, (iii. C. 16) AcninLEs Sratius ALIL IN ARAT. 
PHAENOo. : chart. xvi. 8 x 6, ff. cire. 50. 

96, (iii. C. 17) two books bound in one : 

(1) CLaup. PToLEMAEUS DE MUSICA: chart. xv. 
8 x 54, ff. circ. 50: many notes in Valla’s hand. 

(2) Eusraru. 1n Dion. PERIEGET. : chart. xv. 9 x 6, 
ff. cire. 100. 

97, (iii. C. 18) GALEN. ARS, MEDICA PARVA: 
chart. xv. 9 x 64, ff. circ. 100, ona fly-leaf : Jacobi 
Ferdinandi Filii ex libris. 

98, (iii. C. 19) Hymnat. Membr. xi.—xii. 84x 6, 
ff. 144, quaternions signed back and front, 14 ll. 
Small upright minuscule below the line, no accents 
or breathings : notes above: wants two quaternions 
at beginning. 

99, (iii. C. 20) Prnp. O1.-(part), Hestop Or. 
Tueocr., At. Ex. OEp. T., Eur. OREST. ; 
all with scholia. 

Chart. 84 x 54, ff. cire. 300: saec. xiv.—xv. 
mutilated at beginning. Notes in Valla’s hand, who 
repaired the book. 

100. (ii. D. 1) Demerr. PHAL, DE ARTE ELOCUT., 
ARIST. DE ARTE Portica, PLuTARCH V. ARTAXERX.: 
chart. xv. 11} 8, ff. circ. 75, quinions. Notes and 
some ff. of miscellaneous matter in Valla’s hand: at 
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end of Poetics, yewpylov Td BiBAlov TodTO. 
At beginning, table of contents in the hands of Pio’s 
librarian, but without Alberto’s name. 

101, (ii. D. 2) Joszpu1 MONACHI PARAPHRASIS 
ARISTOTELIS DE ANIMA, DE VIRTUTE etc.: chart. xvi. 
114x 8}, ff. cire. 200: well written and preserved. 
On the back of the last page, in a different hand to 
that of the text, réAos povcoupos a p (1508) oxrwBp 
¢: beneath are prayers, in the same hand. 

102, (ii. D. 3) Acts and Episries, chart. 114 x 
74, ff. 188, signed quaternions, double columns, saec. 
xv, Copied from an xith century archetype. At 
beginning Tod kpxovros *AABEprou mlov 
7) BiBAlov: at the end the fly-leaves, which may 
have contained Valla’s name, are gone. A leaf at the 
end has a curious table of compendia with their 
meanings: forw mpds 5a &c. Cf. a MS. of the 
Biblioteca Angelica in Rome, No. 32. 

103. (Gi. D. 4) Evrocius anp 
GEOMETRICA: GEM. PLETHO, DE IIs QUIBUS ARIS- 
TOTELES A PLATONE DIFFERT. 

Chart. 11 x 84, ff. 83: at beginning rod Aaumpord- 
tov kpdvtopos ’AABéprov mlov 7d BiBAloy: on f. 83r 
Valla’s signature. 

104, (i. D. 5) Intap, ABI, part of A, preceded by 
Isaac Porphyrogenitus’ introduction: mut. at beg. 
and end; abundant scholia and grammatical and 
metrical notes. 

Chart. xv. 11x 8, ff. 50, 39 11. Of Valla and Pio, 
to whom the book ® ascribed in ‘Cenni Storici,’ I 
found no trace. 

107. (ii. D. 8) GALEN kpdoews 

Chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. 212. At beginning rod 
vouvexeoratou &pxovros &ABEprov ; at end 
Valla’s signature. 

108, (ii. D. 9) Toroport GAZAE GRAMMATICA. 

Chart. xv. 11x74, ff. 186. At bottom of first 
page: mapotoa ypauatinn evar euod 
BapeAn. 

109. (ii. D. 10) ALEx. APHROD, PROBLEMATA, 
ARIST. PROBLEM., GALEN OP. MIN.: chart. xv. 11 x 84, 
ff. cire. 100. Valla’s signature on two places in the 
fly-leaves, once crossed out. Pio’s name on the first ; 
at the end of the text, ALBERTUs Ps., followed by some 
further inscription in Latin. 

110, (ii. D. 11) Homer Opyssry, chart. xv. 11x 
8, ff. 200 : at beginning some verses in Valla’s hand, 
and his signature ; also at beginning tod copwrdrov 
&pxovros GABEprov Tiov Td BiBAlov. 

111, (ii. D. 12) Loct communss ex S. Scriprura. 
Membr. x.—xi. 11 x 9, ff. 199, quaternions, 25 11.: 
free minuscule sloping to right, usually below the 
line, but often cut by it. On verso of last leaf but 
one is a Hymn with musical notes : on verso of last 
leaf is drawn a large eagle. 

112, (ii. D. 13) AvoLL. Roop, ARGONAUTICA, with 
commentary. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 84, ff. circ. 200. Commentary is 
~ and in a different hand to that of the 

xt. 


At beginning and end, Valla’s signature, once 
crossed out : at beginning, in the hand of Pio’s librar- 
lan, 4ABéprou mlov Upxovros Apollonii 
Argonautica cum commentariis manu doctissimi viri 
Alexandri chomatae eretensis episcopi arcadiensis 
orthodori et optimi. On Georgius Alexander v. 
Legrand, 0.¢, i. p. 8. 

13, (ii. D. 14; Niconaus CABASILAS AL. ECCI. 
Chart. a. 1560, Nov. 14 ; 11x 73, ff. circ. 100: atend 
of Nicolaus, + év avdpeod | vrapudpov rod 
| voeuBplw + the rest of the MS. 


is in a different hand and unsigned. Another mode of 
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Darmarits’ signature occurs in MS. No. 154. See 
Schmidt, Centralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, III. 129 sq. 
The form Nrdpyapos to which he takes exception 
(beruht vermuthlich auf falschen Lesung) is abundant- 
ly attested. 

114, (ii. D. 15) Orrnevs Arconavtica, SoLon 
ELEGIEs, PHocy.ipEs, PLAro Eprnomis, chart. xv. 
11 x 8, ff. cire. 50. Allin Valla’s hand, with mar- 
ginal notes and corrections. Signatures at end of 
Argonautica, yewpytos 6 obdAAG TAaKevTivos &ypaie ; 
a hand, apparently Valla’s own, has made oddAAa into 
BadaAas, and éypaye into eféypaye. At beginning the 
usual inscription of Alberto Pio. 

115, (ii. D. 16) Turopnitus rrorosparartius, al. 
medici. Chart. 11 x 8, ff. 171, a. 1487, Nov. 25; in 
different hands, F. 166 v. at end of text: vumarz 6 
Baaords Ke voevpiov dum¢. At beginning Valla’s and 
Pio’s inscriptions. On Nic. Vlastus as a scribe ef. 
Legrand, Bibl. Hell. i. p. exxviii. 

116 and 117, (ii. D. 17 and 18) HERMOGENEs, AL. 
RHET. Chart. xv. 11x 8, ff. cire. 100: voluminous 
scholia. The fly-leaves have perished. 

118, (ii. D. 19) Porrnyr, Isacoc., ORGANON 
(part). 

11 x8, ff. 232, 2.1478, May 1l. F. 2287: 


mapodoa BiBAos év [sic] ev 
ia 51d xeupds fépews yewpylou cov ypnyopomdu- 
Aov t+ 6 ypdwas, exwv. 

The third figure must have been omitted in the 
date, ¢7 7, since Georg. Gregoropoulus lived towards 
the end of the xvth century. On him v. Legrand, ii. 
p. 261 sq. 

119. (ii. D. 20) PLurarcnt op. MIN. TRIA : membr, 
xvi. 11 x 74, ff. cire. 50: illuminated. 

120, (iii. D. 1) Curysosrom Homities. Membr, 
xi. 11 x 84, double columns, ff. circ. 200, quaternions, 
thirty-one written lines on fifteen ruled. Good up- 
right minuscule, below the line. 

121, (iii. D. 2) Heston or. err D1., TueEoe. Scur., 
followed by lives of Hesiod ete.: chart. xv. ff. 55, 
10% x 8, all in Valla’s hand. F. 55r. yedpywos 6 
ovdAAa (BdAAas) mAakevtivos éypaye. At beginning 
Alberto Pio’s inscription. 

123, (iii. D. 4) Homer, Ixtap, chart. xv. 104 x 74, 
ff. 450, quinions: the fly-leaves are wanting. F. 2r. 
is a note in Valla’s hand. 

125, (iii. D. 6) Bessarton, fAeyxos tay Kata 
TlAdtwvos BAacpnuav. Membr. xvi. 10 x 7, ff. 


170. 

126, (iii. D. 7) Clement ALEx. etc. Membr. x. 
ff. 295, 10 x 64, 31 Il., quaternions. In three 
hands. 

(a) Ff. 1—47, Clement Alex. mpotperrixds mpds 
€ranvas, 47—172 eiusd. madaywyds, 172 v. 17387. 
a hymn, inc. gol rdévde Kayo madaywyt mporpéow, 
181—206r. eiusd. Adyos mapawverixds mpds EAAnVas, 
2067.—227 Tatian, mpds EAAnvas, 227—238 v. Justin 
miorews etc. 

Thin upright minuscule, below the line but often 
running over it, strokes of one thickness, syllables of 
words much disjoined, quaternions not signed. F. 
238 v. at bottom, in semiuncial : (7 a@nvarydpou mpes- 


Belay xpiotiavav, év 7H B ber Tov PbAAov. Tod 
éxouevou retpadiov. 

(b) 2397. one page of the conclusion of Tatian mpds 
€AAnvas, crossed out. 239 v.--288r. Athenagoras 
legat. pro Christianis, de resurrect. mort. The hand 
is of the same age as (a), but handsomer and more 
cursive, the stroke varies in thickness ; quaternions 
are signed, beginning with Aa. From this and the 
crossed out f. 2397. and the note on 238v. it is evident 
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that (b) is the original part of the book, and that (@) 
supplements the loss of the first A quaternions. 

(c) 288v.—293v. éx Aaxtavytiov Tov 
pouatov Kal Trav defect. at end. 
This hand also is contemporary with the other two, 
but far freer and more abbreviated. Scholia, in two 
or more fine semiuncial hands, are frequent through 
the entire book, and were evidently added after the 
various parts had been put together. 

For the position of this MS. in the text of Clement 
v. Dindorf, ed. Oxon. 1869, praef. vii. 

127, (iii. D. 8) ArntsropHANes Piurus (ff. 8—42), 
ULoups (44—84), Frogs (84—130), Knicuts (131— 
163), Brrps (163—224), 

Chart. xiv. 10 x 64, ff. 224, 17 ll., quaternions : 
interlinear glosses and marg. scholia to all five 


plays. 

On a fly-leaf which has been pasted in at beginning 
are: 

(1) De miser Marco musuro. 

(2) Questo libri é de mi andronico Manolesso. 

(3) Alvise barbaro. 

On f. 1 at bottom, Iste aristophanes sunt [sic] Fr. 
(?) francisci barbari veneti patritii, The same two 
names, Alvise and Francesco Barbaro, appear in the 
MS. Vat. gr. 1421 saec. xv. See M. de Nolhac, 
Fulvio Orsini, p. 167n. 

128, (iii. D. 9) THEopHyLact on 

Membr. xii. 9 x 64, ff. 88, 43 11., quaternions, of 
which 9 is missing and 8 misplaced. 

129. (iii. D. 10) XzNopHoN Symp., Orc., PLATO 
PARMENIDES. 

Chart. xv. 9 x 64, ff. circ. 70. Five leaves of the 
Parmen., the title and some notes are in Valla’s hand : 
the fly-leaves are missing. 

130. (iii. D. 11) Isocrarss orarr. that ad Demoni- 
cum is lost (one quaternion). Membr. xv. 94 x 64, 
ff. circ. 100. Has the inscriptions of Valla and Pio, 
and many notes in Valla’s hand. 

181. (iii. D. 12) THeocnis. Chart. 9 x 64, ff. 46, 
a. 1492. 

At end: xelp apyelov covdidpdou : guoB. 
Has Valla’s and Pio’s inscriptions. F J 
182. (iii. D. 13) Varia asrrotocica: chart. xv. 
84 x 6, ff. circ. 100. In ‘Cenni Storici’ said to have 
belonged to Valla and Pio: I did not find their 
names. 

133. (iii. D. 14) ArisropHanges Frocs (1—48), 
KNIGHTS (49—96), Birps (97—168), ACHARNIANS 
(169—216) : interlinear glosses but no scholia. chart. 
xv. 9x 64, ff. 216. Fly-leaves gone. 

135, (ii. E. 2) Artsror. Propiem., ALEX. APHR. 
PROBLEM., anonymi dialogus, inc. obdev dperijs 
obdév 

Chart. xv. 114 x 8, ff. 114: the last two pieces 
written by Antonius Kad 
Toure év Kphrn ééypayev. At beginning and end 
Valla’s at beginning Alberto’s. 

136. (ii. E. 3) THEoporus ProprRomvs al. eccl. 
Headings of part of the MS. are in the hand of 
Andreas Darmarius. Chart. xvi. 114 x 8, ff. circ. 


70. 

138, (ii. E. 5) S. Ioann. DAmascenus Hist. 
Bart. ET losapHAT. Chart. 11 x 8, ff. cire. 100 a. 
1560, Dee. 8. Headings and more than half of text 
in hand of A. Darmarius. Subscription: év &reor 
dvdpeod | vrapudpov rod emidavplorov | ape év 
Beveria SexeBplw 7. 

140. (ii. E. 7) Apotton.RHop. ARGONAUTICA : 
chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. 112, illuminated: has the 
original vellum wrapping. F. 2r. Valla’s inscription, 
f. 2 v. that of Alberto : rod piAavOpwrordrov &pxovtos 
K.T.A, 
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141, (ii. E. 8) loann. AcTUARIUS DE PRAEVIDEN- 
TIA EX URINIs ete. 
Chart. xv. 114 x 8, ff. 111: at beginning on vellum 
cover the inscriptions of Valla and Pio. 
148, (ii. E. 10) Trropium: chart. 114 x 8, ff. 192, 
6 


double columns, a. 1439; subscription: éreAew 7) 
NP 


a 


mapoy tpiwdlov év ree or uC wd B ia ev 
Beveria. 
Beneath, two lines of cipher: + (rOpev x 
CATOAX, WX XEAX + 
i.e. ypapev map’ ypnyopiou Tod 

144, (ii. E. 11) Miscell., among which Arist. DE 
Munpo, Isocr. AD DeMoN., ARIST. DE VIRTUTIBUS 
LUCIAN DE NON TEM. CRED., DE LUcTU, CiIc. Somy, 
Scre. and Car, MAI. graece. 

Chart. 11 x 74, ff. 177, 41 Il. a. 1441. 

At end of Ar. de mundo: + éwAnpdé0n 6 mapdy 
Adyos 5a xeupds voraplov Tis aywrarns untpo- 
méAews Aakedatmovias......... vixoAdou Tov AeBeviri 
lovAAlw érovs 6 atrds Adyos early Kuplov 
Snuntptov Kal abOévrov pov paovAA Tod KaBdnn: + 
xwpinds eorw eis Td ypdpew Kal Bid KUpiov 
Kal uh Katdpacda. Ff.. 175, 176 are two 
letters to Cabaces: the first inc. 7@ addévrn wou 7a 
pov Kuplw Snuntplw paova Ta xaBann. 
pov pov Tod Séouat byialvew x.7.A., signed 
yewpywos oxoAdpios, The second inc. eddotoratw 
paodA eis uévos éxmemAhpwKa gov Tovmitayua 
«.7.A,, signed 6 ods kara mdvra 

F. 177 v. another letter to Cabaces : correspondent’s 
name above, yaBpihA lepoudvaxos. 

F. 175 v. at top: rod dyxovirdvov 
xetpet [sic]: below, ina large hand, épws 
ovdels eis &yvworov pépere. 

At beginning: Libro di (?) arie Coie (!)— 
Grec® Man®. 

Nicolas Lebenites is doubtless the same as Nicolas 
Vestiarites, No. 42 in M. Omont’s ‘ Fac-similés.’! On 
Demetrius Cabaces v. de Nolhac, Fulv. Ors. pp. 146, 
147 and 448. This MS. may add something to our 
knowledge of him. 

145, (ii. E. 13) Piurarcu, XENOPH. SCRIPT. 
MIN., ALEX. APHR. PHYSICA etc. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. cire. 100, in two hands. 

At end Valla’s signature, at beginning Pio’s, with 
table. 

146. (ii. E. 14) Tuocrirvs. Chart. xv. 114 x8, 
ff. 49. Subscription : yedpywos 6 BddAas 
éypave; notes in Valla’s hand. At beginning Alberto 
Pio’s inscription. 

147 (ii. E. 14) THroporus Merocuira. Chart. 
xvi. 1148, ff. circ. 70. Index and titles in hand of 
A. Darmarius. In the middle of the book the initials 
etc. have not been added. 

149, (ii. E. 16) PorpHyr. on Prox., MARINUS ON 
Evct., Ar. ANAL. PosTER. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 8, ff. cire. 200. 

At beginning &pxovros &ABEprov 
mlov 

At end yewpylov tod BadAa Td BiBAlov. 

152. (ii. E. 19) Dio Curysost. DE REGNO, DE 
TYRANNIDE, VENATOR, DE VIRTUT., PLUT. DE MUS, 
Porpu, IN Prot. HARMON. 

Chart. xv. 11 x 74, ff. cire. 100. Notes in Valles 
hand : at beginning of text in scribe’s hand, -yewpylov 
Tod BdAAa dvbpbs eiryevods Kal copod 7d BiBAtoy : this 

1 To the MS. written’ by him we may now add 
Vat. Palat. 256, a. 1449, from Sig. Stevenson's 
Catalogue. 
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crossed out by Pio’s librarian, who has above ’AABeptouv 

mlov kapralwy %pxovros Ona fly-leaf Valla’s 

own signature. : 

154, (iii. E. 1) Anastasius alii theolog. 

Chart. xvi. 12 x 8, ff. cire. 200. Greater part of 
text and all headings by Darmarius : f. 59 v. 51a xe«pds 
avdpéov vrapuapov Tod éx povenBaclas 
Td mapdy BiBAlov. 

155, (iii, E. 2) Anasrasius, al. 
chart. 12 x 8, ff. cire. 400 a. 1550. Subscription apy 
& mapdv BiBAlov 7d 
pevoy eis Td TAY TOD ToAoMaVTOS 
did Xeipds Kapuod yewpy. rpupar kal of 
abtd por Sia Tov Kv. 

156. (iii. E. 3) IoaNNEs Beccus EPIGRAPHAR, al, 
theol. Chart. 12 x 8, a. 1560. Beccus written and 
signed by A. Darmarius, Sept. 20, 1560: the rest in 
another hand. 

157, (iii. E. 4) Cnrysosr. Hom. 1n Matru. chart. 
12 x 8, ff. cire. 300: written by Darmarius, but ap- 
parently unsigned. 

158, (iii. EK. 5) Grycas. Epp. chart. 
11 x8, ff. circ. 300, cire. 1560, subscription 6 ff. from 
end: adrn eyeypadn mapotoa amd xeipds 
avdpéov vrapudpov Tov éx poveuBaclas’ Kal ei odK exer 
GAnbes pépos 5 ypdp~wv maparypape. 

159, (iii. E. 6) Sonrrarius. Chart. 
12 x 8, a. 1560, Sept. 15, written and signed by A. 
Darmarius. 

168. (iii. E. 10) Grec. Naz. al. 
1148, ff. cire. 300. 

At beginning: hune liber ego fi franciseus grecus 
precator emi in insula rhodi et valet arvrcos 9...... 

164, (iii. E. 11) OrpHEUs Hymns (1—27), CaL- 
= Hymns (28—58), Homer Hymns (49— 

Chart. xv. 114 x 8, ff. 92: all in Valla’s hand, 
with marginalia by him: f. 84 v. yewpylos 6 ofadda 
(BdAAas) mAaxevtivos %ypaye f. 10 v. inscription of 
Alberto Pio. This MS. is # of the Homeric Hymns: 
v. under no. 57. 

165. (iii. E. 12) Gramm. var. Byzant. Chart. 
xv. ff. 240, 114 x 8, At end, Valla’s signature: the 
front fly-leaves have gone. The writer of ‘ Cenni 
Storici’ thinks the scribe was Antonius Damilas. 

166, (ii, F. 1) Grecor. Naztanzen. onarr. 
Membr. xv. 12 x 84, ff. cire. 70, illuminated. On 
rect. of fly-leaf : ex thessalonica constantinopolim ct 
inde venetias hic liber advectus a. 1486 dio Georgio 
Vala ; beneath, in an older hand : georgius Xgonus 
Cretensis é rhythyma, On the verso, the usual inscrip- 
tion of Pio. Fly-leaves at the end are gone. 

167. (ii. F. 2) Cyrintus mept : 
chart. xv. 12x 8, ff. cire. 50. 

171, (ii. F. 6) Tuzoporerusal. theol. Chart. 12 x 
8, ff. cire. 450: first 288 pages in an unsigned hand, 
the rest written by A. Darmarius, September 29, 1560, 
at Venice, acecrding to the subscription. 

173, (ii. F. 8) Eman. BryENNIUS DE MUS., 
ARISTIDES DE Mus., BAccHIUs ISAGOGE ARTIS MUS., 

EROD. DE HoM. VITA, JULIANI IMP, SYMPOSIUM. 
xv. x 84, ff. 140, in various hands. 

ns, a nnip inscripti : 
Valle ana Pio, gi g and end, the inscriptions of 

174, (ii. F. 9) Prot. ALMAGEsT. AND Fructus 
LBB. SUORUM, PETOSIRIS EP.: AD NECHEPSUM. 
ceaet, 114 x 83, ff. 264, a. 1488. The whole in 

alla’s hand. At end of Ptol. yedpysos 5 
Thaevrivos étéypaye ev everiais trex amd 
woiaveyiavos Sexatn (ev eras.) forauévov, at 

ing table in hand of Pio’s librarian, but his 


Chart. xv. 
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name is missing. I have not found another example 
of a dated MS. in Valla’s hand.! 

176, (ii. F. 11) Evrnymrus IN PsAL- 
MOS. 

Chart. 114 x 8, double columns, II. 239, a, 1464, 

dis 6 Terpaxds Kal ris Exarovtddos 

Kal obx) wA€ov 

Sexdrns Sevrépns 

avtwviw Kal 
A strict interpretation of d:s 6 rerpaxds would, I 
suppose, give 6872, z.e. 13864 as the date ; but the 
indiction and Solar Cycle seem to make 1464 
certain. 

177, (ii. F. 12) Zonaras Hisroriarum, 
Chart. xiv. 114 x 8, ff. 564, well written. Front fly- 
leaves are gone: f. 3 v. dpoeviov marpiapxov.........:f. 
560r. Valla’s signature: f. 563 v. Pio’s inscription. 
Above the latter is an erased inscription in Latin - 
iste liber est met It may be doubted if the 
Arsenius to whom this book belonged was Apos- 
tolius, made Archbishop of Monembasia in 1514 
(Legrand, i. p. elviii.) 

178, (ii. F. 13) Chart. xiv. 114 x 84, ff. 242: at 
the end is an Easter Table, in which as an example is 
taken the year gwd, z.c. 1836. f. 697. are some mono- 
condylia, which appear to read ayla Bonde? Ta 
wavovjA TH v. Legrand 
ii. p. xxiii. sqq. 

79, (iii. F. 1). Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 100: 
written entirely by A. Darmarius, but unsigned. 

181, (iii. F. 3) Lisanius Epp. Chart. xvi. 124 x 
ff. 200. 

The writer of ‘Cenni Storici’ considers that this 
MS. was copied from a good archetype. 

183, (iii. F. 5) Curysost. Homi. on Marrn. 
Membr. xi. 12 x 9, ff. cire. 300, double columns, 32I1. 
quaternions. 

185, (iii. F. 6) Diop. Stcun. Chart. xv. 12 x 8, 
ff. 216, all in one hand. At end: uixajAos amoordAns 
Bufdvrios peta thy GAwow Tis a’tod matpldos mevia 
Kal rhvde thy BiBAov OG ev Kphrn eké-ypaver. 
The MS. has the original vellum covers; on the 
recto of the fly-leaf, povcotpov xréap iv 
eypagero. 

187. (iii. 8) Ioann. Curysost. Epp. 
xvi. 12 x 8, ff. circ. 100. 
written by A. Darmarius. 

188, (iii. F. 10) loann. SERMONEs. 
Yhart. 12 x 8, ff. 560, saec. xvi? at end: éredcesdOnh 
mapotoa Sapov dia Xetpds Kamod 
iwavvov mdvov evredois te Kal auabods, Kal of 
por 5d Tov Kdpiov. This scribe 
is unidentitied. 

190. (iii. F. 12) Dionysius Argopac. al. eccl. 
Chart. 12 x 74, ff. cire. 450. From the tables of 
festivals, it would appear that the MS. was written 
about the year -wA8, i.e. 1324. In the binding are 
two leaves of a late uncial ecclesiastical MS. in double 
columns, said in the Catal. to be the ‘ Encomium of 
Chrysippus Presbyterus, 


9, 


Chart. 
Unsigned, but perhaps 


1 Perhaps the archetype of the MS. in the Escurial 
2 1,1, Miller Catalogue, p. 453, of which the sub- 
scription runs: Awvatos 6 
amd mply bwdpxov Tod -yewpylov 
tod BaddAa (kal yap éyeypdpe: TH 
Borepov Tov emipaveatdtov aABépruv Tiov 
Tov Kapmatov: éyévero tre: amd Beoyovias oKtp- 
popopiavos éBddun év Kdpm@, Tod abtov 


GABEprov exBAnbevros Hdn THs idlas apxis brd Tod 
okopriov Tod miapwrdrou Tay 


2 


bad 
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| 
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191, (iii. F. 13) Evrip. Hrrepocr. Herac ir. 
Dioc. CratEr. AESCHIN. Epp., AEL. VAR. Hist. 
Chart. xv. 114 x 8, ff. circ. 50, in two hands, At 
beginning, Alberto’s inscription with table: Valla’s 
name does not appear, but the outer front fly-leaf and 
all those at the end have gone. 

198. (iii. F. 15) Lveran : for a list of contents 
and a collation, see Sommerbrodt, Rhein. Mus. 
1882. 

Membr. 114 x 9, 33 11, quaternions ff. 112: well- 
written minuscule below the line, of xith century 
character, but abounding in xiith century forms 
and ligatures : hence Sommerbrodt is probably right 
in dating the MS. at xi.—xii. as against Montfaucon 
(Diar. Ital, p. 33) who thought it was of the xth.} 
Text and scholia are both freely abbreviated. 

196. (ii. G. 3) Acr. AposTL. and EpisTLEs to end 
of that to the Hebrews. Membr. ix.—x. 12 x 9, ff. 
4 quaternions signed on first page, rulings on hair 
side, 

Ff. 1—43 Acts of the Apostles, wanting quaternion 
A: slanting thin uncial, upon the line, thirty lines 
on the page; at f. 407. (quaternion Z) begins and 
continues for 3 ff. a semiuncial hand that has pre- 
viously written the titles, 

Ff. 44—268 Epistles : well-formed minuscule, above 
the line, 32 11. There are stichometric notes, Several 
ff. are supplied on paper. 

197, (ii. G. 3) Eusrratius, Aspastus, MIcHAEL 
EpuH., ANON. IN Arist. Ernica. Chart. xv.—xvi. 
13 x 9, ff. ? 600. 

At the end, in a hand not that of Pio’s usual 
librarian : 7d mapdy BiBAlov wépas 
kal Tod éxpaveotdarov Kal Aoyiwrdtou KduiTos 
Tob Kapralwy Kal ra etfs: 
the same formula recurs in No. 205. 

I conjecture that it is a statement inserted by way 
of receipt by an agent or representative of Pio’s, in 
one or two of a series of books ordered of contem- 
porary writers—in distinction to those he obtained 
from Valla’s library ; and that to 7a étis should be 
supplied B:BAla. A date and place might be given by 
No. 207. To seek to identify these MSS. without 
further evidence would be rash, but it is a possible 
conjecture that they may be found among those that 
follow MS. 197 and 205, are of the size 13 x ¥, and 
contain for the most part Commentators on Aris- 
totle. 

198, (ii. G. 5) Atex. ApHR. IN ARIST. METEOR., 
alii astronom. Chart. xv.—xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 100. 
At beginning a table in the hand of Pio’s usual 
librarian. 

203. (ii. G. 10) Psanrer. Membr. xi. 124 x 9, 
20 1l., quaternions not numbered. Very large minus- 
cule below the line. 

At beginning : éré@y BiBAos abrn év rij ayla 
brép apécews Tav GuapTiay povaxod Beodociov Tov 
Kal 6 bia Toy Kipiov bo 
paxapi(n nal bo déera Tis Wuxiis 
Given in Montfaucon, Diar. Ital. p. 31, Palaeogr. 
Gr. p. 56. 

5, (iii. G. 1) Ioann. Puinop. ARIST. 
ANALYT., LEo Mac. rn Arist. AN. Prior. Chart. 
xvi. 13 x 9, ff. circ. 300; the same subscription as 
No. 197. 

207, (iii. G. 3) Arex. ApHR. IN AR, DE SENSU, 
PROCLUS craxelwots pvotxh, al. Chart. 13 x 9, ff. 
circ. 300, a. 1522. 

At end of Alex. Aphr. : %ypape 6 6 
5 vwraveds tod paplvov vids éverinor 
iorapévov r- apKB. 


1 Prof. Vitelli’s doubts (Museo Italiano, vol. i. p. 
18 note) are not in this instance justified 


At end of Proclus: yéyparra 
aitod auBpoctov. The rest of the MS. is in a different 
hand and not signed. 

215, (iii. G. 11) CLEOMEDES Oewpla, IOANN, 
PEDASIMUS DE COMETIS ET PLANETIS. 

Chart. xv. 18 x 94, ff. 52, scholia. At the end 
there are notes in Valla’s hand, but the end fly- 
leaves, which may have contained his name, are gone, 
At beginning Alberto Pio’s usual inscription. 

216, (ii. H. 1) EpHrarm Syr. al, theol. et med. 
Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 500: in various hands, 
one of which is that of A. Darmarius. 

217—219. (ii. H. 2—4) GALEN, OPERA varia 
MIN. All of them are chart. xvi. 13 x0. 

921, (ii. H. 6) HEroporus. Chart. xv.—xvi. ff 
184, 13x 9. 

224, 225. (ii. H. 9, 10) Joann. Canracuzenvs, 
Hist. ByZanv. 

Chart. xvi, 134 x 94, ff. 640, a. 1555. 

At end of second volume : 

Td mapdy BiBAlov ia Xeipds euod iwdvvov 
pavpoudtou Tod Kepkipwy kata udiov Co A [sic] 
Tov apve: Erous THS KATA TapKa yevvhoews TOD KV Kal 
60 Kad iw Xv. 

At the beginning of both volumes, Francisci 
Bologniti. 

226. (ii. H. 11) GALEN. Opusc. Chart. xvi. 13x 
9, ff. 380. ? written by Ambrosius Leo of Nola, (No. 
207). 

228, (ii. B. 13) Tuzoporus Merrocuira. 

Chart. 13 x 9, ff. 230, a. 1560, March 16. At 
end : 

’Everinow mapa maréa. : 
Tod emidavpidtov ape 
paptiov 

229. (iii. H. 1) Grec. Naz. and Bastu. Epp. 

Bomb. 134 x 104, ff. 287, 35 1]1., quaternions, saec, 
xi. defect. at both ends. Large free minuscule below 
the line, often abbreviated. 

930. (iii. H. 2) Corysost. Hom. IN GENESIM. 

Membr. 14 x 104, double columns, 34 IL, ff. 264, 

uaternions numbered back and front ; illuminated. 

gular ecclesiastical minuscule below the line, a. 
1050. 

F, 264v. in semiuncial : éypdon BiBAos 
eddoxla piv Tis aylas dpoovolov Prat Cwomorod Tpidbos" 
ouvepyla trav aylwv Kal | ploy 
kal cuuéwv, vixo | Adouv Tod 
Beordrov ovaxod mpecButepov Kat Ka | Onyoupévov 
ceBaculas xetpl iway | vou ramewoi 
povaxod Kal édaxtorov mpecButépov Ere | 
voeuBplw kn 5, Ol Kwvorar- 
Tod émlkAny povoua | xov Kal tepapxodvros pix 
[ana]. 

Two lines below, in minuscule : 

Boor 7H evrvyxdvere Kal TOU 
yous évrpupare Trois Ad-yots obs ex ovvérater aylov 
én Tav fepav BIBAwv Tov pwroews, pvelav THs 
kal mpéoBnv mpds xpiordy Kal 

F. 64r. at top, in an ignorant hand: vnxwhas 
mpwerat anore (the rest is cut off by 
the binder) 

F, 255r. in a good contemporary hand ; + xa} peydda 


Bevrépa pe pov Tov ra 
sim. ff. 263v. 2647. 

F. 264v. below the other subscriptions : 

unv) iavvaplov [sic] ¢ wA5 [1326] 
Sova’ rod | pmovaxds 6 
[sic]. ib. at bottom ; in 
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does not occur, but the fly-leaves at either end are 


ne. 
(iii. H. 3) Puorrus, BIBLiorHEcA. 

Chart. 14 x 94, ff. 720, 3¢ 11, quinions, a. 1559. 
At end, in red: BlBAos airy bn’ KopynAtov Tod 
woupmoupéwy | viod avbpéov, THY 
apibos TOUpKwy everinor | diatplBovtos 


egeypaon tre: amd Tis Oevyovias apud. 

9392, (iii. H. 4) ine. mivat obv mavtwy Trav 
BiBAlwy Tis BiBAvoOHKNs Tis THs a Tpa- 
né(ns: TOV BiBAlwy. The titles are separated 
by red lines drawn across the page. Inc. Aidduou 
eis Thy Suhpov HAidda Sunpov HAids mera Tis 
etnyhoews. 

expl. mepréxov Blouvs diaddpwv aylwv. 
Chart. xvi. 124 x 9, ff. 86. 

933, (iii. H. 5) Hippocr. op. min. Chart. xvi. 
134 x 94, ff. cire. 200, on fly-leaf, six times repeated ; 
vixvdowos 5 BovaxidAAos. 

936, (iii. F. 18) Sexrus Empire. apv. Matu., 
LIBAN. ORATT., var. eccl. Chart. xvi. 114 x 8, ff. 
cire. 200. In various hands, one of which, though 
unsigned, is that of Darmarius. 

940, (iii. F. 17) Vania THEOL. ET MED. Chart. 
xvi. of various sizes and in different hands: part is 
by Darmarius, whose signature is on f. 457; xeip 
dybpedv vrapudpou Tov éx poveuBaclas: he has added 
the headings invhane. At the end are bound up 
pp. 65—80 of an edition of Demosthenes on vellum ; 
viz. Aaxplrnv (end), Populwvos, mpds TMay- 
talverov (beginning). 

249, (iii. B. 16) EVANGELISTARIUM and SYNAXx- 
ARIUM. 

Bomb. 74 x 54, xiiii—xiv. 19 ll. quaternions, well 
written. At end of Evang. on a blank page, in 
either the same or a contemporary hand, 6«é8°/ 
povaxds df 

243, (iii.B. 17) Acrs and Episttes. Membr. xi. 
7x5, ff. 296, quaternions, illuminated, defect at end. 
Upright minuscule, below the line. 

045, (iii. G. 12) NicomacHus GERAsS. ARITH- 
METICA, 

Chart. xv. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 100 ; on a piece of paper 
pasted on a fly-leaf : doxiusorod Tod KovdiAtov Kal_rod 
Kal Tod Xepelov wou kal Ted xapriov 

(iii. D. 20) ATHENAGORAS, TATIAN. al. 


Chart. xv. 9x 7, ff. 111. 

On fly-leaf at beginning : Hoc i florentie exscribt 
fecit Jo. Fe. Nes. M-rad (2) & J (?). 

At bottom, in a late hand: di 8. spirito di reggio. 
On Giovanni Francesco Pico see the article in Tira- 
boschi Bibl. Modenese. 

249, (ii. C. 13) contains, (a) Curysosr. Hom. 
chart. xv.—xvi. ff. cire. 350; (b) Goratas (ff. 
1—28), PHarpo (28—51), Hatcyon, part, (51, 52), 
with scholia. Chart, xiv.—xv. ff. 52, 114 x 9, (c) 
ANON. COMMENT, inc. ioréov 6 SidAoyos meprexer 
badeydueva mpdowma, (ff. 80), defect. at end, Boeriou 
wept réxvns (ff. 25). 

250, (iii. C. 21) Prypar OLymp. Membr. 8 x 44, 
f. 133, a. 1485. At end in red: 6 mapdv 
tivdapos dvarduact rod Aavpevtiov 
Aaouperdvov [both in ras.] xeipds euod iw” mpec- 
8urépov rod Kpytés, TETPAKOTT@ 
meumrw unvos SexeBplov meumrn.! 


? Was Lorenzo Loredano the son of the Doge 
Leonardo, who (Valentinelli I. p. 40) was procurator 
S. Marci de supra in 1529? He possessed two MSS. 
now in the D’Orville collection at the Bodleian, 
x. 1,1, 2, Etym. Magn. s. xiv. and x. 1, 1, 3, Pollux 


252, (ii. *33) Guarini Eroremara, in Greek and 
Latin, parallel columns. Chart. 84 x 64, ff. circ. 230, 
a. 1525. At end, on opposite’ pages: finis libro 
ferrariae anno MDXXV Die 26 julii, réAos Ta BiBAiw 
tis peppaplas tre: Ko LovAtov, 


INDEX. 
Datrep MANuscripts, 
Q, No. 230. 
4, cire. No. 190. 


336, circ. No. 178. 
1393, No. 62. 


No. 231. 
1560, Nos. 114, 138, 156, 159, 171, 228. 


ScRIBEs. 


[G.] Alexander Bp. of Arcadia in Crete, 112. 

Ambrosius Leo Marini f. 207, (226). 

Andreas Darmarius (Nrdpyapos) 113, 136, 
138, 147, 154, 156, 157, 158, 159, 171, 179, (187), 
216, 236, 240. 

Antonius (a. 1464) 176. 

Antonius Damilas, 135. 

Cornelius Murmureus, 231. 

David Bp. of Armenians in Cyprus (Armenian), 19. 

Georgius, 71. 

Georgius Gregoropoulus, 118. 

Georgius 6 worxdump, 82. 

Georgius 6 143. 

Georgius Tryphon, 155. 

Georgius Valla, 21, 75, 88, 86, 121, 146, 164, 174, (a. 
1488). 

Ioannes, 230. 

Ioannes Mauromatus, 225. 

loannes miavos, 188. 

Ioannes Rhosus, 250. 

Laelius Garussus (Latin), 19. 

Matthaeus Camariotes, 10. 

Matthaeus Sebastus Lampudes, 11. 

Michael Apostolis, 185. 

Michael Maleas, 228. 

Michael Suliardus (76), 85, 181. 

Nicolaus 6 AeBevirns, 144. 


s. xv. and a third MS. of the Greek anthology 
‘papyraceus saec. xiv. in quadrata forma grandiori,’ 
not now at the Bodleian, but of which D’Orville has 
a collation in his copy of the Anthology, Steph. 15— 
66 (cf. the D’Orville Catalogue, p. 64.) 
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Nicolaus Varelis, 33. 
Nicolaus Vlastus, 115, 
Theodorus, 17. 


Owners, Etc. 


[{Apostolius], Arsenius, 177. 
Barbaro, Alvise, 127. 

Barbaro, Francesco, 127. 
BovaxtoAdos, Nicolaus 6, 233. 
Cabaces, Demetrius Rhaoul, 144. 
Calosynas, Antonius, 62. 
Chrysogonus, Georgius, 166. 
Cyriac of Ancona, 144. 
Euphemia, 28. 

Franciscus of Bologna, 224, 225. 
Franciscus grecus, 163. 
Gabriel-monachus, 144. 
Georgius Scholarius, 144. 
Jacobus of Ferrara (7), 88. 
Jacobus Ferdinandi f., 97. 
Loredano, Lorenzo, 25¢. 
Manolesso, Andronico, 127. 
Margounius, Manuel, 178. 
meyayidvyns, Zacharias 6, 60. 


Musurus, Marcus 101, 127, 143, 185. 

Nicolaus cathegum. 230. 

Onctariis (de), Benedictus of Vicenza, 82. 

Panidiotes Demetrius, 28. 

Panormita Antonio, 70. 

Pico, Giovanfrancesco, della Mirandola, 247. 

Pio, Alberto, (10), 21, (26), 28, 37, 38, 39, 40, 51, 54, 
55, (56), 57, 59, 61, 70, 75, 76, (77), 85, 87, 88, 89, 
(91), 93, 100, 102, 103, (104), 107, 109, 110, 112, 
114, 115, (129), 130, 131, (132), 135, 140, 141, 145, 
146, 149, 152, 164, (165), 166, 178, 174, 177, 191, 
197, 198, 205, 215, (230). 

Pottillius (7), 38. 

Reggio, library of S. Spirito, 247. 

Theocletus, 2. 

Theodorus, 74. 

Theodorus 6 &vtvyovirns, 242. 

Theophanes, 55. 

Valla, Giorgio 10, 24, 26, 28, (38), 39, 40, 49, 51, 
54, 57, 59, 61, 70, 77, 85, 87, 91, 93, 96, 99, 100, 
(102), (104), 110, 112, 114, 115, 123, 129, 130, 131, 
(132), 135, 140, 141, 145, 149, 152, 165, 166, 173, 
177, 215, 230. 

Virgizio (Vergecius), Giorgio, 49. 

Xylalas, Theodosius,, 203. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


COMICORUM ATTICORUM FRAGMENTA. 


Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta. Edidit 
TuEeoporus Kock. Vol. III. 1888. 
Leipzig: Teubner. Mk. 16. 


Dr. Kock is to be congratulated on ar- 
riving at the completion of this important 
edition, on which he has spent so many years : 
a maturiore aetate paene ad extremam usque 
senectutem, he himself says. The work is 
throughout thorough and scholarly : the 
notes are terse, and the dryness of criticism 
is often relieved by happy illustrations ; nor 
is the editor above adding a word of explan- 
ation when necessary. As far as can be 
judged he has neglected no source of informa- 
tion discovered since the appearance of 
Meineke’s work; and the criticisms of 
Cobet, Herwerden, Blaydes, Naber, Ellis, 
and others, which have been published since 
that date, are by themselves sufficient to 
justify a new edition, even if the labours of 
Kock himself and the new fragments which 
he has brought to light did not found a claim 
for the publication of a fresh collection. 
This, the third volume, is probably the 
most interesting of the series: for it con- 
tains the fragments of Menander. These 
fragments, having been to a large extent 
cited by Stobaeus for their merit, are more 
agreeable reading than the uninteresting 
fishy and culinary quotations of Athenaeus, 
which fill up so large a portion of the second 


volume. Menander is not, perhaps, very 
profitable reading. A poet to whom marriage 
was a failure, sons and especially daughters 
a nuisance, and the duties of life more or less 
bores, is a poet after whom Euripides seems 
manly. Still his fragments are very pleasant 
reading, and not without utility, in so far as 
they inculcate prudence and moderation, 
though they seldom preach any higher vir- 
tue. Often too, his reflections irresistibly 
recall some well-worn English saying, so 
much of naturé’s kinship have they. Thus 
‘Man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upward ’ is like "AvOpwros' ixav} zpodaars «is 
dvotuxev, ‘Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick’ is like érirovov 76 
mpocdoxav. ‘To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain’ resem- 
bles 6 péyrtov 80 dpyilerat. 
And sometimes he rises very far indeed 
‘supra soccum,’ as in that solemn verse 
Gravra ovyav beds e&epydferar, and in the 
famous sentiment, dy of Geot pirotow 
6vnocxe. véos. All this however. is very 
tragical mirth, and much nearer Euri- 
pides than Aristophanes. There was not 
much fun in Menander: and of the little 
there was less than its fair proportion has 
been preserved in these fragments. It was 
as a sentimentalist rather than a comic poet 
that Menander was the most popular dra- 
matist of the world for many centuries. 
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Alciphron tells us that in his time all the 
world was still running to see Menander’s 
Misers, and Lovers, and Superstitious Men, 
five hundred years after the author’s death. 
The Comic Fragments are a field in which 
the greatest Englisk scholars have done some 
of their best work : scarcely a page is there 
without some fine critical correction of 
Bentley’s or Porson’s or Dobree’s. It is 
satisfactory to find from Kock’s pages that 
the torch of Greek criticism is still being 
handed on in England. On p. 89, fr. 312, 
Kock adopts a certain emendation of the 
late Bishop Wordsworth, for 
several of Mr. Ellis’s might have been 
adopted, not only mentioned: when Dr. 
Blaydes shall have published his Adversaria 
on these fragments, which have already gone 
through the press, no doubt the contribu- 
tions of our countrymen will be considerably 
augmented. Among foreigners in recent years 
who have exercised their genius on the text 
the first place is occupied by Cobet. Perhaps 
Dr. Kock isa little too ready to place Cobet’s 
conjectures in the text. Thus on p, 115, fr. 
402. he reads with Cobet én’ duddrepov ods 
qrixAnpos Kadi | Kabevdjoev where 
the MSS. of Gellius give AM®OTEPANIN 
which is certainly the old reading dyddrepa 
viv, and the better reading, for viv is wanted. 


The Greeks said both éx’ duddrepa and én’ 
dudorepa ta Gra: the Romans rather said 
in utramque aurem. Next to Cobet, Herwer- 
den’s emendations are most conspicuous and 


are often obviously right. We should have 
been glad to see more of them introduced into 
the text. Dr. Kock’s own emendations are 
generally sensible and good, occasionally 
brilliant, and he is evidently a thorough 
metrical scholar. The caesura of the ana- 
paest seems to be the rock on which 
emendators are most frequently wrecked. 
ven Cobet himself does not always 
escape : for instance, p. 175, he proposes év 
Tais Tapayais padiora tov dpovorwra dei, 
where the MSS. give only ¢povotvra: ‘qua 
conjectura caesura corrumpitur.’ 

_ Some of the more striking of Kock’s con- 
lectures are the following : p. 91, 7yopacpévov 
Opaypav ayw mpoBdriv avamrnpov déxa, where 
the MSS. of Athenaeus give éyamyrév, which 
is however defensible and scarcely succumbs 
before Kock’s illustration ; p- 109, 
zovnpia where Stobaeus had 
if we remember Avywpov 
kat otpopov of Arist. Ran. 775, quite puts 
Cobet’s out of court; p. 186, 
Gavoy tis dAnbeias exer | éviore Kai 
Tihavorépav dxdw : the MSS. of Stobaeus give 


70 mifavov, the sense evidently requires some- 
thing like rémi@avov, ‘ what is incredible’ ; p. 
190, for drav Tis ebvoodvTos oikérov | 
ovdev KéAALov Biw Kock prefers 
atvyn Tis, Which gives a stronger sense. Kock 
introduces thisinto the text, but this is scarce- 
ly justifiable. He is however more than 
justified in substituting, p. 214, bredeEdunv 
‘I conceived,’ for ééfapynv which never bears 
this sense : Erixrov, extpédw, 
His parallel from Plat. Menex. 237 is by it- 
self sufficient to establish his conjecture : 
THs Texovans Kai kal 
P. 236 : on the word éxxopyGeins Aristoph. Pax 
59, a scholiast says as 6 Mevavépds 
yor : Kock suggests pro- 
bably rightly. Dr. Blaydes had already 
suggested this to me, There are many other 
good conjectures in the volume; there are 
also many inferior ones : and there are places 
where Kock seems puzzled by a simple senti- 
ment: thus on p. 210, éore dé | 
pdBos, Kock remarks 
‘quid sibi velit doBos non exputo.’ Surely 
goBos is a fearful prodigy, a ‘monstrum’ : 
as Juvenal says, if a friend gives up a deposit, 
it is ‘prodigiosa fides,’ so Menander says 
that a woman talking rightly is a prodigy, 
which, though not a chivalrous, is quite 
an intelligible, nor absolutely groundless 
observation. On p. 69 the words xavOdpov 
peAdvrepos are quoted from Photius and 
Suidas. Kock adds the remark ‘ verbis 
x. p. bestiola significari videtur’: surely 
the words refer to a person: perhaps some 
girl ‘nigrior formica pice graculo cicada, 
as Martial has it, was described as x. ped- 
avrépa. On p. 424, in an anonymous frag- 
ment where a sterile field is described, ‘ which, 
like ladies, attends only to appearances,’ 70 
Tov yuvakov, Suatypet povov, Kock is 
at a loss, although sense and construction 
are both fairly obvious, and reads fjpa, 
connecting it with the next line, but giving 
no sense. On p. 242 Arsenius’s remark is 
given that Menander called envy zpovoayv 
rhs woxns: Kock rightly points out that 
is wrong, and suggests zapdvovay : but 
it is very extraordinary, when he himself 
reminds us that Socrates called envy ‘the 
saw of the soul,’ that he should not see that 
mptova is to be here read for zpdvoiav. 

Kock and Meineke seem both to have 
missed a probable emendation in a fragment, 
p. 212 : drdovixos éori Kai pia yovy | cis 
Here Herwerden suggests A‘av omitting 
eis pivw, which occurred to me also, but I 
now see that the true reading is puapd. This 
word puapds was often applied to a woman, 
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as a pestilent creature, cf. Arist. Lysist. 253, 
dpaxot yuvaikes Kai puapai: here corres- 
ponds to @Advicos in the text ; cf. also Frag. 
535 (K) yuvaixas érAacey & 
Geot | €bvos puapor. 

In a fragment on love from Stobaeus, p. 
67, Menander says that those who are not 
taken captive in youth pay the penalty by 
loving more violently in old age. 


ot eis ynpas dvaBodas rovovpevor 
ovTOL TOU Xpovov TOKOUS. 


Propertius probably had this passage in his 
mind when he wrote ‘Saepe venit magno 
fenore tardus Amor.’ The MSS. of Stobaeus 
vary between rod xpdvov and wpaiovs. This 
discrepancy indicates a word which the copy- 
ists could not make out ; it is strange that 
tapxaiw has not been suggested: these men 
pay interest as well as principal. I now find 
Hirschig has anticipated tapyaiw. 

P. 152, fr. 530, 17 segg. : ef te Kaxov 
dAnbes elyes, Pedia, | Lyreiv adnbes pappaxov 
tovtou o | viv ovk Kevov etpyKa TO 
hdppaxov | zpos TO Kevov: oinOyre dheAciv 
o¢. | o ai yuvaixes KiKAw| Kal 

In the third verse read xevov alpe xai 70 
pdppaxov | mpds TO Kevov: oinbevra 8 dpedeiv 
ti oe | ai yuvaixes The 
sense is: ‘you have a trivial ailment: you 


need apply only a trivial remedy: but if 


you think it does you any good, let women 
rub you and lustrate you.’ 

P. 167, fr. 550, 551: Clemens Alexandrinus 
quotes these fragments, in the first of which 
Menander says every man has a good genius, 
but no bad genius : in the second that every 
god is good, or good in every respect. 
Clement carefully tells us the words may 
bear either meaning : 


> 
dravta 5 dyabov tiv 


The emendations mentioned by Kock 
oiop’ civar, Dobree: dyabdv 
elvat, Kock) are not likely ; I think eva: rdv 
is a corruption of évvoyréov, ‘we must con- 
ceive of every god as good,’ or ‘conceive God 
to be good in every respect.’ tiv Oedv cannot 
be sound: for if it were, the ambiguity 
noticed by Clement would not be in the 
words. It is also to be noticed that in 
Clement’s comments on the passage efvac does 
not occur; and that the verbal voywréov 
precedes. 

On leaving Menander we come back 
to Athenaeus and his cooks: and there is 
plenty of fun to be derived from these brag- 
ging artists. Anaxippus gives us a cook 


who varies his dishes according to the pro- 
fession or age of the guests, p. 296, vs. 41: 


bray éyyis Tw 8 wopds 
Kal Tod Biov Aapmpov Tow). 


Here 7 tw 8’ 4 copds is a good conjecture 
of Kock’s own for jy dé 63° torepos of the 
MS. Dobree had proposed 7 & 6 oravpds, 
but Athenians were not crucified. Hegesip- 
pus tells us of a cook (p. 312) the odour of 
whose dishes was like the voice of the 
Sirens: no one could pass by until he was 
dragged away by a man with nostrils 
gagged. Sosipater’s cook (p. 314) claims a 
knowledge of architecture, astronomy, and 
military science. Among other things he 
must tovrravov (vs. 
39) a passage which strangely puzzles Dr. 
Kock ; dmravov is mapa mpoodoxiay for 
Gepedvov. Euphron exhibits an artist who 
found everything else anticipated by pre- 
vious masters; so he made stealing his 
speciality. In this passage, p. 318, several 
emendations have been overlooked: in v. 
19 zoAAoi yépovres should be yépovres. 
At |. 24, the thief-cook addressing his favour- 
ite pupil, who is rivalling his master at 
thieving, describes how that pupil forced 
sacrificers to sacrifice several victims, instead 
of one, stealing parts of the victim as it was 
sacrificed : 


70 yap rap 
kabeis THY xEipa THY piav 
, 
Eppubas eis TOV AdKKov itapas Tov veppov. 


Here ri piav should be ri Aady. The 
left hand was the hand of thieving, (furtifica 
laeva). MIAN and AATAN are practically 
the same word. 

Euphron claims even the poetic art as part 
of a cook’s education ; Damoxenus tells us 
that Epicurus was a cook. The line is 
corrupt : 


A, péyewpos Fv Kaxeivos, Hider Geot. 
B. paryetpos: 


For ot« Geot I suggest (or 
Hono? dr; cf. Arist. Nub. 229, ravras 
av otk évoputes ; cf. also 


Plaut. Bacch. i. 2,13. Hirschig gives 4 yj 
ai Geot which is adopted by Kock. But in 
the first place this could scarcely have 
been mistaken: secondly, there is an 
obvious objection to place it in the mouth 
of either speaker. 

Diphilus having been included in the 
second volume, fragments like these form 
the major part of the longer citations after 
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Menander. But there is an interesting 
fragment of Apollodorus of Carystus quite 
Aristophanic in tone where the pleasures of 
peace are commended. Fortune is blamed 
for preferring to see the Greeks at war 


(p. 281) : 
éfov raiLovras 
aiAoupevors ideiv. 


The MS. gives woe for ideiv, which is my 
own conjecture. There must be some mys- 
terious objection to it, which I do not see. 
I do not understand Kock’s ovodeiv. 

Of the new fragments which have for the 
first time been included in a collection the 
most interesting is the anonymous one, p. 
420, found by Weil among the Egyptian 
papyri : in which a young man describes with 
all the ardour of a convert how he has found 
salvation in a philosophic school. It has some 
hard critical nuts to crack, which will repay 
the critic to attempt. I have not much more 
to add at present, but I may remark that on p. 
302 the word lost after yeAdoao’ is probably 
that on p. 354 in the line 
mapacitovs Tod tovs AnAtovs the first 
word should be atrod, ‘parasites of the god 
himself’; that on p. 451 after the line yapa 
olda Kal trois yetroow the words yéAwr’ 
probably occurred. 

The main external defects are the want 
of a good index, a work in itself, and 
of a separate list of the new fragments 
included for the first time: these are now 
scarcely to be detected after a tedious 
comparison of the lists headed K and M: 
and a separate list is especially desirable in 
this volume, which contains an enormous 
number of new Adespota. In Meineke’s 
edition these occupy seventy-three pages, and 
number 498 ; in hock’s they fill 286 pages, 
and amount to 1582. Dr. Kock must have 
been at immense pains to collect these frag- 
ments. They are gathered from scholiasts, 
grammarians, lexicographers, rhetoricians, 
fathers, historians, philosophers, anecdota : 
many of them quoted as verses, and conse- 
quently already, for the most part, known, 
and already published with the Comic Frag- 
ments: but many have up to this lain hid, 
poetic gems of various brilliancy embedded 
in a matrix of prose quotation, now for the 
first time detected by a careful miner, now 
first polished and set by a skilful lapidary. 
But Dr. Kock has been too comprehensive, 
too anxious to include everything that 
could possibly be regarded as a comic verse, 
or part of a comic verse: he has, there is no 
doubt, often set before us as verse what is 
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not verse at all. I could give several proba- 
ble instances of this, but one which is 
quite certain will suffice. It isa mostastonish- 
ing blunder, and one which Dr. Kock was 
about the most unlikely man in the world to 
commit. On p. 543, fr. 768 is thus given : 
eyo yap orévdopat, katpos THs 

Dr. Kock’s note is : 

‘Cramer, Anecd. Ox, IL. 408, 22, opevdovn: 
Tapa TO omévow TO quae quam- 
quam ipsa nocte sunt obscuriora, cum mani- 
festo sint tetrametri iambic reliquiae ea 
comoedia excerpti, hic deesse nolui. Vocem 
Kaipos sequebatur vocalis.’ 

So Kock writes. But this is no comic 
tetrameter Iambic. These are the sublime 
words of St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 6,1 translated 
in our version: ‘I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.’ There have been great blunders on 
the part of great scholars, but this ‘takes 
the cake,’ to use a metaphor which is both 
Aristophanic and modern, And the reader 
would like to know what criterion Kock 
obeys in making up his verses, when he 
detects them in their bed of prose. On 
p. 480, he gives us this quotation from 
Theophylact Simocatta : rdxvn Avpaivera 
TOUS KapTOUS WS TUpavvos Kai TOUS 
idpdras 6 tadas Tois 
From this Dr. Kock gives us fr. 381 thus : 

Toiow kaprots maxvn Avpaiverat 

kal Tovs idpOras Tots xapiCopat. 

Why does he leave out the highly poetical 
dmapaitntos tipavvost Why does he leave 
out 6 tadast These have as poetical a look 
as any part of the passage. The following 
may be nearer to the original verses supposing 
that there were verses at all : 


Tow Kaprois TAxvn Avpaiverat, 

Tipavvos amapairytos ws, kal Tovs [ 

idparas 6 tddas Tois XapiCopat. 

Many instances like this will present 
themselves to a careful reader. But this col- 
lection of Adespota will probably prove the 
most interesting part of the book to scholars 
of a critical turn. It will give them employ- 
ment and amusement for years to come, and 
in spite of occasional short-comings is one of 
the most valuable additions to classic liter- 
ature which have appeared during many 
years. 

But a second article would be necessary to 
do this work anything like justice. It is not 


1 The concluding words in the Epistle are kal 6 
Kalpos Tis avadvoews 
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so great a work as Meineke’s, and in all pro- 
bability would not have been completed 
without that edition, but is lighter, handier, 
and more instructive ; it brings the critique 
up to the level of recent scholarship, and 
ordinary readers who possess Dr. Kock’s 
edition, can dispense with both of Meineke’s, 
between which this occupies a middle position 


in respect of bulk. The tone of comment is 
pleasant, and not generally discourteous 
except towards Herwerden, to whom Dr. 
Kock seems to owe a grudge. On the whole 
the world of scholarship will heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Kock ‘de provincia tam diu 
administrata decedenti.’ 
A. PALMER. 


EURIPIDES AS A PHILOSOPHER. 


De 
Leyden. 


Euripide Philosopho. J. 
E. J. Brill, 1888. 


Tuts treatise—a thesis for the Doctor's 
degree at Leyden—leaves the impression, 
which under the circumstances may be con- 
sidered highly favourable, that the author, 
when he had finished it, was ready to write 
a much better one. 

The book (208 pages) is divided and sub- 
divided into numerous heads, such as ‘ Quid 
Euripides de rerum natura senserit’, with 
sections ‘De ortu et interitu rerum’ ete. 
Under each head the passages bearing on 
the subject are collected and compared, with 
a view to obtaining for result the opinion of 
Euripides. Such a classified collection is use- 
ful in itself ; but the results, though not for 
that reason useless, are in great part negative. 
We cannot trace in Euripides with any 
certainty the doctrines characteristic of 
Anaxagoras or of Socrates ; he cannot be 
shown to have favoured Alcibiades, or to have 
differed in his views of contemporary politics 
from the average man of the later Periclean 
age. Such is the upshot. The discussion, 
though sensible in the main, shows traces of 
immaturity and imperfect consideration, as 
for example in the pages on the origin of 
religion (p. 79), which do not rise above the 
level of a prize essay. Meanwhile however 
we remain without any answer to the main 
question of all. Since the dicta of Euripides 
on almost all subjects are as inconsistent as 
we might expect from a dramatist, how is it 
that his works leave upon us, and produced 
on such contemporaries as Aristophanes, so 
strong an impression of ‘tendency’, and 
what is their tendency ? 

But on p. 166 we find some remarks 
which, if true, are of such wide bearing and 
great importance, that they seem rather late 
in their appearance :— 


apery autem apud Graecos fuit perfectio illarum 
facultatum quae virum faciunt agendo strenuum et 


iustum, cogitando subtilem; neque ea in homine 
otioso esse potest sed in cive tantum qui cum civium 
societate coniunctus vivit. Quamquam autem in illis 
sententiis nihil inest, cur non talem virtutem etiam 
Euripides sibi proposuerit, puto tamen aliter se rem 
habere. Omnia quae nuperrime enumeravi exempla 
virtutis excelsae ; castitas singularis, mors petita non 
solum pro patria sed etiam pro singulorum hominum 
salute, iniuriae condonatae, praecepta quae non solum 
facta sed et cogitata sancta esse iubent cet., mihi 
videntur esse indicia rationum severiorum et re- 
ligiosiorum, quas poetam, cum morum priscorum auc- 
toritas dissoluta esset, in ancipiti illo bivio sibi elegisse 
supradisputavimus. Sipraeterea reputamuseum vitam 
otiosam potius laudasse quam publicam, non inepta 
mihi videtur suspicio etiam virtutem ei obversatam 
esse diversam ab antiqua illa aperf, augustiorem scilicet 
eandenque angustiorem, morum sanctitatem magis 
spectantem quam virtutem civilem, omnino propius 
accedentem ad recentiorum saeculorum humanitatem. 

These remarks, much more clear and com- 
prehensive (notwithstanding the reference 
back) than anything which precedes them, 
seem to me on the whole as true as they are 
striking. They imply a view of the poet 
more complete and more just than is current 
in any book of authority, and it would have 
been well if Dr. Berlage had laid them down 
more distinctly as the foundation of his trea- 
tise. The offence of Euripides, as some 
judges then thought it, his profound merit 
and interest, as it may well appear to 
us, does not lie in this or that erroneous or 
pervertible maxim. It lies in this, that he 
was one of the first to desire, and to conceive 
as possible, the general improvement of man. 
He tends to place the worth and interest of 
human life primarily in the daily thought 
and daily action of the average individual, and 
next in those influences of common family 
life which bear most directly on the inner 
and outer life of the individual, after these, 
and as an instrument to these, in larger 
organizations and more ostentatious activi- 
ties. In doing so, he necessarily becomes a 
critic, and a not very friendly critic, of the 
specially Hellenic morality made by and 
for the Hellenic rods. The improvement of 
education, the true ‘sophistic’, so far as that 
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term has meaning, had rendered him, and no 
doubt many others, dissatisfied with that 
vigorous and graceful, but incomplete and 
in some respects singularly boyish conception 
of human capacity, which delighted Pindar 
and does not appear to have gravely dis- 
pleased either Aeschylus or Sophocles, either 
Herodotus or, we may almost say, Thucy- 
dides. Here, as 1 conceive, should be the 
starting-point of a satisfactory treatise ‘de 
Euripide philosopho.’ Whether the later 
dperi) deserves to be called ‘more narrow’ 
than the old Hellenic,may well be questioned, 
when we consider what the Hellenic zodis 
was, and what things that morality which 
dissolved the ods, transmitted through the 
schools of Athens and many a ramifying 
channel, has since done in the world. It 
appears to me the most undoubtedly precious 
legacy of ancient Hellas, which bore its best 
offspring in the act of death. 

That Dr. Berlage has here taken in hand 
an efficient instrument, may be seen from his 
subsequent treatment of Euripides’ much 
misunderstood ‘misogyny.’ On the subject 
of women, the poet’s dicta are as utterly 
inconsistent as on most other subjects. 
While on the one hand he exaggerates 
and embitters the depreciation of the 
sex which he borrowed from the general 
stock of Hellenic literature, on the other 
hand he is, as Dr. Berlage truly says, the 
first Greek after Homer who shows any 
approach to a just conception of what under 
normal circumstances women may and should 
be to society. Are these mere careless dis- 
crepancies, or are they different aspects of 
the same mind? Dr. Berlage chooses the 
second alternative. Because Euripides con- 
ceived, however vaguely, an advance in 
individual and family life, to which such 
women were necessary as the Hellenic life 
of the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries did 
not and could not produce, therefore it was 
that he assailed so fiercely the type which 
he saw. Space will not allow me to do jus- 
tice to this view, which I believe to be in 
the main profoundly true; it is at least 
highly interesting. It does not require us 
however to assume with the author, that the 
women of Euripides’ time were specially 
depraved, which cannot be proved and, if 
true, would weaken Dr. Berlage’s position. 

In the theological opinions of Euripides the 
author endeavours to find a chronological 
development. The evidence appears in- 
sufficient ; and the author is obliged to avow, 
that works so near together in time as the 
Medea and the Hippolytus show a widely dif- 
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ferent attitude. It is possible of course that 
between them lies a revolution in the poet’s 
mind, but Ido not think this will be made out. 

On points of detail I must be as brief as 
possible. ‘"HAv, ds p’ drwAéoas Kai Tove’. 
& ev Bpotois doris K.7.r. 
(Eur. Frag. 781, 11): in re luctuosa ad- 
ditamentum molestum et putidum.’ The 
play on the name is introduced for the sake 
of its associations with the most pathetic 
scene in Greek tragedy (Aesch. Ag. 1080). 
The context raises a doubt, whether the 
critic understood the point.—‘ pev 
mous olovs det dé iow.’ 
From pp. 29 and 196 it seems that the author 
renders thisdictwm, according tothe strangely 
persistent error, as if the infinitive to be sup- 
plied with det were civar. This is not merely 
impossible by the form of the sentence, but 
makes Sophocles’ criticism absurdly untrue. 
The infinitive supplied is zovety : Sophocles 
admitted reality only within the limits im- 
posed by poetic art, or rather by the Greek 
conception of dramatic art. Euripides, with 
or without reason, overstepped those limits. 
—‘ dvdpact pev Bovdai, Oedv ovxére 
miotis apape, viris vel constant consilia per- 


Jjida ; non amplius vero vis constat fides deorum’ 


(Med. 413). There is no antithesis between 
the sentences above quoted ; the clause Oedv 
. . .. dpape is closely joined with d0Auaé 
Bovdai, the use of dé being of the archaic 
fashion. ‘Men are now proved perfidious 
and inconstant to their oaths.’ The anti- 
thesis, ‘woman’s good fame is cleared’, 
follows in the next lines, ray 3’ éuav evxdeav 
x.t.A.—Hee. 799, GAN ot cbévover xo 
Kelvov Kpatav vopos (voyw yap Tovs Geovs 
yyovpeba Kai Copev Kat opurpévor). 
The author, partly following Nauck, finds a 
great difficulty in this vopos, because, he 
says, it is quite different from the ‘law 
which even gods must obey’, of which we 
hear elsewhere. Certainly it is: but why 
introduce at all this alien conception ? 
Religion, says the speaker truly or falsely, 
depends for its authority on our belief in 
moral distinctions. This belief depends on 
vopos: therefore divinity itself depends on, 
and in this sense is subject to, vopos. The 
meaning seems perfectly clear and sequent. 

I must not proceed further either with 
these smaller criticisms or with the discus- 
sion of wider questions, though there is 
material of both kinds. Enough has been 
said to show that this book deserves reading, 
and that the author’s further treatment 
should be favourably expected. 

A. W. VERRALL. 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER PLATO. 


Untersuchungen tiber Plato: Die Echtheit 
und Chronologie der Platonischen Schrif- 
ten. Von Constantin Rirrer, Repetent 
am Stift zu Tubingen. Stuttgardt, 
1888. 


Encuisu scholars are apt to look askance on 
‘quantitative criticism.’ The method is 
mechanical and laborious; it has many 
drawbacks, and its advocates are often prone 
to assign to it an exclusive or an exaggerated 
importance. Examples of this might easily 
be drawn from the field of recent Shake- 
spearian study. Yet within due limits and 
combined with tools of finer temper, this 
instrument is of unquestionable value, and 
has assisted in giving substantial certitude 
to the solution of some problems of excep- 
tional nicety. The discussion of ‘end-stopt 
lines,’ ‘weak endings,’ and so forth, may 
have been wearisome, but it has helped to 
bring the characteristic differences between 
Shakespeare’s earlier and later styles into a 
clearer light. And this is a real gain, 


although such determinations are of less 
consequence to the appreciation of a poet 
than is the corresponding discovery to the 


interpretation of a philosopher. The ques- 
tion of the order of composition of Plato’s 
dialogues, complicated as it is with doubts 
of genuineness, is manifestly not less im- 
portant than it has hitherto been obscure. 
And it is through quantitative criticism 
cautiously applied that there seems to be at 
last some hope of touching firm ground in 
this quagmire, 
‘ How mean an instrument 
May do a noble deed !’ 


For the present, it is enough to go back 
to the year 1881, when W. Dittenberger 
published his Sprachliche Kriterien fiir 
die Chronologie der Platonischer Dialoge 
(Hermes XVI., pp. 321-345). Having 
learned that the particle piv, for example, 
was rarely or never used by the earlier 
Attic prose writers, he read through Plato 
with this in view, and found that the 
familiar formula ri pyv ; was entirely absent 
from about two-thirds of the whole number 
of the generally acknowledged dialogues, and 
that in about half of them ye pay was no- 
where to be found ; while on the other hand, 
in the remaining works more than a hundred 
instances of ri yy ; and about sixty of ye pi 
appeared. Further, in three of these last- 
mentioned writings, the occurrence of both 


formulae is much more frequent than in the 
rest. The line of investigation thus marked 
out by Dittenberger has since been pursued 
by wany scholars, of whom M. Schanz’s 
is much the most significant name. His 
paper in Hermes XXI., pp. 439-459, has 
given fresh importance to this whole inquiry. 
The number of test-formulae has rapidly 
grown, and the many paths of observation 
successively opened show a remarkable 
amount of convergence. 

Constantin Ritter in the little book now 
before us (less than 200 pp.) has not only 
summed up the results of previous observa- 
tions, but has added much patient labour of 
his own. The facts are presented by him 
with a completeness that has been lacking 
hitherto. His work is distinguished not 
only by thoroughness, but by much candour 
and critical acumen. His ultimate aim is to 
interpret Plato anew from himself, to see 
him as he is, and not through Aristotelian 
or other spectacles, and of this endeavour he 
has given « promising sample in his Appen- 
dix ‘On the Movement of Thought and 
Fundamental Intuitions of the 7heaetetus.’ 
But he has realised the truth that until the 
order of the dialogues is determined, at 
least in outline, all study of their meaning 
and connexion must be comparatively crude, 
being battled by an insuperable obstacle. 

Herr Ritter has applied the linguistic or 
stylistic test not only to the dialogues ‘now 
universally acknowledged by some critics,’ 
but to the spurious and doubtful ones ; and 
he has boldly undertaken to reconcile some 
rather grave discrepancies between what 
may be called the material and formal 
evidence. The case of the Phaedrus is still 
the most serious in this respect. 

For the twenty-one genuine dialogues (the 
Parmenides and Lysis are regarded as doubt- 
ful) our author tabulates the results of 
more than sixty tests. He states moreover 
not only the number of pages contained in 
Hermann’s edition of each dialogue, but 
the number of questions and answers in 
each, so that the actual occurrences of a 
particular form of reply may be compared 
with the possibilities of such occurrence. 
Another special feature of bis work is of 
importance with regard to recent attempts 
to break up the Republic. He has made a 
separate register for each of the ten books. 
with, on the whole, a remarkable evenness 
in the result. 

The tests here referred to consist chiefly 
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of certain particles, adverbs, adverbial 
phrases, and formulae of reply, together 
with the curious recurrence of the Ionic 
dative plural of the first and second declen- 
sion, a peculiarity which some of the orators 
seem to have anticipated. But our author 
is not content with tabulating observations ; 
he discusses their bearings, and accounts for 
various inequalities, which show that an 
immediate inference from any single set of 
phenomena would be unsafe. The judicious 
remarks of Gomperz in his Platonische 
Aufsitze (1887) have had a wholesome 
effect. 

It may be well to summarize a few of the 
more striking of such phenomena. 

Ti pv; occurs more or less frequently in 
seven dialogues, and in fourteen not at all 
(but this includes the Apol. Tim. Critias, 
where there are few replies). 

To ovr appears in eight, to the exclusion 
of dvrws: four have dvrws only, five both, 
three neither. 

Xx<d6v is in eight dialogues always fol- 
lowed by 7, in six never, in one hardly 
ever. 

“Qozep prevails in some dialogues, xafazep 
not less markedly in others. 

Ta viv or 76 vov for viv occurs with varying 
frequency in six dialogues, singly in five, but 
in ten never. 

Some dialogues (and only some) show an 
abhorrence of hiatus,! particularly in using 
Not wdrepa, before a vowel, whereas 
before a consonant 7érepa is preferred. 

Eis or xara Svvajuv is absent from twelve 
dialogues, but is frequent in six. 

Lastly, the Ionic dative plural occurs only 
in five dialogues, and that with varying 
frequency. 

The point to be observed is that (making 
allowance for the obvious fact that the 
reply test is not applicable to the Timaeus 
and Critias) the same dialogues have in 
every column the preponderance of instances. 
It is a case of ‘concomitant variations.’ 

The main results of this elaborate inquiry 
are as follows :— 

1. Now, if not before, it is clearly proved 
that the Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, and Leges—in this order, 
or nearly so—form a separate group, and 
are the latest written. Ritter’s peculiar 
view, that the Philebus is contemporary 
with the earlier books of the Zaws, the 
Timaeus and Critias with the later books, is 
hardly made out, though he has something 
to show for it. 


1 This has been noticed in a general way by Blass 
and others. It is a rhetorical feature. 
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2. It is made extremely probable that the 
Republic, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, form a cen- 
tral group, of which the exact order remains 
uncertain. Ritter thinks that the two 
lesser dialogues may have been composed 
during occasional intervals in the prosecution 
of the magnum opus. 

3. However this may be, the Parmenides, 
if genuine, cannot be much earlier or much 
later than the 7heaetetus. It must belong to 
the central group. 

4, All the other dialogues are earlier than 
these nine orten. The Phaedo, Futhydemus, 
Cratylus, Symposium —and the Lysis, if 
genuine ——are doubtfully indicated as the 
latest of the earlier set. 

5. With regard to the Republic, the first 
hook shows remarkably few signs of the 
Jater manner, but these few (including 
avroiow 345K) are significant. Herr Ritter 
seems disposed to think that the work may 
have been so far begun and cast aside and 
taken up again after an interval. But he 
refuses to follow the disintegrators beyond 
this point. The eighth book, which has 
been supposed to ignore the sixth and seventh, 
has more indications of ‘lateness,’ according 
to his tests, than any other. 

6. Of the doubtful and spurious dialogues, 
some follow the earlier, some the later 
manner, while some (thus _self-athetized) 
have imitated both impartially. 

In this brief notice I can do little more 
than call the attention of Platonic students 
to a work which, although of modest dimen- 
sions, exhibits proof of great industry and 
of considerable insight. I hope at some 
future time to find an opportunity of dis- 
cussing more at length some of the many 
interesting topics which it suggests. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


Norer.—In hinting that the first and most important 
of the above results might have been taken as proved, 
I refer to the contribution to this very subject which 
was contained in an edition of the Sophistes and 
Politicus published at Oxford in 1867 (General Intro- 
duction, pp. xix.-xlv.). It is true that the collection 
of instances there exhibited is incomplete, relying 

artly, as it did, upon the work of Ast, who, as a 
leateagraphen, is not to be compared with Ellendt or 
Bétant. But the argument, if it has been little 
noticed, at least remains unrefuted, and while the 
tests employed (with the exception of the [onic 
dative-plural-form) were different from those col- 
lected by Ritter, the conclusion to which they 
pointed, so far as it concerned the Sophistes, Politicus, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, and Leges, was substan- 
tially the same with his. 

This fact is the more observable, as the volume in 
question has no place in his list of ‘Citierten 
Schriften ;’ and it may therefore be assumed that 
inquiries wholly independent of each other. have led 
to this coincidence of result.—L. C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM POLYBIUS. 


Selections from Polybius. Edited by JamEs 
Leiaa Srracuan-Davipson, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Claren- 
don Press, 1888. (Large 8vo., pp. xviii. 
690.) 21s. 


Tue plan and division of this work are as 
follows :—Preface (pp. ix.—xviil.); Prole- 
gomena (pp. 1-80); Text (pp. 83-626) ; Ap- 
pendix (pp. 629-670) ; Index (pp. 673-690), 
and three Maps at the end. Turning first 
to the text, where Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
follows Hultsch, with a conservative bias in 
favour of the older editors, we find the 
‘extracts’ from Polybius divided into forty- 
four ‘sections,’ to each of which a distinct title 
is prefixed. By another principle peculiar 
to this edition the text is continuously sub- 
divided into ‘chapters,’ 409 in number, and 
reference is further facilitated by the intro- 
duction of Bekker’s notation in the margin, 
and by the restoration, inside each ‘ chapter,’ 
of the ‘ verses’ of the earlier editors. This 
has sometimes a curious effect, as on p. 98, 
where the beginning of Mr. Strachan-David- 


son’s ‘chapter’ does not correspond with the 
beginning of the chapter in the other 


editions. It would have been convenient if 
the lines on the pages had been numbered ; 
at present the references in the indices are 
only to pages of the volume. Further help 
is given to the reader by the use of 
head-lines and a running analysis in the 
margin, including dates in heavy type. 
Into the body of the text, between the 
‘chapters,’ where a gap in the story occurs, 
are inserted short ‘introductions’ to supply 
the necessary connexions. The editor warns 
us (p. xv. n.) that these ‘ Introductions’ are 
not preliminary summaries of what follow 
in the text. The appearance of their being 
so would perhaps have been avoided, if they 
had not been numbered to correspond with 
the ‘chapters,’ which they precede. To the 
text are subjoined notes, which have only 
one fault, that they are toofew. The editor 
certainly shows himself in his notes of no 
mind to spare the average student constant 
recourse to his Lexicon, and other works of 
reference. This economy may have advan- 
tages, yet it is not easy to see on what 
principle the line has been drawn. Few 
authors employ a more outlandish vocabulary 
than Polybius, few employ common words in 
more nnexpected senses, A great many 


cases are noticed or translated in the notes, 
but not a few of perhaps equal claims are 
left unshriven. Notes on the Polybian 
sense of such words as oixovopia, duvacteia, 
700s would not have been amiss: épodudLew 
obtains recognition but not otBadoxorreiv, 
but not vrapsis, ovvragis but not 
cuproditeia, and soon. The Prolegomena on 
the peculiar uses of words are so admirable 
that one only desires they should be in- 
creased. Mr. Strachan-Davidson cannot 
expect all his readers to possess Schweig- 
hiiuser. The Polybian use of dAvots (4, 76, 5) 
is not even in ‘ Liddell and Scott.’ A note 
or index on the Greek terms for Roman 
officers, institutions, and articles would not 
be superfluous. It would also be an im- 
provement if the explanation of a word were 
always given on its first occurrence. It is 
not uncommon to find instances such as 
émiBody, which occurs more than a dozen 
times in the first 150 pages, and is only 
explained on p. 547; so for davracia, 
abecia, diAotiuws, Bios, and 
others. The editor might reply that a 
reference to the Index II. would show 
whether a word has been noticed, and direct 
the reader to the page where he will find it 
explained: but what is the reader to do in a 
case such as eiodopd, which occurs on p. 103, 
is noticed on p. 118, and is not given in the 
index at all? The reader will also probably 
desiderate more frequent cross-references in 
the notes, and: though the index may guide 
him to a note in which a word is explained, 
it will do little to guide him to the numerous 
passages in the text where the word occurs. 
Similar criticisms apply to the notes and 
index of historical or material import. They 
are admirable as far as they go, but they 
stop short rather oddly, and a great deal of 
knowledge seems to be taken for granted in 
the reader. Polybius sometimes uses the 
Olympiad, but of this chronological deviceand 
its history the reader will get no explana- 
tion here. He must also find out for himself 
whether there was an eclipse of the moon 
in 168 B.c. and what its exact date (p. 533), 
and he must go to the chronologists for the 
dates of sundry events incidentally men- 
tioned, as for example the attack of the 
Gauls on Delphi (p. 139). He will look in 
vain to his editor for any direction in regard 
to the legendary origines of the Achaean 
Dodekapolis (p. 147), the historic claims of 
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Athens to Delos and Lemnos (p. 556f.), the 
Byzantine cvprodire’. (p. 410), and the re- 
forms of Prytanis (p 157). Polybius may 
omit the Athenian dpy? from a comparison 
of imperial powers (p. 84), and represent the 
Spartan Ephors as democratic magistrates 
(p. 231) without comment or remark. The 
Carthaginian Zeus is to be no stumbling- 
block to the reader (p. 164), nor a Cartha- 
ginian trierarch a problem (p. 131). Refe- 
rences made by Polybius to previous passages 
in his text must frequently be worked out by 
the reader unaided (pp. 162, 325, 408). 

Two mistakes unnoticed in the table of 
Errata may here be mentioned. On p. 230 
for povapxia the second time must be read 
tupavvis (cf. Polyb. 6, 4, 3), and on p. 237 
‘ignis et aquae interdictio’ is identified 
with sentence of death. 

For the Prolegomena and Appendix (apart 
from their arrangement), therecan be nothing 
but praise. The arrangement is indeed open 
to exception, for it is curious to find some 
six and twenty luminous pages on the ‘ Life 
and Writings of Polybius’ sandwiched in 
the Appendix between an excursus on the 
site of Spanish Carthage and an ‘ Additional 
Note on Cannae,’ while a long note on 
‘Jovem lapidem jurare’ figures as Prole- 
gomena VIII. It is not exactly a justifica- 
tion of this arrangement that the Preface 
anticipates to some slight extent the Appen- 
dix ; for an editor who is at once so com- 
petent and so reticent as Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson must not be allowed to repeat 
himself, while anything worth saying by 
him remains unsaid. Whatever he says, 
is a model of lucid, terse, consequent English, 
and his own style has certainly not been 
formed on that of Polybius. The English 
of this book is indeed, much better reading 
than the Greek. It is not however the 
style alone that is to be commended. Pro- 
legomena I[V., on the Battle of Cannae, 
taken in conjunction with the ‘ Additional 
Note’ and Plan I. should settle the problems 
discussed, and if Appendix I. on the site 
of Spanish Carthage with Plan IIT. is 
less definitive, it is a not less masterly 
exposition of topographical autopsy applied 
to illuminate historical and archaeological 
problems. Jf in the other chapters of the 
Prolegomena the editor has less scope for 
originality, he shows to equal advantage 
as a lucid and logical expositor. His work 
throughout will be found to exhibit a sober, 
independent, and slightly conservative ten- 
dency, as against lovers of the last new 
hypothesis ; and work of this character is 
eminently wholesome and fit for educational 


purposes. That student indeed will be very 
far above the average who can study Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s work without being 
much the better for his pains. 

There are three principal grounds upon 
which the study of Polybius is recom- 
mended; he is a truth seeker and teller, he 
is an exponent, according to his light, of the 
now resuscitated doctrine of the Unity of 
History, and his work is the principal library 
record and monument of an important age. 
These merits, even if sometimes exaggerated, 
are considerable. In regard to the last 
point it must, however, be admitted that 
Polybius is not the only authority, that he 
is not a highly graphic authority, and that 
he covers too much ground to be everywhere 
primary. If any one unacquainted with 
Polybius is led by the allusions in Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s Preface to hope that he 
may rise from a perusal of the work with 
the same lively vision of the ‘ Age of Poly- 
bius’ as is aftorded, for other times and 
places, by the works of Aristophanes or of 
Cicero, he will be disappointed. Nor is it 
given to any author of any age to supersede 
all other sources, and students in want of a 
picture of the age of the Scipios are not to 
be limited to the covers of Polybius. The 
references in Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s notes 
to some extent suggest this consideration, 
but it is a pity perhaps to introduce the 
Selections, and the somewhat bald and 
abstract narrative therein contained, as if 
they could render a whole age intimately 
accessible, or relieve posterity from the 
burden of consulting other authorities. To 
take a particular example, who will be con- 
tent to derive the story of the Achaean 
Federation and its leaders from Polybius 
alone, although that is a topic where he 
ranks as the prime authority? This ten- 
dency to the apotheosis of particular au- 
thorities to the exclusion of others, even if 
inferiors, is not altogether a good method 
even for ordinary students, and their educa- 
tion. There is no question, however, that 
Polybius preserves a vast quantity of facts 
of interest and importance, and that the 
study of these matters of fact in his pages 
is interesting and instructive, in spite of the 
poverty of his thought and language. That 
he is remarkable for historical honesty, and 
singularly free from bias and prejudice is also 
apparent, and these virtues go some way to 
atone for the lack of moral enthusiasm not 
unjustly charged against him. He combines 
with his honest appreciation of facts a some- 
what doctrinaire method of viewing the 
succession of events known to him, which 
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has earned him high commendation in some 
quarters. If it must be admitted that he 
shows a right and perhaps a remarkable 
appreciation of the historical mission of 
Rome down to his own time, it should also 
be pointed out that his philosophical ex- 
planations and his prophetic anticipations 
in regard to that mission are not charac- 
terised by complete historic sagacity. His 
attempt to explain Roman history in terms 
borrowed from Greek experience and _philo- 
sophy is in fact a failure and a warning ; 
what is now to be learnt from it is chiefly a 
caution to avoid repeating similar errors on 
a larger scale in our own case. On these 
and other defects in his author Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson hardly dwells in this edition. It 
must however be admitted that elsewhere 
he has pointed out the unsuitability of Poly- 
bius for the purposes of ordinary students 
with ruthless candour. In the charming 
essay which Mr. Strachan-Davidson con- 
tributed to the Hellenica (1880) he remarks : 
‘With all his excellences it is not probable 
that Polybius will ever be widely read. He 
cannot command the tones to sway or im- 
press the mind. His book remains a store- 
house from which the historian and the 
antiquary may draw, rather than a posses- 
sion to enrich the mind of the ordinary 
reader.” And again: ‘ Although hardly any 
writer has said more interesting things than 
Polybius, he is tedious and uninteresting as 
a whole. It is characteristic of the man 
that the fragments should be the most 
valuable part of his work.’ After further 
and equally just criticism Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson asks: ‘Would it be well for 
ordinary classical students to give up any 
one of these (Thucydides, Tacitus, Hero- 
dotus] to spend the time over Polybius? It 


must be confessed that Polybius as a writer 
cannot stand for a moment in the light of 
such a comparison.’ Why then these Se/ec- 
tions? Reduced to a third of their present 
bulk they would still have afforded a sample 
of the honest poverty of Polybius, sufficient 
for the ordinary student, while Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s own papers, wherever printed, 
would certainly deserve and obtain the 
diligent consideration of all serious students 
of Roman antiquity. There seems to he, in 
fact, either too much or too little of Poly- 
bius in this volume. A much smaller 
selection would serve the purposes of a 
literary sample, or of a school book, while 
the more advanced student cannot really 
confine himself to what he finds here. 
Yet if these tentative remarks are refuted 
by practical experience, and the scholarly 
labours of Mr. Strachan-Davidson  suc- 
ceed in winning a substantial position for 
Polybius in the academic curriculum, no 
one will be better pleased by that refutation 
than the present writer, who, in common 
with many engaged in academic teaching, 
regrets the limitations and want of variety 
in the established courses of study. It is at 
any rate certain that Mr. Strachan-David- 
son’s volume gives Polybius, so to speak, 
such a chance as he has never had before of 
taking rank with the authors hitherto almost 
exclusively studied. Seeing as clearly as 
any one the demerits of Polybius for educa- 
tional purposes, Mr. Strachan-Davidson de- 
serves all the more commendation for under- 
taking, in the interests of education, a work 
which, if it prove successful, will owe almost 
everything to the industry, skill, and judg- 
ment of the editor. 


R. W. Macan. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint. Edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press by Henry Barctay 
Swere, D.D. Cambridge, at the University 
Press. 1887. 7s. 6d. 


THE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have earned the gratitude of all 
biblical scholars by having fairly taken in 
hand the preparation of a critical edition of 
the LXX.: and they may be congratulated 
on having found an editor so competent for 


the main purpose, so careful, and so trust- 
worthy, as Dr. Swete. Though I am not 
without a personal regret that my own 
University has not thought fit to mark the 
close of the present century by undertaking, 
with the help of new materials and a better 
method, a revision of the great edition which 
it began to publish at the close of the last 
century, I cannot help rejoicing that the 
great school of experts in biblical Greek 
which has grown up at the sister University 
in the course of the present generation has 
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resolved to bring to bear upon the LXX. 
the experience which it has gathered in the 
fields of New Testament criticism. There 
is, moreover, a kind of moral fitness in the 
work being undertaken at Cambridge, for it 
was at Cambridge that the first conception 
of it was formed. Bishop Pearson, at that 
time Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, 
in a preface to the Cambridge reprint (1665) 
of the Sixtine text, expressed a hope, which 
did credit to both his insight and his scholar- 
ship, for an edition of the LXX. which 
should gather together not only the various 
reodings of the MSS. but also the quotations 
in the Father. : he added the further hope 
that Isaac Voss should undertake such an 
edition. But for a hundred and fifty years 
the hope remained unfulfilled: and the 
edition of Holmes and Parsons which endea- 
vours to fulfil it is unfortunately so unequal 
in its execution as to be entirely inadequate 
to the requirements of modern philology. A 
student who takes the trouble to go through 
the hundred and forty-two volumes of MS. 
collations of which the work is a digest, and 
which are still accessible in the Bodleian 
Library, will find among them some colla- 
tions which contain internal evidence of the 
care with which they were made; but many 
of them are obviously the work of unskilled 
hands, and some of them are fragmentary. 
The work of collation has practically to be 
done over again: and the present volume 
is the first outeome of a scheme for under- 
taking it which was originally framed and 
begun by Dr. Scrivener, and which has since 
been adopted, with some modifications, by 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press, 

The scheme contemplates two editions: 
one an edition corresponding to that of 
Holmes and Parsons, and containing a full 
apparatus criticus; the other a manual 
edition, containing only the variants of the 
more noteworthy uncial MSS. The two 
editions will agree with one another, and 
differ from all previous editions, in giving 
neither the Sixtine text nor a revision of it, 
but the text of a single uncial, Codex B, 
supplementing the /acunae of that text from 
the text of Codex A. The scheme is the 
best that could have been devised. More 
than one generation must pass before a 
critically revised text of the LXX. will be 
possible: what is needed in the meantime is 
a collection of the materials, referred to the 
standard of a single ancient text, and a 
manual edition of that text for the every-day 
use of students. 

Of such a manual edition the present 
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volume is the first instalment. The absence 
of such an edition has been for many years 
a standing reproach. There is probably no 
ancient book of even secondary value, of 
which the printed editions are so far behind 
the modern standard of scholarship. The 
text which was issued under the auspices of 
Sixtus V. in 1586(7) has been frequently re- 
printed, and the words on the title-page of 
most of the reprints, ‘juxta exemplar Vati- 
canum,’ have sometimes misled even scholars 
into the belief that the text was that of 
Codex B. There are, indeed, grounds for 
thinking that some of the editors of the 
reprints, overlooking the direct statement 
of the Sixtine editors that they had collated 
other MSS., have themselves believed that 
they were reprinting the text of Codex B. 
The error is more pardonable than the 
fidelity with which they have sometimes left 
even the printer’s errors of the Sixtine text 
uncorrected. The mistakes which have been 
handed on from one reprint to another are 
almost incredible. As the number and im- 
portance of these mistakes are not generally 
known, I will give some examples, taken not 
from the whole work, lest it might be sup- 
posed that they were accidental slips bearing 
an insignificant proportion to the rest, but 
from a single document, the book of Eccle- 
siasticus. 

In xii. 17 the MSS., including Cod. B, 
read xaxa dv travtyoy oa: Vulg. ‘si 
incurrerint tibi mala.’ The Sixtine edition, 
probably by a misprint, has travOyon: 
this impossible reading is retained in Jean 
Morin’s Paris reprint of 1628, in the Oxford 
reprints of 1817 and even of 1875, and in 
Tischendorf’s editions. 

In xxii. 11 the MSS. read (with only the 
variant for vexp@ Kdad- 
cov eéhure yap pos: Vulg. ‘supra mortuum 
plora defecit enim lux eius.’ The Sixtine 
text, probably by a misprint, omits the 
words égéAure ydép, and makes nonsense of 
the passage. But the omission is found also 
in Jean Morin’s reprint, and in the Oxford 
reprints, including that of 1875. The words 
are restored in the London edition of 1653, 
the Cambridge edition of 1665, and in the 
editions of Bos, Breitinger, Holmes and 
Parsons, and Tischendorf. 

In xxxvi. 14 (16) (19) the MSS. read 2Aq- 
cov dpetaXoyias cov kai amd THs 
gov tov Aadv cov: Vulg. ‘reple Sion inenar- 
rabilibus verbis tuis et gloria tua populum 
tuum.’ The Sixtine editors, by an obvious 
misunderstanding of an a (for e) in the 
MS. before them, read zAjoov ra 
Adytd cov: and this extraordinary blunder 
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is repeated in the Oxford reprints, including 
that of 1875. 

In xxxvii. 6 the Sixtine edition has pi 
avrod, an impossible read- 
ing which probably comes by a printer’s 
error from the Complutensian [Codd. S', 248] 
pvnpovevons: in all other editions to which I 
have access the word is corrected to dpv7- 
povynons, but all the Oxford reprints retain 
the Sixtine blunder. 

In xl. 21 the MSS. read atdds Kai Wadrn- 
yAvkaivovot. médXyn: Vulg. ‘tibiae et 
psalterium suauem faciunt melodiam.’ The 
Sixtine editors, probably having before them 
an itacized text, printed the impossible péAc. 
Their mistake is left uncorrected in Jean 
Morin’s text, in the London reprint of 1653, 
the Cambridge reprint of 1665, in all the 
Oxford reprints, and by both Bos and Tisch- 
endorf. The blunder is the less excusable 
because the phrase yAvxaivew péAn occurs a 
a few chapters later in the book, viz. in 
xlvii. 9. 

In xlviii. 18 some editions have a mistake 
which is almost ludicrous. The MSS. read 
adrod dvéBy cevvaynpin: this was 
printed correctly in the Sixtine edition, but 
the last two words were separated by a rather 
shorter interval than usual. Consequently 
they were wrongly divided, and read as 
dveBnoev vaxnpip, a mistake which first ap- 
pears in the Latin translation which Sixtus V. 
caused to be published in 1588, where ‘ascen- 
dit Nacharim’ is read. Almost all subse- 
quent editors have corrected the blunder ; 
but the Oxford reprints perpetuate to the 
present day this dubious marriage of a 
corrupt use of a Greek verb with an un- 
known king. 

It is obvious that while editions which 
retain blunders of this kind continued to be 
the chief editions in ordinary use, the study, 
philological or otherwise, of the LXX. could 
not be expected to make much progress. 
The publication of some one ancient text 
in an approximately accurate form is the 
first condition of that new study of the 
LXX. the importance of which in relation 
both to the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament and to the philology of the 
New Testament is beginning to be widely 
recognized. 

The Cambridge committee, having re- 
solved to publish such an ancient text, have 
done wisely in fixing upon the text of Codex 
B. Whatever may be ultimately found to 
be the critical value of that text—and I 
venture to hold the provisional opinion that 
it is the least valuable of the great uncials— 
it seems to be clearly better than that of 
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Codex A. for the purpose of the present 
edition, i.e. as a standard of comparison. 

The work of the editor, Dr. Swete, in 
carrying out the scheme is marked by 
singular accuracy and soundness of judgment. 
The work of the editor of a single MS. re- 
quires both the one and the other. Ina 
work designed only for scholars the former 
quality alone may suffice: the task of an 
editor is to reproduce his original, letter for 
letter. But in a work which is to serve also 
for the purposes of ordinary reference, and 
for beginners, a certain amount of discretion 
is necessary. ‘The faithful reproduction of 
every orthographical peculiarity of a MS. 
would be, in such a work, needless for a 
scholar, and confusing to a beginner. It is 
consequently necessary for an editor to exer- 
cise his discretion in regard to the admission 
or rejection of certain forms of words. In 
the great majority of cases, the judgment of 
the present editor will probably commend it- 
self to all who have given special attention 
to the subject. There are, however, some 
points on which I venture to hope that he 
will exercise his discretion differently when 
the present volume is revised, and before the 
other volumes appear. 

1. It seems desirable to indicate, in some 
more marked way than that of a note among 
the variants in the margin, the insertion of 
words which are not in the governing MS., or 
the adoption of an interpretation, however 
legitimate, of the MS. text. For example, 
in Gen. xxii.11 6 d¢ eivev is supplied: a bracket 
or other mark should indicate this. In Gen. 
xli. 36 @ is supplied : it is quite possible that 
the omission of it in Cod. A is not accidental 
but intentional,; in any case the word should 
be placed in a bracket. So also with the in- 
sertion of the article before 6cod in the singu- 
lar instance of its omission, Ex. x. 17; of 
the clause Krijvous in 
Ex. xi. 7 ; of the words dodvai vou in Ex. xiii. 
5 ; and of 76 zAnoiov in Ex. xxii. 9 (8): in the 
latter instance there is the greater reason 
for some indication that the words are in- 
serted by the editor, because the analogy of 
v. 12 (11) below raises a presumption that 
the words to be supplied, if any be supplied, 
should be rather 76 xvpiw than 7@ A 
similar course seems desirable where the 
editor has varied the reading of the MS. on 
exegetical grounds: for example, an obelus 
or other mark should be appended to the 6 
which is read for the ot of the MS. in Lev. 
vii. 10 (20), and to the alteration of OapBos 
into in 1 Reg. xxvi. 12: 
I have chosen these as examples because in 
neither case is the alteration imperatively re- 
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uired, There are also some cases of question- 
able interpretation of the MS. reading, to 
which attention might suitably be directed 
in a similar way: for example, in Gen. iii. 10, 
the repuravros of the governing MS. is inter- 
reted by mepurarodvros: the Hebrew does 
not help us to choose, and zepi ravrés will 
just construe, So also in Gen. xiii. 12 evoxy- 
is interpreted by éoxyvwoe: but 
évecxyvooey is not less possible, for many 
words, which, like it, appear to be peculiar to 
patristic Greek really come from the LXX.1 
2. The case of orthography and of gram- 
matical inflexions is more difficult. It is often 
impossible, as in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, to determine for certain whether a 
given form belongs to the ageof thetranslator 
or to that of the transcriber. The difficulty 
is complicated in the case of the LX X. by the 
uncertainty which exists as to the times at 
which the several portions of the translation 
were made. In the present state of our 
knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, by far the 
safest rules are that an editor should follow 
his MS., even though this may lead to the 
introduction of forms which are not found 
elsewhere, and that he should avoid uniform- 
ity. In the great majority of cases which 
admit of doubt Dr. Swete deserves our thanks 
for his adherence to these rules. But I ven- 
ture to hope that he will adhere to them even 
more closely in future. The edition would 
be an even more important contribution than 
it is at present to Hellenistic philology if the 
MS. had been followed, instead of being al- 
tered, in such cases as the following : (a) the 
contracted dative of nouns;e.g. Gen. xlvii. 
22, dvvayu Ex. vi. 26, Num. i. 3, xpiow Ex. vi. 
6,«rnot Gen. xlix. 30, woAr Lev. xxv. 29, which 
are all altered by Dr. Swete into the corre- 
sponding forms in -e: (6) the vocative of 
vyarnp which, with the same MS. reading in 
each case, is written @vyarep in Ruth iii. 1, 
but @vydrnp in Ruth ii. 2, 22: (c) the forms 
of yiyvoua:, among which certain of those in 
yew- are as legitimate as those in yw-; hence 
e.g. mapayeivy might have been retained in 
? I am indebted for several of the references in 
this paragraph to the Rev. H. A. Redpath. 


2 Reg. i. 3: (d) the forms éupéow, eyyaorpi, 
might properly be left unaltered ; they are 
too constant in the MSS. to be treated as 
the peculiarities of a single scribe ; (e) such 
forms as the genitive juiovs for the more 
usual yuicous in Ex. xxvii. 5, and the dative 
qeiov for jyyioe in Num. xxxii. 33, might 
also have been retained: the contractions 
are found in more than one MS. and in more 
than one passage: they are analogous to those 
of the Latin -w nouns; and the unfixity of 
the inflexion of jysovs is shown by the exist- 
ence of the variant jyioos in Phocian in- 
scriptions (76 Sammlung 
der griech. Dialecten-Inschriften Nos. 1523, 
16, 1555 6 12) and by the use of jyiov as 
indeclinable in Byzantine Greek. 

I will add, in conclusion, the further hope 
that the remaining volumes may be based on 
collations not of the autotype and facsimile 
editions, but of the actual MSS. themselves 
of Codd. A and B. The labour would no 
doubt be considerable : but the value of the 
results to be attained would amply justify it. 
I can only speak from experience of Codex 
A, and I will give but a single instance of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the results which 
come from using only the autotype. In Gen. 
xxvii. 23 the original reading can clearly be 
made out underneath the later corrections to 
be joav yap ai xéipes airod ds ai xélpes Tod 
ddeAgod airod: this has been corrected by a 
much later hand to yap ai xetpes as 
ai "Hoad rod ddeAdoi airod daceiac: 
it is unsatisfactory that an edition like the 
present should print the text in its later form 
with merely the marginal note “ Heav] sup. 
ras. pl. litt. A*” : the ‘rasura’ being clearly 
that of the original yeipes of which only x 
was left, at the end of a line, the remaining 
letters being written by the corrector in the 
margin. But I should like, at the same time, 
to bear testimony to the singular accuracy of 
Dr. Swete’s work in the uncorrected and 
unobliterated passages: in the very few 
instances of discrepancy between my own 
collation and his, I have found on re- 
examination that Dr. Swete was right and 
I was wrong. Epwin Hartcu. 


PLUTARCHI MORALIA. 


Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia recognovit 
Grecortus N. Bernarpaxis. Vol. I. 
Lipsiae, Teubner, 1888. 3 Mk. 


Tuts is the first instalment of a complete 
edition of the miscellaneous treatises on a 


variety of subjects — religious, political, 

literary and physical—which go by the name 

of Plutarch’s ‘Morals.’ The volume con- 

tains, besides the two spurious dissertations 

‘on the training of children’ and ‘consola- 

tion to Apollonius,’ the twelve treatises 
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‘how a young man ought to hear poems,’ 
‘on hearing,’ ‘on friendship and flattery,’ 
‘on test of proficiency in virtue,’ ‘how to 
profit by our enemies,’ ‘on large acquaint- 
ance,’ ‘on fortune,’ ‘on virtue and vice,’ 
‘care of health,’ ‘conjugal precepts,’ ‘the 
banquet of the seven wise men,’ and the 
theosophical essay ‘on superstition and 
atheism.’ 

No complete edition of the Greek text 
has been published since Wyttenbach’s 
(Oxford, 1795-1830), which the editor did 
not live to finish, except that by F. Diibner 
in the Didot series (Paris, 1841). The 
former is not based upon the best MSS., and 
those which the editor used were only im- 
perfectly collated ; the latter professes to 
be based on a new collation by Contus of 
the Paris MSS., but there is nothing to 
distinguish the changes introduced on the 
authority of these from conjectures of the 
editor and his predecessors, there being no 
apparatus criticus. The edition of R. Hercher 
(Teubner, 1872) is vastly superior in a 
critical point of view to either of these, but 
owing to the premature death of the editor 
it did not extend beyond the first volume. 
The editor of the volume before us has 
undertaken a most difficult task and one from 
which most scholars would shrink in dismay 
—a thorough revision of the text with the 
help of the best MSS. M. Bernardakis is 
already favourably known to scholars by his 
Symbolae criticae et palaeographicae in Plu- 
tarchi vitas et moralia (Teubner, 1879), in 
which he has made many happy suggestions 
for the correction of the text, and by his 
spirited defence of his compatriot A. Koraés 
(Coray) against the sneers of Cobet. M. 
Bernardakis in his preface, which extends 
to ninety-three pages, speaks modestly of 
his own labours, which must have been con- 
siderable in the examination and careful 
study of MSS.—all the more so because of 
the great want of uniformity in even the 
best, such as Paris #, those which are most 
trustworthy in some of the treatises being 
valueless in others. In the case of some of 
the treatises there are no good MSS. extant, 
but he speaks hopefully of a possible dis- 
covery by others, having been fortunate 
enough himself to light upon three—in the 
libraries at Milan, at Venice, and at the 
convent of Mount Athos, some of the 
readings in which confirm in a remarkable 
manner the conjectures of Xylander, 
Wyttenbach and Reiske. Not only a full 
list of all the known MSS., but a selection 
of readings from some of the best is given, 
as a test of their worth. In this respect 


the editor has been able to supplement the 
researches of Treu.! 

The Preface concludes with scme terse 
remarks on the general style of Plutarch 
(he takes no notice of his extraordinary 
fondness for the use of the participle—Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s title ‘polymetochic’ would 
become him more perhaps than any other 
Greek author), and his use of certain words 
and forms of words. In Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson's notice of Hultsch’s Polybius, 
Vol. L, ed. 2, in this Review,? attention is 
drawn to that writer’s dislike and avoidance 
of the hiatus between two vowels. Plutarch 
had evidently the same dislike, and he fre- 
quently sacrifices the natural order of words 
in the sentence and uses different forms of 
the same word, merely in order to avoid the 
disagreeable effect of a concurrence of 
vowels. But it was perhaps beyond the 
editor’s scope to enter into further details. 

We now come to the text itself, which is 
based upon an independent study of the 
principal MSS., and must, so far as it goes, 
be accepted as the standard one. The editor 
has exercised a sound discretion in admitting 
only such conjectural emendations as carry 
conviction with them, and explain the origin 
of the reading which they replace. Being 
a Greek by birth, he has an instinctive feeling 
for the language, which is a very safe guide, 
and prevents him from accepting suggestions 
for the alteration of the text, even in 
deference to great scholars like Madvig. 
Attic forms he has not obtruded on his 
author, except where they can be found in 
other passages of Plutarch. 

In the foot-notes, which are scanty, not 
only are the rejected MS. readings given, 
together with the name of the proposer of the 
reading by which they have been replaced, 
but reference also is made to the original 
source of quotations from classic authors— 
which Plutarch is so fond of making— 
whether from Plato, Homer, Aristotle, 
Thucydides, the Dramatists with their frag- 
ments, or the Lyric poets. This strikes us 
as a much more convenient and satisfactory 
method than that by which Kaibel has dis- 
figured his edition of Athenaeus—viz. in- 
serting them in the Greek text between 
brackets. 


1 De codd nonn. Paris. Plut. Mor. narratio, Lau- 
raviae 1867, Ueber die handschriftliche Grundlage der 
Moralia, Breslau Progr. 1877 and 1884, Geschichte d. 
Ueberlieferung von Plutarch’s Mor. Ohlau, 1881. Ac- 
cording to Treu the best MSS. are Vienna 148 (not, 
as he writes, 184), Venice 250 (V°), Milan 82, Paris 
1672 and 1956. The latter is pronounced by 
Bernardakis to be facile princeps. 

2 Vol. II. December, 1888, p. 319a. 
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We heartily wish that M. Bernardakis’s 
life may be spared to complete not only the 
present work, the preparation for which has 
occupied so many years, and in the execution 
of which he has exercised, so far, such sound 
judgment, and combined sober criticism with 
extensive and accurate knowledge of his 


author, but also the larger edition with a 
complete apparatus criticus which he promises. 
The present handy volume is a credit to 
modern Hellenic scholarship, and will be 
welcomed by all students and lovers of the 
Boeotian sage. 

H. A. 


ZOSIMI HISTORIA NOVA. 


Zosimi Historia Nova. Ed. L. Menpetssoun. 
Teubner. Leipzig. 1887. 10 Mk. 


Srupents of the later Roman Empire have 
some reason to look forward to possessing 
within the next twenty years satisfactory 
texts of the later Greek historians. Fora 
long time one has been obliged te make the 
best of the Bonn Seriptores Byzantini, a series 
of volumes on which the editors can in few 
cases be said to have deserved congratulation ; 
in fact if one possessed the Paris edition of the 
seventeenth century, there would be no oc- 
casion to consult the Bonn edition of the 
nineteenth. But during the last few years 
C. de Boor, A. Reifferscheid, and now L. 
Mendelssohn have come to the rescue; and 
we have at last really sound texts of Theo- 
phanes, Theophylactus, Nicephorus Patri- 
archa, Anna Comnena and Zosimus. Using 
these new editions the historical student 
feels that he is standing on the firmest 
available ground. 

The palaeographical starting-point for 
a new edition of Zosimus was determined 
by A. Kiessling in 1863, when he showed 
that Vatican cod. Gr. 156 was the only 
really important MS., as all the others 
are derived from it. Mendelssohn’s text 
mainly depends on a collation of this codex 
made by Dr. A. Mau of Rome, whose skill 
in palaeography is well known. The Preface 
contains, besides an account of this MS, a 
discussion of the vexed question as to the 
date of the historian, an account of the laws 
of hiatus which he adopted with modifications 
from Polybius, and a valuable treatise on 
his sources. It is to be regretted that the 
editor has not added an index verborwm as 
well as an index nominum. The value of M. 
de Boor's texts of Theophanes etc. is greatly 
enhanced by the excellent glossaries of Greek 
words with which he has provided them. 

That Zosimus wrote between 425 a.p. and 
502 a.v. is certain; the further limit is 
determined by the circumstance that Olym- 
piodorus’ work, which went down to 425 a.p. 
was used by Zosimus in the later portion of 
his history; the nearer limit by the fact 


that Zosimus was one of the sources of Eus- 
tathius of Epiphania, who wrote in 502. 
But an observation of Tillemont, accepted 
by Mendelssohn, renders it possible for us to 
advance from 425 to 450: the French scholar 
pointed out that the words ézi ypovov ovyvev 
in ii. 38, 4 imply the abolition of the /ollis 
and the limitation of the burdens of the 
praetura, alleviatory measures which were 
passed by Marcian in 450. On the other 
hand it is not permissible to conclude from 
this passage that it was written after the 
abolition of the Chrysargyron by Anastasius 
in 501 (Preface, p. ix.) In future we may 
speak of Zosimus as a historian who flourished 
in the second half of the fifth century. 

It is an interesting fact that Zosimus con- 
structed his sentences according to regular 
laws of hiatus, imitating his model Polybius 
of Megalopolis, whose name (IloAvBiw) is the 
first word of his history. His laws however 
are not so strict as those adopted by Poly- 
bius. Mendelssohn gives a full account 
of the exceptions which Zosimus allowed 
himself and the means which he employed to 
avoid the collision of vowels (such as the use 
of do7ep for ds, plural for singular, compound 
for simple verb, dptiws for apr, &e.). On 
this subject I have a few criticisms and sug- 
gestions to make. 

The 8th exception (I. i. p. xxix.) admitted 
by the editor is the case of proper names, 
tam ubi praecedit nomen proprium quam ubi 
sequitur. Nine apparent instances are men- 
tioned ; but Mendelssohn at the same time 
remarks that ‘the author manifestly avoids 
hiatus when he can, even in proper names,’ 
and on this principle would emend one of the 
passages where emendation is easy. I would 
observe that of these nine instances four at 
once disappear, namely (1) tod 
Biov iii. 2, 4; (2) "Iovdtavds, 
iii. 7, 2; (3) mpoonxe 9,45 
(4) érerdxaro “loPravoi, iii. 30, 2. 
It seems clear that in the Graecized forms of 
Julianus and Joviani the consonantal pro- 
nunciation of the initial spirant was re- 
tained, and consequently there was no hiatus 
(just as in the case of OidAys, Otadevtenaves). 
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A fifth instance is (5) rav & rH 
adynrw Keevorv, vi. 7,6; but here I have no 
doubt that the hiatus is legitimate, not be- 
cause A.Bvy happens to be a proper name, 
but because the vowel of the preposition év 
has a tendency to be slurred (’y ddyAw) like 
the vowel of the preposition és. This prin- 
ciple will explain several other passages 
which Mendelssohn would like to emend : 
eis 1. 40, 2; Aiuvy cis i. 58, 2; eis 
ii. 5, 45 tpiry ev ii. 5,5; je eis iii. 10,1. In 
another case (6) the hiatus is quite correct 
and serves a purpose: "Iwves 5¢ kat Awptets of 
év tH ’Aoia éfjxovta, ii. 22, 2: the hiatus 
shows that €£jxovra does not refer to the 
Tonian and Dorian but to tpujpes in a pre- 
ceding clause. Mendelssohn is wrong, I 
think, in saying whi et pausae et notae nume- 
ralis accedit excusatio, implying that the 
chief excuse is the accident that ’Acia is a 
proper name. It seems to me that the 
pausa is the one and sole reason ; and also 
that the hiatus not only does not require an 
excuse, but is desirable for the sake of the 
sense. (7) Tod TeprvAXAov Occurs 
in vi. 7, 4, but as Mendelssohn himself has 
elsewhere recognized, passages of the Sixth 
book (of which only thirteen chapters re- 
main) cannot be fairly adduced to prove any- 
thing, as the author left it incomplete and 
unrevised. There remain two passages, one 
of which—(8) id Tatvy érage iv. 57, 2—has 
been probably emended by the editor, who 
would write T'aivny, and the other—(9) év dé 
tH ‘Popy “Hdoxparns v. 35, 4—is left by it- 
self. I think we may conclude that Men- 
delssohn is wrong in setting down nomina 
propria as a case in which Zosimus released 
himself from his law of synapheia, and that, 
whatever be the explanation of the one re- 
maining passage, it certainly is not that 
or ‘HAvoxparys is a proper name. 

In two passages Mendelssohn conjectures 
Aabpaiws for Ad#pa in order to avoid hiatus 
(see p. xxxii.). It may be pointed out that 
it is only necessary to write AdOpa and the 
passages come under his fourth exception, 
(d) in terminatione in a et or exeunti ; but it 


is probable that the termination g should be 
added to the exception: cf. ida éxacroy iv. 6, 
2. édpa dxvodvras iv. 40, 3 ought also to be 
placed here. 

In v. 24, 6 the circumstance that the 
statues of Athene of Lindos and Zeus of 
Dodona were not consumed in the conflagra- 
tion of the senate-house is introduced thus: 
Oavparos twos TyviKadra yevopevov od 
tapadpapev Mendelssohn 
would read ryvixadra yevomevov to avoid the 
hiatus and give a construction to déov. It 
seems far more probable that afvov was the 
marginal exclamation of delight written by 
some zealous pagan of the sixth century, 
and that a late copyist inserted it in the 
text at the expense of the construction. In 
the texts of ancient classical writers, as 
readers of Cobet know, the same word (déuov, 
‘fine !’) has more than once intruded itself. 

In vi. 8, 1 I must protest against the 
ascription of an error to Zosimus which 
seems really due to the accidental omission 
of a word from the text. Jovius (or Jovian, 
as he is called by Olympiodorus), the Prae- 
torian Prefect, who abandoned the cause of 
Honorius and went over to the usurper 
Attalus, is thus mentioned: “IdBwos 6 ris 
trapxos mapa ’ArrdAov xaberrapévos. 
But we are told in 7, 2 that Lampadius had 
been appointed Praet. Pref. by Attalus, On 
turning to Olympiodorus, from whom Zosi- 
mus derived the facts, we obtain the clue: 
frag. 13 marpixwos ’ArrdAov dvopacbeis. It 
seems highly probable that zarpixvos fell out 
between and zapa: ‘Jovius, the 
Praetorian Prefect, has been made a Patri- 
cian by Attalus.’ On the other hand, in the 
account of Stilicho’s victory over Radagaisus 
(v. 26) Mendelssohn is right in rejecting the 
alterations of “Iotpov proposed by Leuncla- 
vius and Reitemeier, for it is plain from 
many expressions in the narrative that Zosi- 
mus had somehow or other become possessed 
of the idea that the victory which was really 
won at Fiesole was won beyond the borders — 
of Italy. 

J. B. Bury. 


FAUSSET’S CLUENTIUS. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis pro A. Cluentio Oratio, 
with Explanatory and Critical Notes by 
W. Yorke Fausserr, M.A. Rivingtons. 
1887. 6s. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this edition, 
which rises above the usual level of the 


school-book, and evinces ability and scholar- 
ship from which we may hope for much in 


the future. The Cluentius is a very im- 
portant speech from many points of view, 
and however good Ramsay’s edition may 
have been in its day, a new treatment in 
English has been for some time a great 
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desideratum. Mr. Faussett’s work has many 
merits: especially shag and fairly full 
exegesis and illustration ; general lucidity of 
statement ; sound prt i of the text. 
The faults that strike me are a certain 
diffuseness (which however is an aid to 
clearness), a tendency to repetition, and an 
occasional lack of the precision which 
comes only of long devotion to study at first 
hand, and of a determined habit of probing 
other men’s statements to the ground before 
accepting them. Mr. Faussett has, it may 
be hoped, a long career as a scholar before 
him, and will be enabled to win his way to 
the front in these as in other respects. 

Nothing would be more pleasant to me 
than to be able to give minute attention in 
this review to every part of Mr. Faussett’s 
book, which is indeed worth it; but space 
compels me to restrict myself, so I shall deal 
almost entirely with the Introduction and 
the explanatory Notes. It may seem un- 
gracious to dwell on points concerning which 
I disagree with the editor, but I do so in the 
hope that he will speedily be able to issue the 
edition in a revised form, and that it may 
prove useful to draw attention to matters 
which seem to need reconsideration. 

The work is in five sections: Introduction, 
Text, explanatory Notes, critical Notes, and 
a Glossary. This last elucidates about forty 
selected words, but the elucidations are so 
like in form to many of the explanatory 
notes that it is not easy to see what is 
gained by the separate treatment. 

The Introduction first deals with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the speech and trial ; 
then expounds fully and fairly the vexed 
questions raised by the subject-matter of the 
speech, many of them doubtless destined 
never to be solved. Every scholar who gives 
to these questions minute consideration will 
be apt to find reasons for dissatisfaction with 
every other scholar’s explanations. This 
reflexion deters me from attempting in the 
narrow limits of a notice like this any 
criticism of Mr. Faussett’s conclusions. I 
will only mention that some small details 
in this part of the work obviously need 
correction: thus on p. x. it is said that 
Cicero had in 66 B.c. combated the ‘ Attic 
style’ of C. Licinius Calvus, although that 
orator was not more than sixteen years 
old at the time. It is, to say the least, 
very dubious whether the pro Quinetio and 
the pro Roscio Amerino are in the style 
of Hortensius.. And is it recorded that 
more than one of the ancients professed 
to detect ‘ Patavinity’ in The fourth 
section of the Introduction is ‘on the occa- 


sional colloquialism of Cicero’s style’; and 
the whole ends with some very clear and 
useful genealogical and other tables. The 
fourth section seems to me to need thorough 
sifting and re-examination. The question 
with which it deals is very interesting, but 
vastly more difficult than the editor seems to 
conceive. No intelligible test of ‘ colloquial- 
ism’ is propounded by him. In some passages 
(here and in the notes also) he uses ‘ archaism’ 
and ‘colloquialism’ as convertible terms ; 
and he seems to assume generally that if a 
usage is found in the Comic poets and in 
Cicero, and ceases with him, the usage may 
be deemed a ‘colloquialism’ in his writings. 
Surely this procedure is mistaken. There 
are at all times in every language phrases, 
forms and constructions which are on the 
point of vanishing from use; and it is only 
natural that some things should occur in 
Cicero for the last time. There are pretty 
definite indications that he sometimes clung 
to a usage after it had been abandoned by 
most men of his time; in such cases he may ke 
charged with archaism but not with collo- 
quialism. Instances probably are the gen. 
in -i of Greek names in ys and the gen. sing. 
of the gerund with a plural substantive in 
the gen.—both treated as colloquial by Mr. 
Faussett. When we examine the separate 
items in the editor’s list we have practical 
illustration of the slipperiness of the ground 
on which he here moves. Jostulo is certainly 
used by Cicero with the Plautine sense 
‘expect’ (though in the two instances quoted 
the meaning is ‘demand’); but why should 
a sense be called colloquial in Cicero which 
often occurs in good writers after him, as well 
as before him? A great deal of the later Latin 
writing must be stamped as colloquial if that 
epithet is to apply to everything that happens 
to be in Plautus. As to indignum facinus, 
‘a monstrous thing,’ the implication (here 
and in note on § 145) that it occurs only in 
Cicero and Plautus can hardly be maintained. 
There is no reason to suppose: that wndique 
exclusus in § 175 was suggested by the Plau- 
tine use of exclusus; but even if it were, 
this sense is so wide-spread in later poetry 
that it seems strange to call it colloquial. 
The ironical parenthetic credo surely per- 
vades Latin from first to last. The state- 
ment, ‘ Adfinis with dat. “a party to,” § 127 
note. Com. poets,’ is not fortunate. In note 
on § 127 is quoted a line from Trin. 131 
which happens to be the only place in Plau- 
tus where the word adfinis occurs with any 
other meaning than that of a connexion by 
marriage, whence some scholars have argued 
the line to be spurious. The metaphorical 
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sense is found once in Terence (Haut. 215), 
but with the gen. not the dat. I believe 
that in other pre-Ciceronian literature there 
are only two passages where affinis occurs at 
all: one in Accius with the ordinary sense, 
the other in Pacuvius, where the meaning is 
metaphorical but the construction (ad with 
gerund) is unique. After Cicero the meta- 
phorical use vanishes. Afinis is a word with 
which, as with amicus, vicinus, familiaris, 
and others, it is natural to expect the dat. 
as well as the gen. ; the latter with the sub- 
stantival, the former with the adjectival use. 
If the whole of the MSS. evidence for fortassis, 
amplexo, nostrorum (= nostri), nihil quicquam 
in Cicero be fairly considered with due regard 
to the probabilities, it will be found to be 
wanting. The evidence from MSS. for ad- 
sentio (which Quintilian positively states not 
to have been Latin), is stronger than that for 
amplexo, As to senati, an examination of 
Neue’s citations would, I think, induce Mr. 
Faussett to remove it from his list. Again, 
why should the use by Cic. of legal phrases 
be deemed ‘colloquial’? The statement that 
‘elogium, logus and dica occur only in the 
Com. poets, the lawyers and Cic.’ is incor- 
rect. I think the only passage in which 
elogium occurs in comedy is Mercator 409 ; 
but it is found in Cato, the elder Seneca, 
Quintilian, Suetonius, and generally in late 
Latin, where it supplants titw/us in some of 
its uses. It is very questionable whether dica 
occurs in the Roman legal writings ; it was 
never used in Latin excepting in reference 
to the Greeks. What legal sense has logus ? 
Where does it occur in Cic. outside of one 
fragment preserved by Nonius (where the 
reference is to jesting in the /udi)? From 
the Comic poets who use it Terence must be 
excluded ; indeed outside Plautus it is found 
in comedy only in one fragment of Turpilius, 
but it does occur in later Latin. Perhaps 
the most surprising attribution of colloquial- 
ism in the whole list is to the use of partici- 
pial adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative degree. Even Draeger’s very 
imperfect lists of examples show the usage 
to be practically genera] in Latin literature. 
Exception might be taken to almost every 
other item in the editor’s catalogue, but I 
must pass on to speak of the explanatory 
notes. The compass of the speech, and 
therefore of the notes, is so great that I can 
only select a few matters for comment. 

§ 1. altera...altera: the neatness and 
lucidity of the opening sentence of the 
speech are entirely spoiled by taking these 
words as ablatives. The reason given that 
‘Latin generally prefers a personal to an 


impersonal subject for a verb of action’ is 
too weak to support the result, and is more 
than outweighed by g consideration of 
Cicero’s inveterate tendency to personify 
oratio, causa, etc.: the extension of the per- 
sonification to pars causae is natural and 
need cause no difficulty. 

§ 3. nemo est enim qui invidiae sine vestro 
ac sine talium virorum subsidio possit resistere. 
To take talium v. as explanatory of vestri is 
surely forbidden by the marked separation 
which the words ac sine produce. No doubt 
Cicero was thinking of the new jury-courts, 
as in § 95 sine vestra sapientia ac sine iudi- 
ciorum remediis. It is quite possible that 
the latter passage caused the insertion of ac 
sine in § 3, or that sine was accidentally 
written twice over and the ac inserted be- 
cause a copula was felt to be needed. It 
is of course easy to parallel vestro talium. 

§ 6. Att. 1, 17, 11 does not supply an 
example of pres. subj. second person in a 
command addressed to a definite person, for 
cures is in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence. 

§ 9. Praeiudicium = ‘prejudice’ is not 
merely ‘post-classical’; it is not Latin 
at all. 

§ 10. The assumed distinction between ni 
and nisi breaks down on being tested by 
MSS. evidence all through Cicero’s works. 
It is very doubtful whether he ever used ni 
excepting in connexion with the sponsio and 
other technical forms. isi was often 
written in MSS. and naturally got to be 
sometimes copied as ni. 

$11. It is hard to believe that Cie. in- 
tended petam longius exordium to mean ‘I 
shall look out for an unusually long prelude.’ 
Mr. Faussett’s own rendering, ‘shall carry 
you some way back for the commencement 
of my proof,’ seems to require longius to be 
an adverb; and in a note on § 58 he cer- 
tainly appears to indicate that it is so. 

§ 12. If all the instances of coniungi with 
abl. given by Ciceronian MSS. be carefully 
examined, the evidence for the construction 
will be seen to be far from strong, and it is 
assuredly not easy to explain. 

$18. Instituere exercitum is rather to 
organise a force than merely to drill it 
(which is exercere): cf. Caes. B.G. 6, 34, 6— 
instituta ratio exercitus Romani, ‘the estab- 
lished organisation of the Roman army.’ In 
passages like this, where the figure called 
distributio is employed, it is not necessary to 
draw nice distinctions between the verbs; 
two of those used here, instruere and instt- 
tuere, are in many of their usages convertible. 

§ 22, It should have been noted that the 
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temporal abl. denoting a space of time before 
the given date is of great rarity. 

§ 24. The distinction between usus and 
experientia (which must not be pressed too 
far) may be illustrated by Lucr. 5, 1452— 
usus et impigrae simul experientia mentis. 

§ 27. The employment of admirari (like 
aimiratio) of unpleasant surprise is not 
rightly described as rare. 

§ 28. The note on quisquam is incomplete ; 
there are instances in Cicero where the im- 
plication of guisgwam is certainly positive. 

§ 30. ad hance mortem: here ad means ‘on 
the occurrence of’ (a frequent sense, especi- 
ally in Cie.), not ‘in addition to,’ which 
(apart from being in itself unsuitable to the 
sentence) would require a verb. 

§ 37. horti: not exactly ‘pleasure-ground,’ 
but a country (or more commonly suburban) 
house and grounds. 

$41. The proper title for the municipal 
magistrates is duovirt not duumvirt. 

§ 45. The note on animum inducere needs 
more precision. The sense is always statuere ; 
the wt- construction is found only twice in 
Cic.; the ace. and inf. is perhaps confined in 
Cie. to one passage and in Livy to two or 
three ; there is also the odd construction with 
ace, alone in Att. 7, 3, 8. 

$53. note on vento, For ‘neuter subject’ 
‘neuter pronoun as subject’ should be read. 

§ 66. It is very unlikely that Cic. applied 
cupidus (elsewhere common in the sense of 
‘biassed’) here for once to a cudex with the 
meaning ‘ greedy.’ 

§ 67. I do not understand the statement 
that iam at the beginning of the paragraph 
here and in § 46, 47 introduces a general 
truth. The use of iam has no necessary con- 
nexion with the nature of the statement that 
follows it. 

$74. ‘some magistrates, e.g. the consuls, 
had both lictores and viatores’ is vague and 
misleading ; the possession of lictores was of 
course bound up with the possession of the 
fasces, 

§ 77. The assertion that vir refers to public 
character, homo to private, cannot be sus- 
tained. The point of the jest in the well- 
known passage of Qu. Hr. 2, 11, 5 virwm 
'e putabo si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, homi- 
nem non putabo is missed. The meaning is 
‘I shall deem you heroic if you get through 
the Empedoclea of Sallustius ; human I shall 
not deem you.’ See my note on Arch. § 16. 
_ S81. ne eripi quidem pecunia: the editor 
is, I believe, wrong in making quidem qualify 
erii only and not the whole phrase eripi 
pecunia. It is true that quidem does as a 
tule refer to the word it follows, but there 


are exceptions ; and in particular the ten- 
dency to place only one word between ne and 
quidem is so great that sometimes compound 
phrases to which ne... quidem refers are 
intersected by the quidem. 

§ 88. The rule laid down about the use of 
a ‘descriptive’ adjective (why this limita- 
tion 1) between a demonstrative and its sub- 
stantive vanishes from view on inquiry, 
buried beneath the exceptions. 

§ 90. The note on the provocatio of Iunius 
lacks clearness. 

§ 95. Can it be truly said that any sub- 
junctive depends on nedum ? 

§ 97. Munro on Luer. 6, 1232 ignores the 
possibility of morti in m. damnatus being 
abl.; the reasons of Schmalz in the new 
edition of the Antibarbarus (s.v. damnare) 
are strong against it, and are capable of 
being reinforced. 

§ 99. The noite on the use of the local abl. 
greatly lacks precision. 

§ 101. It would be well to restrict anaphora 
to its ancient use, of single words recurring 
at the beginning of parallel clauses. The 
extended use of the word in modern gram- 
matical writings, where it covers almost any 
parallelism in the structure of clauses, often 
produces vagueness and confusion. 

§ 103. The statement about the Latin 
cases should be confined to the spoken Latin 
of the vulgar. 

§ 118. One of the jests of Cato here quoted 
from Gellius should have been given from 
De Or. 2, 260, whence Gellius probably took 
it. 

§ 119. The doctrine that infamia was the 
result of a turpe iudicium, ignominia of the 
subscriptio of the censor, is very far from 
being correct. 

§ 126. The mere order of the censor 
‘equum vendere’ cannot have been in itself 
equivalent to making a man an aerarius ; its 
effect would only be to remove him from the 
number of the eqguites eguo publico, or possibly 
from the equites altogether. Probably when 
the censors disgraced a man by issuing this 
order they commonly went farther and made 
him an aerarius, but some additional pro- 
nouncement would be needed for that end. 

§ 135. There can hardly be any practical 
doubt that elogium was borrowed from 
Greek; its structure cannot be explained 
from Latin. The quantity of the e in the 
earlier Latin is doubtful. 

Jb. Is it likely that Cic. would use cen- 
soria subscriptio in a metaphorical sense after 
employing the phrase in its ordinary sense 
three times in the sections immediately pre- 
ceding, to say nothing of the frequent 
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occurrence of equivalent phrases in this part 
of the speech? The difficulty of taking sub- 
scriptione as a causal abl. is not so great as 
the editor thinks, owing to the incomplete- 
ness of Draeger’s list, to which add Div. in 
Caec. 8; Fin. 2, 83 and 3, 34; Brut. 308: 
there are other examples which I have not 
at hand. The distinction between the 
‘internal’ and the ‘external’ cause is more- 
over often hard to apply: see e.g. Att. 1, 1, 4 
familiaritate. 

§ 147. Mr. Faussett’s note on guasi mente 
quadam legis is not quite clear to me; but 
the interpretation I give to the words— by 
the intellectual force, if I may so call it, of 
the law ’—is, I think, intended to be rejected 
by him. Just because mens legis was a strong 
and unusual expression Cic. apologises for it 
by quasi quadam: see my note on Acad. 1, 
The identification of law with intellect 
or reason was very familiar to the Romans. 

§ 148. The note on mortales should be 
more exact. Cicero’s usage is differen- 
tiated from Sallust’s not by the distinction 
between sing. and plur. (as might be inferred 
from the note), but by the necessity in Cic. 
of conjoining some word with mortalis such 
as omnes, multi, nemo. 

§ 162. The note on the Roman notation 
will mislead some readers into supposing that 
the Romans had no method for making the 
difference between tens, hundreds and thou- 
sands (when expressed by numeral signs) 
visible to the eye; such methods were of 
course the bar above the numeral and the 
three sides of the square about it. 


§ 178. Optare is not ‘to set one’s heart on 
a thing,’ but to desire something which one 
can only obtain by great good fortune. 

§ 189. A daag like scelerum ad- 
Jluentem should be narrowly scanned and 
only accepted on the most cogent grounds. 
The reference to refertus, which is used freely 
both with gen. and abl., is useless. To me 
it seems more probable that the two MSS. 
known as § and T (Classen’s A and B) have 
altered the terminations of the two words 
scelerum omnium, owing to the influence of 
perpetuum which immediately precedes, than 
that Cic. should for once desert a common 
usage of this class. 

There are a good many points in the notes 
on the subject-matter about which I should 
have liked to say something had space per- 
mitted. These notes are on the whole care- 
ful and good, but they might be much 
improved by revision in the light of ancient 
authorities. The problems presented by the 
text of the pro Cluentio are often of great 
interest, but I cannot touch on them here. 
Mr. Faussett’s edition is nowhere more in 
advance of Ramsay’s than in the construction 
of the text. I hope that in a new edition 
some compression will be found possible, in 
order to provide room for notes on a con- 
siderable number of difficulties or important 
facts which are not noticed. It should be 
observed that Mr. Faussett has been fortu- 
nate in obtaining assistance from Prof. 
Nettleship and Mr. Roby. 


J. 8S. Rem. 


DOWDALL’S LIVY, BOOK XXII. 


Livy, Book XXII. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Maps, by the Rev. Launcetot 
Downinc DowpatL, M.A., Late Scholar, 
First Senior Moderator and University 
Student, Trinity College, Dublin; B.D. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 


Tus is not a school-book, the editor’s object 
being ‘to supply the needs of advanced 
students, especially at the Universities, by 
providing them with a correct text of Livy 

and an ample commentary, dealing 
with textual difficulties and questions of 
grammar, geography, and history as they 
arise.’ This object Mr. Dowdall appears to 
have successfully attained. He gives 
Madvig’s text, not indeed that of Madvig’s 
latest edition (1886), but that of the third 


edition (1880). The distinction however, is 
of little moment, for though there are quite 
twenty passages in which Madvig’s two 
editions differ, yet two-thirds of the changes 
affect only single words, and most of the 
others are comparatively unimportant. Mr. 
Dowdall also reserves to himself the right 
of private judgment where Madvig’s con- 
jectures appear to him ‘too rash or im- 
probable.’ 

In ch. 2, § 3, et omne veterani robur exer- 
citus ; in 20, 11, fwere ; and in 53, 5 and 12. 
L. Caecilium Metellum and L. Caecili are in 
agreement with Madvig’s latest edition.! In 

1 In the edition of 1880 Madvig read id omne 
veterani robur exercitus; fucrunt ; M. Caccilium 
Metellum and M. Caccili. In the last two cases the 
intended reading was given in the corrigenda, and L. 
appeared in the text. 
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38, 9, Madvig now reads ‘mirari se, quidni, 
qui dus priusquam aut suum aut hostium 
exercitum .... &e, nosset, iam nune togatus 
in urbe sciret, quae sibi agenda armato forent, 
diem quoque praedicere posset, qua cum hoste 
signis collatis esset dimicaturus ;’ the change 
being the substitution of ‘ guidni’ for the 
unintelligible ‘quwodne,’ and the omission of 
et before diem ; the gain in point of sarcasm 
being great. The change is worth Mr. 
Dowdall’s consideration. 

I have noticed no misprints in the text, 
but the marginal numbering of § 10 has been 
omitted in ch. 18. In the notes one would 
be glad to think that the statement on p. 85, 
col. 2, ‘40 —-25=15—4=11’ was a printer’s 
error. The proposition as it stands is certainly 
not in accordance with fact ; but it appears 
to be used as a compendious form of the 
following: 40 — 25=15, and 15 — 4=11. 
Altogether there is throughout the notes a 
certain recklessness in the use of mathe- 
matical formulae. Thus on p. 149, col. 2, 
appears the following, ‘/ugisset, subj. because 
it = reason assigned by ambassadors for 
his surrender.’ Why ‘=’? ‘Is’ would do 
just as well, and ‘gives’ much better. This 
is only one instance among several. Rather 
worse is the abuse of the formula of propor- 
tion. On p. 47, col. 1 we find ‘ iwssitwr :dusso :: 
faxitur : faxo, and on p. 136, col. 2, ‘antiquo 
:antiquus :: veto : vetus.’ Why not keep these 
symbols to their proper place, treatises on 
mathematics ? 

On p. 57, col. 1 (note on Beneventanum, 
13, 1), it is strangely said that ‘ Beneventum 
.... Was originally called Maleventum from 
its unhealthiness.’ It is true that the 
Romans objected to Maleventum as a word 
apparently ominous and so changed the male 
to bene, but Maleventum was no real com- 
pound of male. Surely the true derivation 
is from Madoes (compare Tarentum, Agri- 
gentum). This however must be a slip, 
which with the blemishes mentioned above 
will not detract materially from the solid 
value of the notes. They are on the whole 
clear, while they are full of learning, with 
copious references to authorities and parallel 
passages. 

The topographical notes are good, but 
the inference contained in p. 197 (note on 
Jtumini propius, 45, 6) is hardly sound : 
‘though it is not distinctly stated on 
which side of the Aufidus the battle was 
fought, yet as the Romans faced south and 
had their right on the river, it seems evident 
that it took place on the left or north 
bank.’ Mr. Strachan-Davidson (Selections 
from Polybius, Proleg. iv. and App. iii.) has 
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proved — conclusively, I think — that the 
battle of Cannae was fought on the right 
or 8.E. side of the river (of which the general 
course is from §8.W. to N.E.), though 
probably at some little distance from it. 
Livy, as Mr. Strachan-Davidson points 
out, ought to have stated, as Polybius does 
(iii. 111, end), that Hannibal on the arrival 
of the consuls moved from his original 
camp near the village of Cannae, crossed 
the Aufidus and encamped in a new position 
on the N.W. side of the river. That 
Livy was not aware of this is clear from 
43, 11, and yet his account of the battle is 
unintelligible without supposing Hannibal 
to have changed hiscamp. For if the battle 
was fought on the N.W. side of the river, 
you cannot get the river on the right of the 
Romans as they face south, unless you put 
them in a loop of the river, which we have 
no authority for doing. Livy makes the 
Romans face south with their right on the 
river, and yet implies that the battle was 
fought on the side remote from Cannae. 
His account therefore is not consistent as 
it stands. 

I doubt the translation of foede in 3, 1, 
and 6, 9. It seems to me that as a rule Livy 
uses foedus to suggest horror rather than 
disgrace. 

On p. 24, col. 2 (note on 5, 4), Mr. Dowdall 
supports the manuscript reading ‘ ad gemitus 
vulnerum,’ which he translates ‘at the groans 
of the wounded,’ adding ‘vulnerwm = objec- 
tive genitive, ie. groans arising from 
wounds: for vulnera = vulnerati cf. 21, 29, 3.’ 
In 21, 29, 3 vulnera is not equivalent to 
vulnerati, and if vulnerum is equivalent to 
vulneratorum here, it is not an objective 
genitive. 

On p. 37, col. 1, where it is observed that 
‘after the battle of Cannae we find two 
dictators existing together 23, 22, 11,’ it 
should be added that only one was rez 
gerundae causa. 

The note on Punicum... os, 13, 6, is 
interesting. Inthe summary of the chapter 
‘through an error of pronunciation’ should 
be ‘through a misunderstanding.’ 

On p. 96, in the notes on 22, 20, haud 


Jrustra is rendered ‘not without reason’ or 


‘not without good results.’ I think the 
editor hardly appreciates the logical force of 
the sentence, which I take to mean: ‘and it 
was thought that a sensible man like Abelux 
must have had good reason for changing 
sides.’ ‘ Et’ introduces a second explanation 
of the credit gained for the Romans by 
Abelux’ perfidy. Thus ‘not without good 
results’ is an impossible rendering. 
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On p. 154, col. 1, the note on patrum 
(34, 1) is so condensed that it would probably 
be misleading to any one who did not already 
understand the history of the subject. It 
ought, at least, to be pointed out that Livy 
is here using the terms patrum and plebis in 
an untechnical sense, and also that the terms 
are perhaps slightly justified by the fact that 
the patricians were still more or less jealous 
of plebeians as such. This was shown by 
their mancuvres to prevent two plebeians 
from holding the consulate (Livy, 23, 31, 
13). 

On p. 197, in the note on pedites, Mr. 
Dowdall says ‘it is remarkable that Varro 
posted the Roman infantry, in which he was 
so much superior to Hannibal, in column 
rather than in line.’ (The italics are mine). 
The truth is that the superiority in all 
but numbers was quite the other way. 


Hannibal’s heavy infantry were chiefly 
Hamilear’s veterans, splendid soldiers who 
had lately adopted the arms of Roman 
legionaries. The greater part of the Roman 
infantry were recruits. This explains Varro’s 
crushing defeat, and, if we forget this, not 
even the vast superiority of the general and 
the cavalry on the Carthaginian side will 
make the defeat intelligible. 

The student of Livy will find in the notes 
almost all that he can want to know pre- 
sented to him in a very unpretentious form. 

The Introduction deals with Livy’s 
authorities for the Second Punic War, and 
there is a good map of Southern Italy, with 
another of Corsica and Sardinia set in the 
corner of the sheet. The paper and printing 
are excellent. 


M. T. Taruam. 


SOUNDS AND INFLECTIONS IN GREEK AND LATIN. 


Sounds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin, by 
J. E. Kine and C. Cooxson : Clarendon 
Press, 1888. (488 pages, with indices.) 


18s. 


Every one must have noticed how thorough- 
ly, if rather tardily, our scholarship has 
acknowledged within these two or three years 
the importance of the revolution accomplished 
by the German Neugrammatiker of the last 
decade. It is no longer held safe to swear 
by Curtius: perhaps indeed his work is get- 
ting too much ignored. The absolute rigidity 
of phonetic law and the far-reaching effects 
of analogy are practically, if not theoretical- 
ly, allowed on all hands, and hecatombs of 
cherished etymologies are unwillingly offered 
on the altar of a reconstituted science. But 
though America has held her own in the 
propaganda, England has till now produced no 
adequate expositions of the new views, and 
ourauthors have, if forthisreason only, earned 
the gratitude of all students who are not 
prepared to consult the German originals. 
They set forth with lucidity and comprehen- 
siveness the doctrines of the leaders of their 
science, and their shortcomings are mainly 
due to the difficulties besetting all compila- 
tions which attempt to bring together the 
opinions of men who work on different lines. 
I shall endeavour to point out the most 
striking of these faults, not with the idea of 
condemning the book, but rather of suggest- 
ing improvements for the second edition. 


The first criticism that suggests itself is 
that from the point of view of the ordinary 
student, such as the candidate for the First 
Part of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, 
the book is written on rather too generous a 
scale. It is too big, too detailed, and scarcely 
within the reach of any who do not mean to 
make linguistic science a special study. For 
them a primer is still called for, to supply only 
the broad principles and the general results. 
We must judge the present work as meant 
for embryo specialists. In such a book, start- 
ing from so‘uncompromising a statement of 
phonetic invariability (p. 14), it is above all 
essential that every formal equation and 
etymology given should be referred to its 
rules or else definitely explained: at the 
very least an irregularity should be acknow- 
ledged, otherwise beginners stumble hope- 
lessly, and advanced readers detect the old 
Adam of ‘sporadic change.’ Unfortunately 
our authors admit this objection almost 
everywhere. It seems largely due to a too 
implicit reliance on that very risky book, 
G. Meyer’s Greek Grammar, of which by the 
by they only use the first edition: the 
edition of 1886 often differs amusingly. The 
most serious of many points in which he has 
misled them relates to the treatment of the 
sonant liquids in Greek. We are told that 
they often passed into up pi, op po, up pv ete. 
(Meyer? § 27—30), while no attempt at a 
rule is given, nor is the difficulty clearly 
recognised. One can hardly speak too strongly 
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of such antinomian practice joined to so rigid 
an orthodoxy of sentiment. What is a learner 
to think when our authors tell him on p. 91 
that r = Gk. ap pa, and on p. 75 that up in 
xipvne represents a liquid sonant ; on p, 115 
that #=op po, while on p. 306 I.E. ytdi= 
jifa? No could justify such incon- 
sistencies, and Meyer is no Brugmann, useful 
and (on occasion) strict though his work may 
be. It isa great misfortune that Messrs. 
King and Cookson could not use Brugmann’s 
Crundriss. If their second edition is checked 
throughout by the principles laid down in 
that epoch-making book, its value as an in- 
troduction to the science will be immeasur- 
ably enhanced. One further suggestion may 
be made before proceeding to a detailed 
criticism. Cannot footnotes be added giving 
references to the original source of each 
statement, like those which are given in the 
Grammars of J. Miiller’s Handbuch? It 
need not take much room, and the gain would 
be very great. 

The introductory chapters, on the history 
of linguistic science and on the classification 
of the dialects, are in general admirably 
concise and clear. Conciseness indeed goes 
rather too far in the account of the Greek 
dialects. Thus it is really misleading to 
select the retention of the @ as the ‘most 
prominent characteristic of Doric,’ unless 
Doric is defined as everything outside the 
Ionic-Attic group. And whatever explan- 
ation be given to the rAarevacpos of Theocr. 
15, 88, it surely cannot have been the broad 
vowel which was the very opposite of a 
peculiarity? The classification of the I. E. 
family would be improved by reckoning only 
eight divisions : the Indian and Iranian, the 
Baltic and Slavonic, are as little to be 
separated as Latin and Oscan, Ionic and 
Aeolic. Ch. iii., on phonetics and alphabets, 
leaves little to be desired. The main faults 
of the book come in with the detailed treat- 
ment of phonology. ‘xamvdés = vapor’ (p. 
61) deserves its query, which is equally re- 
quired by ‘ wter =zdrepos’ etc. (p. 362). On 
p. 62 comes the first example of ‘metathesis,’ 
a vicious principle which reappears through- 
out: cf. pp. 104, 125, 217 (bis), in spite of 
the disclaimer on p. 200. Moreover the 
statement that ‘dprafw shows metathesis, 
LE. J sarp,” makes a worse confusion. 
IIrepov for werpov (p. 65) needs explaining : 
why not rather Skt. pdtatra, i.e. * rrerpov, 
with dissimilation and weak root? morior 
(p. 68) should not be given to illustrate 
original 0; the note on mortis, p. 105, ignores 
Skt. mrti- and mriydte. BéOpos = fodio (ib.) 
shows an unexplained f: see Brugmann, Grd. 


i. § 319. The list for ‘o to u,’ p. 73, includes 
many where the reverse really happened— 
Ovpa piw are hardly younger than fores fore. 
The note on irmos (p. 75) does not relieve 
the difficulty, and that on ete. 
only explains one unknown by calling up 
another. The explanation of these . forms 
seems to me very simple. = scindo, 
caedo, came from ,/ sghait (d); oxeddw Skt. 
skhad from the wholly distinct, but nearly 
synonymous sghed. The proportion oxeddw : 
oxidnmt, made reAdw: : 
witvnu ete. On p. 91 we can hardly help 
inferring that xapdia and Skt. are cog- 
nates. ‘Those who still think so might at 
least explain the genesis of the ‘ unoriginal’ 
Skt. (see p. 132). The treatment of iyvos 
(p. 93) is extremely confusing. To begin 
with we have the generally repudiated 
‘aspiration before nasals,’ and then the equa- 
tion ‘ ixvos = *i(h)mago’ comes without a hint 
that it is an alternative. The following 
‘Fpiyos or aptyos = frigus’ suggests that a 
Latin fr = wr is regarded as conceivable. 
Surely that ghost is laid? The plausible con- 
nexion ‘ Srpvpov srey’ (p. 94) can only be 
allowed if the name is not Greek. The 
difficult intervocalic o in zpacov (p. 104) 
ought not to have been ignored. P. 108 
gives two examples of a method far too com- 
mon—the setting a word between two 
mutually exclusive but equally fascinating 
etymologies, and leaving it there in the 
position of the proverbial donkey. If éra@ov 
answers to wérovOa it cannot dally with 
patior ; and if raxvs = bahi- it cannot be 
given over to pinguis, for Grassmann’s Law 
requires an initial spirant (cf. of-FenD-ix 
bhendh etec.). The comparison of 
and cognomenta (p. 110) ought to be guarded 
for beginners by a reference to p. 212. The 
theory of dissyllabic roots, endorsed by 
Hiibschmann, might certainly claim a right 
to elucidate p. 115. The equations on p. 
124 would do very well without ‘ obscwrus 
and oxia’—what about Skt. chaya? The 
comparison ‘ kanas = xévs=cinis’ involves 
very serious irregularities, implying clearly 
that the Skt. lingual may be treated like a 
dental. The same laxity is traceable in 
‘ / kas xdorwp,’ two pages before, in ‘ ganda 
= yvd6os’ (p. 135), and in ‘jathara = gnt-ter’ 
(p. 141). On p. 130 we are told that é-rerp-ov 
is parallel to rérpos: it ought then to be 
carefully distinguished from é-re-rp-ov (p. 158) 
like é-ve-yx-eiv. ‘xAdvs for kdoFus’ (p. 132) 
has been sufliciently pulverised by Brug- 
mann (M.U. iii. 20n.). Toexplain the B of 
Bios by comparing Bava (p. 135) is odd, since 
the difficulty lies in the labial for a velar 
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before . The connexion of didvpos and 
dvivapa with ./ gen (p. 138) is about as bad 
as could be conceived—a palatal ¢ becoming 
3, and » appearing as v!_ Why is Osthoff’s 
durus rejected? tricae should not be men- 
tioned with torguere (p. 139) unless some 
explanation is forthcoming. As to I. E. 
J gheugh (p. 143), it must obviously make 
*jugh or juh in Skt., while the participle 
gidhé proves a final palatal: the / should 
thus be gheugh, excluding xevOw. But Fier- 
linger’s ’Q-yvy-ia makes geyg(h) more likely. 
Notice that on p. 208 ‘ custos, ./ keudh, xevOw’ 
are given without any note of inconsistency. 
Mr. Bury’s ingenious comparison of zap6évos 
and virgo (p. 145) fails because Grassmann’s 
Law would bring */or(g)u-o out of I. E. ghrgh. 
modarés (p. 146) has I. E. termination -xqo- 
(Lat. -inquos), not -go. What is the meaning 
of ‘tdwp for ofedup’ (p. 148) and tpag for 
ofepag’ (p. 170: there is a wrong reference 
on p. 184)? cf. also pp. 190 204 
214 (tvs). Are these Greek changes or 
ablaut? Just below comes ‘dddoxw for 
dc-dx-oxw (1)’: this very questionable state- 
ment is required only by the admission of 
decet. In the 6 scale all is then orderly : 
ablaut ii. doxéw, doceo (causal), iii. * ddax-oKw 
(dak), iv. disco(-dk-). Contrast p, 250, where 
the frank confession of ignorance on a hard 


point of vocalism not yet cleared up is a 
great improvement on the rash statements 
too often made in this book without any 


reservation. On p. 156 we cannot allow the 
identity ddaos (ddFos) and fax, and the ac- 
count of yAvxis seems to state that detxos 
proves a AJ dleuk and admits dulcis. On 
vvds a reference might be made to Osthoff’s 
account (M.U. iv. 185 note) since it explains 
the declension of vids. The account of inter- 
vocalic s in Latin gives not a hint of the 
great number of exceptions: next edition 
will doubtless contain some reference to Mr. 
Conway’s theory. It would be interesting 
to know on what authority it is stated (p. 
166), that Alcaeus and Sappho replaced 
the no longer living F by 8. How is ‘ daiverai 
pot Bioos scanned? Ffacrv and 
Feoria should not have been connected (p. 
160) without a note on the vocalism. The 
6- in dratpos ofvé (p. 172) cannot be for sm-, 
whatever it is. On p. 187 we cannot con- 
sistently accept the statement that ‘ ovis was 
used for the sake of clearness for the more 
correct * avis’ (= dfs). Phonetic change 
being unconscious, we cannot check it by any 
such considerations. At least so runs a 
cardinal theorem of the school whose ex- 
ponents our authors profess to be. The fact 
that both ovis and bos contravene Latin 


phonetics is a strong argument for the theory, 
at first sight so strange, that they came 
originally from the dialects : the coincidence 
may conceivably throw some light upon 
primitive Roman life. The account of gravis, 
closely following, does not settle the point. 
The proportion gmio : vento :: grus : *vorvis is 
not exact—the last should clearly be *vorvus 
if the parallel will hold at all. The -is is 
always considered a further suffix, and ‘ meta- 
thesis’ is a very dangerous tool. For a safer 
explanation see Brugmann’s Grundriss i. § 
290 n., ii, § 103. On p. 194 we have the 
equation xurads (i.e. = hedera: the. 
should have been noticed—why not * xecods 
like péooos, and moreover is the oo Attic! 
Is ‘ Bvoads beside Bais’ (tb.) another case of 
that strange intruder ‘vfor”’? Why is 
the change sr to,fr ‘doubtful’ (p. 212)? The 
medial -br- is just what estaklishes it, and 
cases of initial 7 alone go back to the I. E. 
doublet in which the s has vanished. pressi 
from perdh-si (p. 217) is another case of un- 
licensed ‘ metathesis.’ How are we to ex- 
plain the genesis of ‘ xolvos’ (p. 219, cf.301)! 
o + is as mucha hiatus as ow would be. 
The spelling coelwm coeruleus (p. 220) is care- 
lessly allowed. On p. 228 the Skt. dha is 
equated to LE. bheugh, but this would become 
*buh: it should be bheug(h), te. a doublet 
(Brugmann’s Grundriss i. § 469-8). The 
theory of dyw (p. 232 sq.) is very important, 
and one cannot help feeling that Hiibsch- 
mann’s view of its vocalism has not been 
accepted because imperfectly apprehended. 
At any rate the summary on p. 233 thorough- 
ly misrepresents him. What he really says 
is (1) that from a root d@ in the @ scale the 
aorist-present, in Skt. must be * idti, (2) that 
consequently we must allow an @ scale, in 
which the imperf. present is dj and the 
aorist-present Skt. djdmi and * ajami. 
Brugmann (Grundriss i. § 318) accepts 
Hiibschmann’s position, which is really un- 
assailable : it is curious to note that on p. 
246 our authors assume it without question. 
In the ablaut list, p. 245, Geivw ought to have 
been given between ddvos and répara, if 
only to emphasise the fact so constantly 
ignored, that Oeivw etc. belong to- 
gether as much as xteivw and éxravov. The 
lists of doubtful cases which close the descrip- 
tion of ablaut are misleading through their 
including so much that can be easily explained 
as the notes suggest. The cases left are few, 
and only mean that we have still probably a 
few subsidiary rules to graft upon our theory 
of vocalism. 

So closes the phonology, except the chap- 
ter on Accent, and our complaints become 
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fewer. We note one or two serious omissions. 
No mention is made of I. E. voiceless aspir- 
ates kh, qh etc.: their existence is at any 
rate allowed now, though no rules for them 
can be said to come under the guod ab omni- 
bus. Nor is there any reference to the very 
important I. E. consonant changes summar- 
ised in Brugmann’s Grundriss i. § 469, That 
the treatment of accent is imperfect is the 
authors’ misfortune rather than their fault, 
since their chief authority, Wheeler, was as 
yet unscathed by Bloomfield. The latter’s 
recent criticism (A.J. P. ix. 1 sgq.) must con- 
siderably affect any future treatment of the 
subject. Coming to details, there is some 
carelessness in the statement of Verner’s 
Law which will probably puzzle a learner. 
On p. 260 we are told that ‘when the root is 
accented in Sanskrit, in German we have 
surd fricatives in the corresponding conjuga- 
tion.’ Two pages later we find that in these 
verbs ‘the Indian termination ¢ corresponds 
toa German d.’ The fault is that no provi- 
sion is made in the rule for cases where the 
explosive falls between two unaccented 
vowels. On p. 269 eZ is called a late form by 
comparison with and éoot. But ési is in- 
disputably the I.E. form, and how can ef 
have arisen except from this? A misprint 
occurs on p. 271—padam for the gen. plur. 
Is the accent of zarpao. so certainly wrong 
(p. 278) when we have pit/su? dyudi and 
abhi, on the next page, cannot be equated 
exactly: the az must be either dm or 1. 
Presently we have ifapés compared with Skt. 
vidhrdé, while on two other occasions (pp. 93 
and 246) it shows us the weak root of aifw. 
Passing to the chapter on Nouns, the I. E. 
type ‘ievg-s (p. 291) ought to have been 
written yerg-s. Two misprints strike us: 
‘véxvs’ (p. 294), and ‘ aiys’ for (p. 298). 
Between these is a doubtful statement as to 
Lat. Dis, for D(w)is (siec)—this ignores the i 
that precedes the yw. It should have been 
* Diws, by analogy of the genitive divés. 
The scheme of the strong flexion on p. 299 
is very doubtful. In view of the clear 
evidence for a movable locative suffix can 
we prefer ratpi to pitéri ? It would perhaps 
be more satisfactory to suppose that the two 
L E. types détor- and datér differed by sen- 
tence accent. On p. 304 aber ( =* ovbar) 
would perhaps be referred better to an I. E. 
like The statement that ‘désas 
(sic) was still neuter in Sanskrit’ (p. 308) 
finds no encouragement in Grassmann or 
Whitney. A much better explanation of 
decir is suggested by Schmidt (K.Z. xxvi. 
401 899.), viz. that it is due to the old plural 
of dékos, whose -6s is proved by Skt. 
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vacams(i), Zd. vaca. Thus ¢dos: dws, 
Jrigus: rigor (whose initial s has been 
dropped), are simply singular: plural. This 
would improve the declension on p. 351. The 
note on p. 312 would have been better left 
out—how can majoRem be parallel to 
formoSus? yapai is given as a locative (p. 
316) and as a dative (preferably) five pages 
later. The adverbs in -c/ ought not to have 
been mentioned without a note on the type 
doraxti (p. 318). In dealing with the geni- 
tive it would have been well to mention the 
suffix s (the weakened form of es, 0s), which 
appears so prominently in Indo-Iranian. 
‘ Bhuvas’ (for -ds) has escaped the corrector 
on p. 325. The equation BacwWeeFos = 
Baorrjos (p. 327) neglects the Greek contrac- 
tion rule. Brugmann (Grundriss ii. p. 300) 
still gives up these difficult stems, It is 
surely very unnecessary to query the strong 
flexion of the nominative plural (p. 329)% 
The accusative was weak, but Skt. mdtfs, 
with its hysterogenous 7, is not much proof. 
Topy#, voc. Topyot, is not a nasal stem (p. 
335), but is parallel to Skt. sénd voc. séne 
(see K.Z. xxvii. 369 sqq.). ‘Skt. agvds’ (plur). 
has been left on p. 336. The flexion of 
primitive Italic o- nouns (p. 343) is certainly 
‘insecure.’ Considering that contraction of 
vowels was complete in the I. E., ‘Italic’ 
forms like equo-es, equo-om etc. would puzzle 
us, even if we could understand what the 
‘loc. equo-sue’ stood upon, On p. 347 diéwm 
= * Zeva is hardly right—it should rather be 
* Znfa. Among the numerals, the very 
serious difficulties of 6 are shirked; while 
extos receives slovenly treatment. How can 
‘sextus, Anglo-Saxon siata’ prove ‘an original 

The Verb is on the whole well handled, 
though in a subject so difficult criticism is 
bound to find a good many disputable points. 
Hesitation on the question of the old school 
*hépous should surely not be shown by writers 
professing so strict a creed : p. 441 gives the 
case for I. E. bhérd with admirable decisive- 
ness, but on p. 376 Curtius holds the large 
print, while ‘another explanation’ in small 
type proves to be that which relegated 
*bharami to the limbo of curious antiquities. 
The simplest interpretation of ev (p. 380) 
seems to be that *eiyvr was formed like efyjper, 
by levelling, whence came «iev(r) by regular 
shortening. «&Fiyvwro (p. 387) is best ex- 
plained as a compound verb, * & Feyvups (6 = 
Skt. @, cf. dkeavos, etc.) : the Lesbian 
oFetynv gives us another conjugation. The 
Greek aorists in -Onv have at last received a 
really satisfactory explanation from Wacker- 
nagel, in the last number of Kuhn (K.Z. xxx. 
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302), and in the sameissue (p. 224 sqq. there is 
an admirable investigation of the ‘ passive’ 
r by Zimmer: both these may well be sub- 
stituted in the next edition for the views of 
Brugmann here given. The reduplicated 
verbs (p. 398) should be divided into nonthe- 
matic and thematic, both original classes. 
‘Skt. dginavam’ (p. 401) is imaginary, pos- 
sibly due to confusion with dcinavam. On 
p. 403 a misprint twice repeated makes the 
Skt. 9th class form plural in -ni-. The note 
on ad, avws etc. (p. 466n.) gives De Saussure’s 
theory without any reference to its complete 
refutation by Osthoff and Hiibschmann, 
whose views are taken elsewhere. Monro’s 
explanation of the lst aorist a is certainly 
not ‘simpler than that of Brugmann,’ since 
the latter treating édegéa, edeiEapev and 
as original makes the extension of the a just 
three times as easy as in a theory which gets 
all from one form éd5eéa. The treatment of 
the Imperative is seriously weakened by the 
small weight given to Thurneysen’s extreme- 
ly acute paper upon the subject (K.Z. xxvii. 
172), full of suggestions reaching consider- 
ably beyond the immediate point. Brugmann 
has adopted his account of the suffix -téd, as 
our authors might have seen in the Greek 
Grammar (p. 91). The printer is evidently 


responsible for the curious slip which gives 


Skt. cht as a ‘ pure verb theme without per- 
sonal suffix’ (p. 434). vis (from volo) is left 
as obscure (p. 449), though the identity with 
Skt. vési (cf. Fieuar) is given by Stolz. 
‘ Bhiva,’ on the next page, is an awkward 
misprint, as bhdvati actually has aorists of 
that form. Following this, the thematic class 


with né, né answers to the unthematic ng 
verbs, not the new. The treatment of the 
Italic and Keltic 6 forms (p. 469) is rather 
over-sceptical. Thurneysen’s article (B.B. 
viii. 269 sqq.) is suggestive here. The same 
paper presents a very strong case for the 
identity ferétis = pé€pyre, which would eluci- 
date the problems of p. 470. On. p. 473 the 
mention of datiérus suggests that the de 
nominatives parturio esurio from agent nouns 
(‘desideratives’) are left unexplained. It 
might have been added, moreover, that the 
‘strong stem has penetrated to’ the Latin 
-tus participle through the influence of the 
so-called supine. Two very useful summaries 
close the book as appendices. P. 480 shows 
a misprint in Skt. ‘evan’ for gran. The 
sigmatic aorist should not have been given 
to ablaut ii. (p. 485) without a reference to 
the ‘vrddhi’ forms: see Brugmann, Grund- 
riss, i. § 314. 

Here I may close what will not, I hope, be 
mistaken for a hostile criticism. Only a 
strong appreciation of the invaluable service 
Messrs. King and Cookson have rendered to 
English scholarship would make it worth 
while to catalogue these details. My criti- 
cisms are from a practical point of view, 
suggested by the wants of students who have 
used the book. So while conscious that some 
of them may be wrong or too exacting, I 
offer them in the hope that they may be of 
service in perfecting a work which must 
greatly advance the scientific study of the 
classical languages in this country. 


J. H. Movutron. 


THE ARCADO-CYPRIAN DIALECT. 


The Arcado-Cyprian Dialect. By Herpert 
Were Smytu, Ph.D. Transactions Ameri- 
can Philological Association, 1887. Vol. 
xviii. 


Tae author of the above article having pre- 
viously made (American Journal of Philology, 
vol. vii. p. 4217.) an examination of the 
inter-relations of the dialects of Thessaly, 
Boeotia, Lesbos, and Elis, in which he en- 
deavoured to establish theconnection of these 
with the North Greek of Phocis and Luocris, 
undertakes in the present paper an exami- 
nation of the Arcadian dialect, in the hope 
of defining with greater precision than 
hitherto its relations with the other Hellenic 
dialects. The material collected is designed 


to serve as the basis of a further discussion 
of the question in the author’s work on the 
Greek dialects which is now in preparation. 

As the closely related daughter dialect of 
Cyprus necessarily enters largely into the 
discussion, the paper is entitled the Arcado- 
Cyprian Dialect, i.e. the Arcadian dialect 
before Cyprian attained to the dignity of 
individual existence. The attempt to estab- 
lish the character of this is undertaken: 
(1) By noting all those points of agreement 
which are the exclusive property of Arcadian 
and Cyprian and are not possessed by any 
other Hellenic dialect. (2) By collecting all 
those instances of phonetic and inflectional 
resemblance which are the joint property of 
both Arcadian and Cyprian and of other 
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Hellenic dialects. (3) By noting the occur- 
rence of peculiarities common to Arcadian 
and other dialects but not found in Cyprian, 
and similarly of peculiarities common to 
Cyprian along with other dialects, but not 
found in Arcadian. This excellent method 
of procedure, which will hardly fail to com- 
mend itself to all students of Greek dialects, 
has been adhered to with great fidelity in 
the paper before us. The results are in brief 
as follows :— 

The close relation between Arcadian and 
Cyprian asserted by the tradition in Pausa- 
nias viii. 5,2: ’Ayarjvwp 6 ’Ayxaiov és 
Tpotav yyjoaro ’Apxdow. dé dAovoys 
mov Katyveyxey Kipov xai Ilddov re 
’Ayaryvup eyévero is well known to 
be abundantly confirmed by the epigraphic 
remains of both dialects. Yet exclusive 
peculiarities shared by these two dialects 
alone are not numerous. Smyth enumerates 
only :— 

(1) The use of dao and é€ with the dative. 

(2) The genitive sing. of masc, -a- stems 
in -av for do. 

(3) The occurrence of the preposition zds 
as the equivalent of zpos. 

(4) The development of the primitive ver- 
bal ending to though the author 
freely admits that -vox for the Cyprian is un- 
certain. Ante-consonantal vy in the interior 
of a word is everywhere omitted in the latter 
dialect, so that it is impossible to determine 
whether Cyprian ke-so-si- is to be tran- 
scribed é£wor or 

The above array of evidence, though 
scanty, is nevertheless rightly held to speak 
with no uncertain voice in confirmation of 
the Agapenor legend. 

Some will doubtless be surprised that use 
has not been made of the occurrence of the 
preposition iv for évin Arcadian and Cyprian. 
But this feature, supposed until recently to 
be the exclusive possession of these two dia- 
lects, has recently turned up in Cretan (see 
Herforth, De dialecto Cretica, p. 210), and is 
therefore omitted from thelist. But proper 
hames in -xpérys for -xparys (e.g. Cyprian 
"Apurroxpérns, Arcadian Swxpérys) ought to 
have been included, since so far as we have 
any evidence or even testimony their occur- 
rence is restricted to these two dialects. The 
mention by Johannes Grammaticus of 
‘Aeolic’ xpéros for xpdros has no especial 
weight, and certainly cannot be held to im- 
ply the existence of proper names in -xpérns 
in Aeolic.’ 

As regards the relationship of Arcado- 
Cyprian to the other dialects of the so-called 

NO. XXI. VOL, III. 


Aeolictype(7.e. Thessalian, Lesbian, Boeotian, 
Elean), Smyth fails to find any single dialectic 
feature common to all, a fact which clearly 
shows the unsoundness of postulating a primi- 
tive Aeolic unity in the sense in which we 
have a Doric unity. This is undoubtedly 
the sense of all careful scholars at present. 

Yet, while this is true, Arcado-Cyprian is 
nevertheless claimed to show vigorous pre- 
ferences for individual members among the 
so-called Aeolic dialects. In these claims 
the author seems to me to go too far, and to 
base conclusions upon uncertain or too slight 
data. Thus the points of touch between 
Arcado-Cyprian and the Homeric dialect are 
represented as consisting in the possession of 
the infinitive termination -yva (eg. Are. 
areOnva, Cyp. Hom. and 
of the peculiar BoAowa for BovAopa. But, 
to say nothing of other considerations, the 
Cyprian xvpepjvat (which is the sole instance 
of the formation in this dialect) is quite un- 
certain, and Cyprian BéAoua: rests upon no 
more certain evidence than the Hesychian 
gloss oi Bode: ri 

So also the relation between Arcado- 
Cyprian and Lesbian rests solely upon the 
occurrence of proper names in -xpérys in the 
two former dialects along with the statement 
of Johannes Grammaticus, above referred to, 
that xpéros was used by the Aiodeis. 

Between Arcado-Cyprian and Thessalian 
the relationship exists merely in the occur- 
rence of wrodus for wodis (in Thessalian oi 
Trodiapxot, ot Trodiapxo). But Arcadian 
ardAus rests only upon the notice in Pausanias 
viii. 12, 7: 7d xwplov éd’ 
ypav whereas all Arcadian inscrip- 
tions have 7éXs, e.g. Coll. 1222, 12: 1252,1; 
qwodurat 1231, A, 44; so that an Arcado- 
Cyprian rods cannot safely be inferred. 

A firmer link is found between Arcado- 
Cyprian, Lesbian and Thessalian, viz. in the 
occurrence of the preposition for ard, and 
of xé for dv. But the special relation of 
Arcado-Cyprian to Boeotian and Thessalian 
which is claimed by Smyth on the basis of 
the treatment of the preposition é€ I should 
regard as extremely uncertain. Smyth would 
follow Schmidt in reading Cyprian éosBaow, 
Tat, €os Where Deecke reads éfBaow, 
€€ tou, €€ ra. With this éos for é& before 
consonants he compares the Arcadian, Boeo- 
tian, and Thessalian és for é€ in the same 
situation. But Deecke is to be upheld in 
reading ¢€ in all cases in Cyprian. The 
syllabic character in éf rau, é€ ra is precisely 
the same as that found in 6 Fdvaé Coll. 17, 
where it can represent nothing else than é, 
and in xapvé Coll. 65, a bilingual inscription, 
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where we have the express evidence of the 
accompanying Greek transliteration. Thesign 
in é£Baow is slightly different, but beyond 
question. It is true that é£Baow, é€ rau and 
e€ rac all offend against the Greek law con- 
cerning triple consonance; but éssBaow x.7.A. 
do not relieve this ditliculty. 

The point of contact between Arcado- 
Cyprian on the one hand, and Lesbian, Pam- 
phylian, Thessalian, Boeotian on the other, 
to which Smyth callsattention, is undoubtedly 
a significant one, viz. the tendency of o to 
become v. But Smyth admits that it is quite 
doubtful whether Boeotian belongs here, and 
so far as Thessalian is concerned the only 
illustration that can be cited is dx’, which 
had already been utilized to show the relation- 
ship of Arcado-Cyprian to Lesbian and Thes- 
salian, With these deductions we may hardly 
conclude more than that Arcado-Cyprian 
shares the tendency to change o to v with 
Pamphylian and Lesbian. The conclusion 
drawn by Curtius and others as to the 
relationship existing between Arcado-Cy- 
prian, Lesbian, Pamphylian, Boeotian and 
Thessalian, on the basis of the retention of 
the primitive «- sound in v, is properly 
rejected as of significance only when 


the fact is proved which it claims to 
establish, 

Smyth’s thesis of the vigorous preference 
of Arcado-Cyprian for dialects of the Aeolic 
type can hardly be admitted to be well 
established in the light of the foregoing 


considerations. The cautious student will 
not venture toclaim more than the existence 
of a tendency in Arcado-Cyprian, Lesbian, 
Boeotian, Thessalian and Pamphylian, by 
which o in unaccented syllables becomes v, 
and the existence of xéas common to Arcado- 
Cyprian, Thessalian and Lesbian, As 
regards the relation of Arcado-Cyprian to 
Doric, Smyth finds traces of borrowing on 
the part of the former in the occurrence of 
by the compensative lengthening of « (e.g. 
Arcadian $6ypwv = Att. Cyprian 
net). The Arcado-Cyprian infinitive ending 
-ev (if we read Cyprian éyev in Coll. 60, 10, 
22) may be either borrowed from Doric or 
possibly be pan-Hellenic ; most certainly the 
latter if we read [onic é¢eiAe in Cauer, 
Delectus, 527. 

As to the relation of Arcadian (apart 
from Cyprian) to other dialects, Smyth finds 
a connection with Lesbian, Thessalian, and 
Boeotian in the tendency of contract verbs 
in -€w and -ow to pass over into the - class; 
also an affinity with Ionic in the occurrence 
of «i in the Tegean inscription, while connec- 
tion with the Doric is seen in y for ¢« by 


compensative lengthening, and probably in 
such infinitives as ingaivey (= éudaiver). 

Special connection of Cyprian (apart from 
Arcadian) with other dialects is maintained 
in a number of cases. But several of these 
are shadowy. Thus the special relation of 
Cyprian to Aeolic, and of Cyprian to Boeotian 
is not made out. But Cyprian and Thessalian 
must be admitted to have a point of identity 
in Cyprian and Thessalian -rewdrov 
(i.e. where we should regularly 
have tetoe, treecdtw. So also Cyprian, Les- 
bian, and Thessalian have 6v- for ava in com- 
position, and Cyprian, Boeotian, Thessalian 
and Doric agree in changing e€ to c before a, 
o, » (though this is rare in Thessalian). 

Special relation of Cyprian to Ionic-Attic 
on the basis of the Cyprian genitives ’Apv(v)ro 
(from ’Apivras), (instead of Etfa- 
yopav, ef. Cyprian ’Ovacayopav and similar 
genitives) seems doubtful. ’Apv(v)rw is no 
longer read by Deecke, and Eifaydpo, as 
admitted by Smyth himself (Addenda, p. 159), 
is not a current formation, only a single in- 
stance being known where Ionic names in 
~yopyns form the gen. in -yopw, while the 
formation in -yopew is frequent. Cyprian 
ére and zoré would seem to constitute the 
only point of special relationship between 
this dialect and Ionic-Attic. 

Between Cyprian and Doric the special 
relationship claimed by Smyth is contingent, 
at least in part, upon the interpretation of 
uncertain dialectic phenomena. ‘Thus if we 
admit, for Cyprian, » and » by compensative 
lengthening of o and ¢«; or if we admit the 
expulsion of secondary intervocalic o (in the 
Cyprian ¢povéwi for dpovéwor Coll. 68, 4; 
diwois 69), we shall readily recognize Doric 
affinities. But, as long as the correct inter- 
pretation of the Cyprian forms is so doubt- 
ful, it will hardly do to build upon them. 
Dorie influence, however, seems to manifest 
itself in the rare Cyprian gen. in a for -av, 
e.g.’ Apnvija Coll. 60, 18, and in the contrac- 
tion of €0 tow in Nwpyvos, Berliner Philo- 
logischer Wochenschrift, 1886, no. 42, col. 1323. 

A special interest attaches to Smyth’s 
paper from the fact that he has appended to 
his discussion of the relationship between 
Arcado-Cyprian and other dialects an outline 
of the Cyprian dialect itself. This is brief 
and not designed to discuss theories to any 
extent or to deal exhaustively with the epi- 
graphic material, yet as the first ! published 


1 A fuller treatment of the subject is attempted in 
a paper of my own, On the Sounds and Inflections 
of the Cyprian Dialect, in the Nebraska University 
Studies, 1. 2, which was already in press at the time 
of the appearance of Dr. Smyth’s article. 
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attempt at anything like a systematic sum- 
mary of the facts of Cyprian grammar it 
commands attention. I venture to notice in 
detail several questions touched upon by 
Smyth in this connection. 

1. Firw, Deecke’s reading in Coll. 68, 1, 
which is taken by him for Feirw and has 
generally passed unchallenged, is properly 
rejected by Smyth (p. 115). The « of Fetrov 
is the genuine diphthong, as is shown b 
Attic inscriptions written in the Old Alpha- 
bet, where we have EI. Cyprian y cannot 
stand as the equivalent of this genuine «, 
but only of that « which arises fiom com- 
pensative lengthening or contraction. 

2. wos, Coll. 60, 19, 20, 21, which Baunack 
and Meister wish to explain as derived from 
ort through the medium of an assumed *7zroai 
(ante-vocalic form), is taken by Smyth (p. 67) 
after Bechtel (Bezz. Beitr. x. p. 287) as for 
*zr-s. The weakness of the view advocated 
by Baunack and Meister is well characterized 
by the remark that in their explanation the 
form ‘ *zoai, like the Pelasgians, is there only 
to be driven away,’ since it is purely imagi- 
nary and found in no dialect or literary 
monument. 

3. Deecke’s reading zor. (Coll. 68, 1) as 
voce. sing. of zorts (for zoors), ‘ lord,’ is also 
rejected (p. 68). Deecke’s reading would 
compel us to admit the retention of + before 1, 
in spite of the fact that this is elsewhere 
regularly assibilated, while Cyprian 
occurs in a clear instance in Coll. 26, 2. To 
these phonetic considerations might have 
been added the fact that the signification 
‘lord’ is foreign to the word in Greek, 
though Skrt. patis and even Greek zérva 
point unmistakably to the primitive signifi- 
cation as that of power, mastery. 

4. 4 xe is Deecke’s reading in Coll. 60, 10, 
23, i.e. et xe (=edv). Meyer (Gr. Gr.* § 113) 
has rejected this and proposes 7j(v) xe (qv for 
édv), the final y being omitted as not infre- 
quently in Cyprian. Meyer compares Home- 
ric éay xe as a syntactical parallel. But 
Smyth (p. 72) rightly defends Deecke’s read- 
ing in view of Cretan # in the Gortynian 
inscription iv. 31; v. 9, and cites with 
approval Baunack’s explanation of the form 
as instrumental of the root svo- (cf. Laconian 
from root 7o-). It might be added 
that Meyer’s explanation of Cyprian #y for 
édv is against the clear laws of the dialect as 
regards the contraction of «a. This combina- 
tion does not contract, but either remains 
unchanged or (in Idalian inscriptions) be- 
comes va. 

5. iapds (as the equivalent of iepds) is evi- 
dently claimed for Cyprian (p. 82), especially 
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on the basis of ijapwraros, Coll. 41, though 
Deecke (Bezz. Beitr. xi. p.317) has announced 
that the inscription, which was hitherto read 

from right to left, is to be read from left to 

right. Compare also Meister in Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1887, no. 52, 

who has further worked out the text. This 

deprives us of ijapwraros. The other forms 

cited by Smyth, japa (= iapa?) and ‘lapa(v)dav, 

cannot authorize the conclusion that iapds 

existed by the side of iepos in Cyprian. 

6. éFeoos (on the basis of Deecke’s read- 
ing éFefoys, Coll. 68, 1) is accepted by Smyth 
(p. 85) as the Cyprian form of icos. But the 
primitive form of this adjective was FicFos 
(cf. Cretan FioFov, Fur in the Gortyn- 
ian inscription). Smyth does not explain the 
precise origin of éFewos. The « may easily 
be accounted for as prothetic before the 
initial F. Cf. Homeric (the correct 
form—not éioat) for *é-Ficoa, *é-Fio Fat. 
But fe- as the Cyprian resultant of Fiof- is 
not conceivable. Possibly we might assume 
a strong stem fei- by the side of Fio-. But 
the Tonic 7 of the termination cannot be 
correct, and considering the many difficulties 
of the context it would seem best to reject 
the former altogether. 

7. Soalso with the peculiar émrais in the 
same inscription (Coll. 68, 3), which Smyth 
(following Deecke) accepts (p. 119) without 
apparent hesitation, as for érucrains, though 
admitting that the form stands alone. 

8. Expulsion of intervocalic secondary o 
(arising from 7), claimed by Deecke in dpovewi 
for dpovéwor Coll. 68, 4 and dyois for 
dipwocos Coll. 69, and admitted by Smyth 
(p. 112), should be accepted with caution, as 
the reading of neither inscription (in spite 
of Deecke) can fairly be held to be assured 
until made to yield a better sense than at 
present. It is true that certain Cyprian 
glosses preserved in Hesychius do illustrate 
the disappearance of intervocalic o. But I 
should be inclined to attribute these to a 
later stage of the Cyprian than is known to 
us from inscriptions. Moreover it should be * 
noted that these glosses never exemplify the 
loss of the secondary o arising from i, which 
is the case we have to deal with. Hence 
though the phenomenon in question is not 
unparalleled (e.g. Laconian évjBwais, Roehl, 
L.G.A. 79, 15), yet it is exceedingly doubtful 
for Cyprian. 

9. How omjus (p. 112) is to be maintained 
as the contraction of ozéeos (7.e. *oréF eros), 
Coll. 31, 32, is difficult to understand. 
Cyprian -eeo- regularly becomes -eo- by 
aphaeresis of the second «, e.g. @eoxdéos for 

@eoxdé€eos, -éFeos. So also in 
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Hence *oréFeoos would become oréos, which 
I should read, rejecting Deecke’s o7éws, 
despite the resulting identity of nom. and 
gen. 

10. As to the Cyprian aidwy (=dAdwyv) in 
the Bronze Tablet, Coll. 60, 1, and the 
recently discovered Cyprian ’Ame‘Awn, 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1886, 
no. 42, col. 1323, Smyth takes these (p. 114) 
as arising not by epenthesis from *dduvos, 
*’Amédwwv, as is commonly done, but as a 
further Cyprian development of an Arcado- 
Cyprian and ’A7éAAwv. For the former 
of these he compares Cretan aixd = ddAxy ; 
Gciyw=Oédyw. Smyth’s view is decidedly 
preferable to any other. The Arcado-Cyprian 
form must have been ddAos and Cyprian 
alkos must have developed from this. So 
with ’AzeiAwr. 

11. Smyth seems to share (p. 109) Voigt’s 
suspicion of xarébecav, Deecke’s reading in 
Coll. 20. But I see no good reason why this 
form may not be explained as a contamination 
of xaréOjav, found in Coll. 60, 27, and 
xatébecav. The latter though not found may 
be safely assumed as a current form. 

12. As to Smyth’s endorsement (p. 68) of 
pi(v) edédpevos, Hall’s proposed reading in 
Coll. 45, where Deecke reads tevgdpuevos 
(é=éri), it should be borne in mind that 
pé(v) with omitted final nasal cannot be read 
before a vowel in Cyprian. Hence the read- 
ing is untenable. Voigt’s piv €@yxe in the 
same inscription (where Deecke reads tvé6yxe) 
is no more tenable, since piv for pev pé-v 
= pe) is the ante-consonantal form ; pév the 
form employed before vowels. Cf. pév 
éoracay Coll. 71. I should therefore retain 
Deecke’s reading in both instances. 

13. Smyth is inaccurate in his statement 
(p. 109) concerning the change of Cyprian 
tou. He implies that the « of «aor eo 
where these arise from eo a, € 0 0, does not be- 


come. Yet the Bronze Tablet has for 
~€a, -€oa: tépyvyja for répyvea 
The facts seem rather to be these: in the 
Bronze Tablet, and in fact in all Idalian in- 
scriptions, ¢ invariably becomes t before a, o, 
and». Elsewhere it is generally retained. 

14. On p. 118, Smyth is correct in insist- 
ing (against Deecke, Bezz. Beitr. vi, 79) that 
the Cyprian xari (kdr’ Coll. 59, 3) 
cannot be taken as the progenitor (through 
*xdi) of the vulgar Cyprian 
xa (=xai) are also to be held separate from 
both and kai. 

15. The Cyprian gen. EiFaydpw Coll. 153, 
154, which Smyth was at first inclined 
(p. 111) to refer to Ionic influence (following 
Meyer, Gr. Gr.2 § 345), is admitted in the 
Addenda, p. 159, to be doubtful. This is 
unquestionably the more prudent view, as 
already indicated above. 

16. The Arcadian forms in -ys (for evs), 
viz. iapys, tepys, ypadys, are taken (p. 79) 
along with the solitary Cyprian ijepys as re- 
presenting a primitive € declension. The 
Boeotian forms in -« (for -es, -9s), 
Mevve etc., are referred to the same category. 
This suggestion is deserving of consideration, 
though the facts are too scanty to justify 
more than a bare hypothesis. 

17. The Arcadian dayzopyds, which is taken 
(p. 95) as for dapiwpyds (contracted from 
dapso(F)epyds) with w shortened to o, is ex- 
plained in the Addenda, p. 158, as for 
daproepyds with aphaeresis of the «. The latter 
view is distinctly preferable since the shorten- 
ing of a long vowel before liquid con- 
sonant isdoubtful for a period of the language 
subsequent to, the disappearance of F. In my 
own paper I have referred dayuopyds to 
opyos, assuming aphaeresis of the first o. 


Cuas. E. Benner, 
University of Nebraska. 


HISTORY OF GREECE, 


A History of Greece, by EvEtyN Apporr, 
M.A., LL.D. Part I. (London, 1888.) 
10s. 6d. 


A New history of Greece written in English 
and summarizing the results of recent 
research has long been needed. In Germany 
during the last thirty years the greatest 
activity has been displayed in the production 
of historical works; the labour has been 


carefully divided and every branch of his- 
torical study has been exhaustively investi- 
gated. The results so acquired have been 
collected and applied to general history, and 
the works of Curtius, Duncker, Holm and 
Busolt contain the best evidence of the 


energy of German historians. On the other 
hand Sir G. W. Cox is the only English 
writer since Thirlwall and Grote who has 
produced a Greek history of any importance. 
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It is time, therefore, for us to revise the old 
conclusions in the light of the new material 
which has been accumulated, and this task 
Dr. Abbott has undertaken. 

The first volume of his work, which has 
recently been published, contains 550 pages 
and covers the period from the earliest times 
to the reforms of Clisthenes. A second 

rt is to continue the history until the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. It is not stated 
whether Dr. Abbott intends to include the 
history of the succeeding century in his 
work. 

He has in the volume before us made a 
careful and thorough digest of existing 
materials. While he follows and quotes the 
ancient authorities, his study of modern 
writers is equally comprehensive. In the 
conclusions drawn from the original sources 
Dr. Abbott is cautious and sceptical. There 
isalways most room for originality where the 
direct record is most scanty, but Dr. Abbott 
has not cared to make good the deficiency of 
original material by imaginative conjectures. 
He has no sympathy with the ingenious 
theories with which, for example, Gilbert and 
others explain early Spartan history, and 
his view of Lycurgus and the Rhetrae is 
perfectly orthodox. Generally speaking his 
conclusions on disputed points are negative 
rather than positive, and there are cases in 
which he seems to carry the critical instinct 
too far. For instance, he not only refuses 
to form any decisive theory on the date of 
the Homeric poems, but denies that we can 
derive from them historical results of any 
value with regard to Hellenic life and 
civilization. This is an extreme conclusion, 
which is the more to be deplored as, if we 
reject the evidence of Homer, we deprive 
ourselves of a vivid and complete picture of 
early society. 

The scheme of Dr. Abbott’s book involves 
a separate discussion of the different states 
of Greece, both in the legendary and at a 
later period. Hence only the first seventy 
pages are concerned with Greece as a whole, 
and for the rest of the book (with slight 
exceptions) each state is considered apart 
from the others. This is a matter for regret. 
Greek history in spite of the isolation of 
the different states has a unity of its own; 
in particular we can trace a uniformity of 
constitutional changeand aregular succession 
of forms of government, which can best be 
treated by the comparative method. For 


the most part Dr. Abbott does not group or 
compare the history of the different states ; 
the account of the Greek colonies (pp. 352 
—363) and the few pages devoted to a 
general description of the tyrants are so 
clear and suggestive that we can only regret 
that he has not applied the same method in 
discussing the development of states and the 
successive changes of government. 

Throughout the work Dr. Abbott is careful 
to discuss legends, religious rites and festivals, 
especially when they illustrate or explain 
other aspects of history. He lays down the 
principle that ‘No one mode of explaining 
the Greek legends can be safely adopted to 
the exclusion of others,’ ; and he points to 
the possible methods in which myths may 
have arisen, although he does not attempt 
to explain the origin of each legend, or 
indeed to separate what is historical in them 
from what is mythical. In connection with 
the discussion of prehistoric events it is 
noteworthy that Dr. Abbott says nothing 
of the original immigration of the Greek 
stock into Greece. 

The account of constitutional changes at 
Athens is on the whole excellent. It is 
rather difficult to understand what view 
Dr. Abbott takes of the Athenian council 
before Solon. In attributing the introduc- 
tion of the lot in the appointment of magis- 
trates to Clisthenes, Dr. Abbott is at variance 
with almost all other modern authorities, 
and his view requires fuller discussion than 
he gives it. Grote and his successors 
disregard the testimony of Herodotus (vi. 
109) and put the introduction of the lot at 
some time within the fifth century. Grote 
leaves the date indeterminate; Miiller- 
Striibing and Duncker bring it into connec- 
tion with the reform of Aristides ; Busolt 
puts it as late as 460, and thinks that the 
change was part of the general reforms of 
Pericles and Ephialtes. It is impossible to 
arrive at any certain result, but the frequency 
with which well-known names occur in the 
list of chief archons before 478 (e.g. Themis- 
tocles in 493 and 482, Aristides in 489 and 
Xanthippus in 479) makes it likely that the 
principle of election was preserved, at least 
until the reform of Aristides. 

In conclusion it is worth noting that the 
Grotian spelling of Greek proper names does 
not gain ground in England ; Dr. Abbott is 
not a convert. 

L. WHIBLEY. 
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ANCIENT 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
by Ropotro Lancrant, LL.D. (Harv.). 
London, Maemillan. 24s. 


Tue title of this work and the distinguished 
name of its author will naturally raise some- 
what high expectations in the minds of 
students of Roman archaeology. Few 
archaeologists possess so wide a knowledge 
of classical authors combined with so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with existing remains 
as does Signor Lanciani, whose official 
position as director of excavations in Rome 
gives him advantages which, to the same 
degree, can be enjoyed by no one else. 
Considering this it must be admitted that 
his last work is a very disappointing one, 
and the reader cannot but feel that with a 
little more trouble and thought it might 
have been made a book of real scientific 
value, instead of being merely a sort of 
popular handbook, adapted for the use of 
the average tourist rather than for real 
students of this very important subject. 
Measuring, however, this handsome volume 


by the lower standard, there is a great deal 


to be said in its praise. The mere chips of 
such a workshop as Signor Lanciani’s cannot 
fail to contain among them much that is 
both new and valuable. 

In his first chapter on ‘The Renaissance 
of Archaeological Studies’ the author gives 
many interesting facts with regard to the 
state of Rome in the mediaeval period, and 
examples to show that reverence for relics 
of the past survived in the minds of a few 
of the Romans even during the darkest 
period of what used popularly to be called 
the ‘ Dark Ages.’ 

Signor Lanciani points out that Rome 
‘can boast of having had a museum, not of 
small objects, however precious, but a 
museum containing the grandest productions 
of ancient art, at least since the time of 
Charlemagne and the ninth century of our 
era.’ This little museum was contained in 
the ancient papal palace of the Lateran ; 
and in it were certain bronzes which fortu- 
nately still exist—namely the Capitoline 
Wolf, the tablet of the Lex Regia, the 
colossal head of Domitian, and lastly the 
noble equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
which is usually said to have been found 
near 8S. Croce in Gerusalemme, but, as 
Signor Lanciani remarks, ‘It was never 
found, because it was never lost.’ 


ROME. 


The next chapter on ‘Tbe Prehistoric 
Life of Rome,’ which the author takes as 
beginning precisely in the orthodox year 
754 B.c., belongs rather to the domain of 
fancy than of strictly scientific deduction. 
According to Signor Lanciani, Rome, ori- 
ginally a village of Alban emigrants, was 
named ‘fromits most prominent topographical 
feature, from its connection with the Rumon 
or river: they called it Roma, which means 
the “town of the river”... . they called 
the leader of the settlement Romulus, which 
means the “man from the town of the river.” 
All that I have said is so simple and matter- 
of-fact that it conveys persuasion at once, 
as plain truth always does. But if another 
argument is required to prove that the names 
Roma and Romulus are derived from the 
aboriginal word Rumon or stream, here it is 
at hand.’ The author then goes on to 
explain that this additional proof is derived 
from the fact that one of the gates of the 
ancient city was called the Porta Romana, 
which was so called ‘ because it led to the 
Rumon or river.’ On turning, however, to 
the author’s plan of the Palatine hill, we 
find that he places the site of the Porta 
Romana at the usually accepted place, 
namely the angle of the Palatine that looks 
down upon the Forum Romanum, and there- 
fore quite away from the side towards the 
river. 

Those chapters in which Signor Lanciani 
leaves such theorizing alone and relates his 
own experierices as an excavator are much 
more worthy of attention. He gives a very 
vivid account of the horrors of that great 
charnel-field on the Esquiline, which Maecenas 
converted into healthy gardens by burying 
the whole surface in a deep mass of pureearth. 
A portion of the Esquiline cemetery about 
1000 feet long by 300 deep was reserved for 
‘slaves, beggars, prisoners and others, who 
were thrown in revolting confusion into 
common pits or fosses.’ During the laying 
out the foundations of one of the most 
dreary quarters of modern Rome Signor 
Lanciani had opportunities of examining 4 
large number of these pits. He writes: 
‘In many cases the contents of each vault 
were reduced to a uniform mass of black, 
viscid, pestilent, unctuous matter: in a few 
cases the bones could in a measure be singled 
out and identified. The reader will hardly 
believe me when I say that men and beasts, 
bodies and carcases, and any kind of un- 
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mentionable refuse of the town were heaped 
up in those dens.’ The wonder is that some 
fearful outbreak of disease did not occur as 
a result of this excavation of old horrors, 
and it can hardly be pleasant for the dwellers 
in the new stucco palaces to reflect upon 
what sort of a soil their dwellings stand. 
Signor Lanciani tells a curious story of how 
one of the new houses at the corner of the 
Via Carlo-Alberto and Via Mazzini collapsed 
while in process of erection, because (as it 
was afterwards discovered) half of its 
foundations extended over ‘the site of the 
ditch, filled up with thousands upon thou- 
sands of corpses, which, when brought in 
contact with the air after twenty centuries, 
had crumbled into dust or nothing, leaving 
open a huge chasm.’ 

With regard to the prevalence of malarious 
fevers in early times, the author is inclined 
to trace a connection between the dying out 
of the volcanic fires in the Campagna round 
Rome and the growth of malaria. This 
may be quite reasonable, but there is not 
sufficient evidence to justify such a statement 
as this—‘ There can no longer be any 
doubt that malaria invaded the volcanic 
regions the very minute they ceased to be 
voleanic.’ Among the many altars dedicated 
in Rome to the goddess of Fever and other 
similar deities, Signor Lanciani mentions 
one which he himself discovered. ‘ Near 
the modern railway station I have found, 
myself, an altar dedicated to Verminus, the 
god of microbes: and lastly, in the very 
centre of the Roman forum, there was an 
altar sacred to Cloacina, a goddess of typhoid, 
I suppose. If this passage is meant 
seriously, it would pre-suppose on the part 
of the ancient Romans an acquaintance with 
the character and causes of disease far beyond 
any which they can possibly have possessed 
—on a par in fact with microscopic discoveries 
only made within the last twenty years. 

Under the heading ‘Police and Fire 
Department’ Signor Lanciani gives an in- 
teresting sketch of the cohorts of Vigiles 
and their various excubitoria and stationes, 
several of which have been discovered 
within recent years—oflicial quarters, not 
like the plain, whitewashed buildings of 
our modern police and firemen, but hand- 
somely designed buildings, richly decorated 
with marble linings, stucco reliefs, and 
mosaic pavements. 

The author is of opinion that even under 
the Empire there was no system of lighting 
used in the public streets of Rome, but this 
need appears to have been supplied soon 
after the end of the second century. 


Some of the grafiti, scratched on the 
stuccoed walls of the barrack of the 7th cohort 
near the church of 8. Crisogono in Trastevere, 
seem to show that the division of the Vigiles, 
known as the Vigiles Sebaciari, had charge 
of the lighting of the streets and public 
buildings of Rome—the Sebaciaria, an in- 
stitution which probably dated from the time 
of Caracalla. Im the ruins of this exeu- 
bitorium a curious bronze torch was found, 
with a flame-like cone at the top, formed 
hollow to hold some combustible substance. 
The hole for the flame is placed laterally, as 
if the torch was intended to be set in a 
socket and fixed leaning at an angle from 
the wall, naphtha or some other natural 
spirit being used as the source of light. 

Signor Lanciani mentions the discovery 
of seven torches or ‘sticks of fir-wood 
coated with tar,’ a very dangerous means of 
lighting used in the subterranean shrine of 
Mithras, which formed part of a private 
house near the Church of 8. Martino ai 
monti. The author refers to the difficulty 
of understanding how such incombustible 
buildings as those of ancient Rome could 
have been so often destroyed by fire, as we 
know they were from unimpeachable records. 
How the Pantheon could have been injured 
by fire certainly is a mystery, as concrete, 
brick, marble, and bronze are the only 
materials used in its construction. 

But the Pantheon is quite an exceptional 
building in having had no external wooden 
roof, and with regard to other buildings, the 
fire which in 1823 ruined the Basilica of 
S. Paolo fuori le mura showed clearly how 
much injury fire could do to a structure in 
which nothing was of wood except the roof. 
The blazing beams of the roof falling in to 
the nave soon cracked or calcined the marble 
columns of the arcade in such a way that 
the whole building was ready to fall, and 
this must have happened in many a temple 
of ancient Rome. 

Again, Signor Lanciani writes: ‘It is 
also a mystery to me how the Coliseum could 
have been set into a blaze by a thunderbolt 
on August 23, a.p. 217, and that it should 
have taken not less than six years to repair 
the damage.’ The explanation of this seems 
less difficult ; up to that time the upper 
galleries or maeniana of the Coliseum 
appear to have been of wood, and so of 
course would burn with great rapidity. 
The whole of the present upper story, above 
the third order of columns and arches, is of 
later date than the fire of 217 a.p., and was, 
no doubt, built to replace the burnt wooden 
story. Its great height and extent make 
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six years seem no unreasonable time for the 
work to have taken. 

At page 287 the author gives a very 
curious fact about the colossal bronze 
Hercules now in the circular hall of the 
Vatican. ‘Very few persons know of the 
existence of a hole in the back of the head, 
through which a full-grown youth could 
easily make his way into the colossus.’ 
This he suggests was a priestly device for 
making the statue deliver oracular responses 
—‘ Hercules, like Aesculapius, Apollo, and 
the Fortune, was undoubtedly an oracular 
god, as shown by the existence of many 
temples in which responsa or oracles were 
given in his name.’ 

The whole volume is very prettily illus- 
trated with photographs and wood-cuts of 
the clever American style. Unfortunately 


very few measured plans are given, and 
some of these are much out of date. The 
plan of the Palatine hill is simply a reprint 
of a not very accurate plan made fully 
fifteen years ago, and so shows none of the 
recent discoveries. That too of the House 
of the Vestals is an incomplete one, made 
before the building was fully exposed, though 
it would have been easy to bring it up to 
the present date by adding the parts 
excavated since the end of 1883. 

It is much to be hoped that some day 
Signor Lanciani may give us a work on the 
same subject, but of far greater and more 
scientific value than this. Probably no one 
alive is so well qualified to do so: certainly 
no one has such complete command of the 
requisite materials. 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF THE ROMANS. 


Essai sur les Finances et la Comptabilité 
publique chez les Romains, par Gusvave 
Humpsert, Ancien Procureur-général pres 
la Cour des Comptes. Paris. Thorin. 
1887. 2 vols. 18 fres, 


Tus is a work of the most exhaustive and 
complete nature on a special branch of 
Roman administration, gathering together 
under a systematic arrangement all the 
scattered details bearing on the subject in 
the three periods of Roman history, the 
republic, the early empire, and later empire 
—the periods in which the Roman financial 
system arose, was organized, and decayed. 
The questions which the author sets himself 
to answer are, what legislative authority 
initiated any tax, what officers administered 
it, whether as directors or actual accountants, 
and what control was exercised over these 
administrators. The general clearness of 
the arrangement, together with an excellent 
index and table of contents, makes the book 
very convenient for purposes of reference. 
Beginning with the republic, M. Humbert 
shows that the legislative initiation in the 
matter of taxation and finance generally 
came from the senate. Acting in a manner 
as their agents were two classes of oflicials, 
the first described as ‘ordonnateurs’ 
(directors), who issued orders and regula- 
tionsconcerning the receipts and expenditure, 
but who had no handling of the moneys ; 
this latter function belonging to the second 
class of officials, ‘comptables’ (‘accountants’ 


in the old sense of the word). The former 
were the consuls and afterwards the censors, 
sometimes the aediles, never the dictator; 
and in the colonies and municipia certain 
curators: the latter were the quaestors, 


whether of the city, the army, or the 
municipalities, and their subordinates. The 
chief blot in the financial system of the 
Romans was the absence of an efficient 


control over the officials. The administrative 
and judicial control were both committed to 
a political body, the senate or the knights, 
who were interested in screening guilty 
administrators belonging to their own order. 
M. Humbert dwells much on the importance 
of placing the administration and the 
judicial control of the finances in entirely 
different hands, and he thinks it high time 
for England to establish such an independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and not to trust exclusively 
to the not too strict scrutiny of the Audit 
Office. 

Going on to the period of the early empire 
—the dyarchy as Mommsen has taught us 
to call it—M. Humbert shows in detail who 
were the initiators, directors, and account- 
ants of the several exchequers. Thus the 
senate had formally the right of initiation in 
all that concerned the Aerariwm Saturni, 
though the emperor practically invaded their 
privileges by directing them in an oratio 
what to propose. Indeed all through the 
dyarchy the emperor was ever more and 
more encroaching on the functions of the 
senate. The censors and consuls were the 
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directors of the aerarium ; the ‘ accountants,’ 
variously named during the first years of 
the empire, from Nero’s time were always 
called praefecti aerarit and nominated by the 
emperor from among the senators who had 
been praetors. The aerariwm militare had the 
emperor at its head with praefecti at Rome 
and the provincial governors or imperial 
procurators in the provinces as directors, 
the ‘accountants’ being three praefecti 
chosen by lot and their subordinates. 
Again, the fiscus had the emperor at its 
head; the directors were centralized by 
Pallas under the official called a rationibus ; 
the ‘accountants’ were freedmen dispensa- 
tores. In the municipalities their senate 
was the initiator, the duoviri the chief 
directors, and the quaestor with his sub- 
ordinates the ‘ accountants.’ In conclusion 
a chapter is devoted to setting out how far 
and to whom the treasury officials had to 
submit their proceedings and accounts, and 
the means of punishing fraudulent officials. 

In the later empire the emperor was the 
sole head. He was ‘the living personifica- 
tion of law and of all the powers in the 
state’ (ii. 251). The directors were the 


different magistrates or their deputies, the 
comites sacrarum largitionum, rei privatae, 


magistri officiorum, praefectus  praetoris, 
&c., and their subordinates. The ‘ account- 
ants’ were susceptores and exactores. The 
distinction between ‘ordonnateurs’ and 
‘comptables’ M. Humbert thinks is strongly 
marked in the separation of the tabularti and 
susceptores (Cod. Just. xii. 49 (50), 4, com- 
pared with x. 72 (70), 13), though he 
acknowledges that in the later empire it is 
not always very apparent owing to the 
disappearance of the quaestors and the 
suppression of the category of the senatorial 
provinces (ii. 19). As to administrative 
control, cases of litigation between indi- 
viduals and the state in matters of taxation 
went before the rationalis or censitor, or in 
case of a contract entered into between the 
state and an individual, before the ordinary 
judge. The directors had to submit their 
accounts to the emperor or heads of depart- 
ments who had discussores under them, in 
the municipalties to the duoviri, and if 
found unsatisfactory, punishment was in- 
flicted by the heads of the departments. 

The above framework is filled with all the 
necessary detail. In each book there are 
elaborate discussions on the different 
branches of the finances, receipts and ex- 
penditure, the different exchequers, and on 
the question how far there were regular 
budgets. In the imperial periods we find 


accounts of the gradual growth in numbers 
and power of the multifarious financial 
officials, of the elaborate system of land 
taxation, and of the fiscal condition of the 
provinces and municipal towns. Apropos of 
the land-revenue system M. Humbert quotes 
at great length in the notes (Part iii. 895, 
899) the thorough-going discussions of 
Matthiass on the Jugatio and of Karlowa 
on the Zributum and Capitatio, and gives 
(Note 888) a series of testimonies from other 
historians and jurists to the disastrous effect 
of the union of administration and jurisdic- 
tion in the same hands. Everywhere there is 
the richest abundance of facts and references 
collected. Indeed that is only what is to be 
expected from M. Humbert’s long labours 
forthe great French Dictionary of Antiquities 
now in progress to which he, Lenormant, 
and Saglio are the chief contributors. If 
they were not, the Dictionary were not. 
The vast and exhaustive learning M. 
Humbert has collected for the legal and 
administrative articles therein contained 
has given him a complete mastery of all 
the erudition now available on the Roman 
financial system ; and his clear and orderly 
mind, working on a subject of which he has 
intimate practical knowledge, has brought 
about a very beautiful cosmos out of that 
chaos of material. In the first two books 
he mainly follows Mommsen’s Staatsrecht 
and Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, with the 
addition in the second book of Hirschfeld’s 
Verwaltungsgeschichte. He is ever ready to 
acknowledge in the warmest terms his 
obligations to these works, which must 
be the starting-point of any serious in- 
vestigation of Roman state law or ad- 
ministration. But it is hard in reading 
the works of Mommsen to keep one’s self 
from being dominated by his immense 
learning, his masterly handling of that 
learning and his powerfully insistent style. 
It is no small praise to M. Humbert to say 
that he is never so dominated, but always 
maintains a sober critical attitude. Thus, 
to take one example in the Staatsrecht 
(ii. 2 959), Mommsen combats Hirschfeld for 
refusing to accede to his view that the 
emperor was owner of the fiscus, but M. 
Humbert (i. p. 199) agrees with Hirschfeld, 
and points out that the legal test of any- 
thing being the property of a man was that 
if he died intestate it should pass to his swi 
heredes, agnati, or gentiles, which character- 
istic certainly never belonged to the fiscus. 
Similarly in the third book, where M. 
Humbert follows mainly Godefroi’s notes on 
the Theodosian Code and M. Bouchard’s 
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Essai sur [ Administration des Finances, &c., 
he at times dissents definitely and with good 
reason from them, as for example (Note 678) 
from their view that the rationalis rei 
privatae was more than a director, and had 
arcarit in his office ; and (ii. p. 9, and Note 


852) from their opinion that the curator 
reipublicae and curator kalendarii had the 
actual handling of money and so functions 
other than those of directors. 


L. C. Purser. 


ROMISCHES STAATSRECHT. 


Réimisches Staatsrecht vonTHEoDOR MomMsEN. 
Dritter Band: If Abth. Der Senat. 10 Mk. 


Wir this volume is concluded the great 
and without exaggeration epoch-making 
work, the Handbuch der Réimischen Alter- 
thiimer, by Mommsen and Marquardt. The 
Staatsverwaltung, written by the latter, as 
also his Privatleben, have been published now 
for some years, but the third volume of the 
Staatsrecht, which was to deal with the rights 
of the senate and the citizens, has for a con- 
siderable time been delayed, and has caused 
a gap which we have hitherto had to fill 
either from scattered notices in the Rémische 
Geschichte, or with better success from the 
Rimische Forschungen. The publication of 
Die Biirgerschaft at the close of last year, 
and the present volume on the senate at 
last make the Staatsrecht complete. To 
attribute absolute finality to the Handbuch 
as a whole, in the face of the remarkable 
development of our knowledge of Roman 
antiquities during the past fifty years, would 
be rash and unreasonable; and indeed, as 
regards the Staatsverwaltung, it is almost 
certain that the fresh stores of epigraphical 
evidence, of which the successive issues of 
the Ephemeris Epigraphica are standing 
proofs, will uecessitate many modifications 
and corrections of Marquardt’s views. But 
the Staatsrecht stands on somewhat different 
ground. The period in which the Roman 
Constitution in relation tu the ordinary 
magistracies, the comitia and the republican 
senate, reached its full development is 
illustrated in a very secondary degree by 
epigraphical evidence, while of the literary 
materials on which it is most dependent Dr. 
Mommsen has a knowledge and a mastery 
which, joined to his thorough training in 
jurisprudence, place him in a position quite 
unique. Nor is the method which he 
employs one which is likely to be reversed 
with any fruitful results. The attractive 
region of theory, hypothesis, and reconstruc- 
tion of prehistoric institutions is one which 


he consistently renounces. Taking his stand 
on what is attested by complete historica 
evidence, he traces institutions backwards 
into times less distinctly known, never how- 
ever suffering any considerable gap to inter- 
vene between his data and the inferences 
drawn from them. No doubt the renuncia- 
tion which this method implies precludes the 
possibility of a Roman Constitutional His- 
tory in any complete sense. But a Constitu- 
tional History the Staatsrecht does not claim 
to be. It is rather the presentation of 
Roman political institutions as they mu- 
tually cohere and form parts of a system. 
Thus it is not necessary to decide, though it 
would be interesting to know, whether the 
Senate in its first origin was in a real sense 
intended to represent the gentes, and 
whether the original senators therefore were 
delegated by their gentes rather than ap- 
pointed by the king. But it is necessary on 
the one side to determine the constitutional 
relations between the executive and the 
senate, and on the other to point out the 
lines of demarcation between the political 
spheres of the senate and the comitia. 
Again, it is not necessary to reconcile the 
conflicting statements of historians as to the 
original number of the senate, or its increase 
or duplication by Tarquinius, but it is neces- 
sary to know in what way the normal 
number when fixed was maintained. With 
Dr. Mommsen’s radical conception of the 
senate’s constitutional position de jure and 
de facto, the readers of his History and of 
the Rémische Forschungen are to some extent 
already familiar, but what was_ broadly 
stated in the former works without a full 
citation of references is now worked out in 
detail, and the position, function, and pri- 
vileges of the senate receive an exhaustive 
treatment in reference to the various depart- 
ments of legislation, finance, foreign policy, 
provincial government, and in fact all public 
acts in which the senate either de jure or by 
means of usurpation and encroachment took 
the leading part. Out of such a mass of 
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material it is impossible in a short notice to 
touch upon more than a few points. 

That during the best years of the Republic 
the senate was de facto the supreme govern- 
ing body there is no dispute. Controversy 
can only arise on the question—Was it also 
de jure supreme? or was its position a 
usurpation of functions constitutionally be- 
longing to the executive or the popular 
assemblies? Dr. Mommsen takes the latter 
view. De jure the senate was merely a 
deliberating and advising board, absolutely 
without initiative of its own, without the 
means of directly entering into relations 
either with the citizen-body or with foreign 
states, and whose resolutions were not legally 
binding upon the executive. But from this 
position it gradually emancipated itself. The 
life-long position of its members, the weight 
of their experience as mostly ex-magistrates, 
the early control which the senate gained of 
financial matters and external policy, and 
judicious use of tribunicial influence, were 
the chief means of a gradual usurpation of 
much wider powers. In the main no doubt 
this theory is correct, but none the less it 
involves a certain break of continuity in the 
development of the senate at the point when 
plebeians were first admitted into it. As E. 
Herzog has pointed out, the interregnum 
and the patrum auctoritas, originally func- 
tions of the senate as a whole, do imply a 
certain supremacy and sovereignty in the 
position of the original senate, even if the 
latter of the two privileges was, as Mommsen 
holds, more a negative Nomophulaky than 
an active check on popularjmeasures. These 
functions were no doubt reserved (and the 
proof of this Mommsen now gives in full 
detail) to the patrician members of the 
plebeio-patrician senate of the Republic. 
But was this supreme position of the senate 
constitutionally altered by the admission of 
plebeians? Was not, on the contrary, the 
supremacy still maintained, though made 
more vague and less dependent on this or 
that particular function, and must we not 
add this latent sovereignty handed down from 
the original senate to the means by which 
the later senate with which we are familiar 
gained its position? and is it not truer to say 
that the development of the senate was 
less a usurpation than a transformation of 
a latent sovereignty into a practical su- 
premacy part passu with the conditions and 
circumstances of Rome’s own development 4 
This would seem to be the more probable 
view, and indeed Dr. Mommsen himself in 
a previous volume speaks of the Nomo- 
phulaky of the plebeio-patrician senate as 
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‘eine Fortsetzung oder Wiederaufnahme der 
alten patrum auctoritas.’ A typical example 
of Dr. Mommsen’s method of dovetailing 
particular points into the general system of 
the constitution is his explanation of the 
much disputed term ‘ pedarii.’ Correcting 
the mistaken definition of Gellius, he shows 
that pedarii were those senators who had 
the right to vote, but not the right ‘sen- 
tentiam dicendi.’ Who were these senators, 
and what constituted the right ‘senten- 
tiam dicendi?’ According to Mommsen 
the answer to the latter question is, a 
magisterial position. Accordingly all pat- 
ricians, as potentially interreges, had the 
right, and all those, whether patrician or 
plebeian, who entered it after tenure of a 
magistracy had it too. The pedarii were 
therefore those plebeians who were ‘ lecti a 
censoribus’ without having held a magis- 
tracy. After the Sullan restoration this 
class no longer existed, and therefore the 
term ‘pedarii’ changes its meaning, and 
denotes the two lower classes of aedilicii and 
tribunicii in opposition to consulares and 
praetorii. This view, if correct, and it 
certainly seems to answer to all the passages 
in our authorities, is of course the answer 
to Herzog’s contention that the plebeian 
senators must from their first admission 
have had the full senatorial rights. Again 
to the formal distinction between the terms 
senatus decretum and senatus consultum 
Dr. Mommsen assigns a constitutional 
meaning which has an important bearing on 
the development of the senate. Every 
resolution of the senate was a joint act 
performed by the presiding magistrate and 
the senate. As long as the most important 
part was assigned to the former, the result 
was a decretum of the magistrate de sen- 
tentia senatus, or, by an _ abbreviation, 
decretum senatus. But as the magistrate 
became subordinated to the senate, the term 
senatus consultum, as giving greater promi- 
nence to the senate’s part, became the usual 
expression, and indeed, in the period known 
to us, is the only term in regular use. It is 
interesting to compare this view with that 
of Herzog, who says ‘ Senatus consultum mag 
der alteren Auffassung entsprechen, wonach 
der Senat das consilium des Beamten bildete, 
decretum dem daraus entwickelten Verhilt- 
niss, nach welchem ... . seine Entscheid- 


ungen Regierungsverordnungen waren.’ 
We have left but short space in which 
to notice Dr. Mommsen’s view of the 
position occupied by the senate under the 
principate. As is well known, he has 
described the imperial government rather as 
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a dyarchy than a monarchy, but until the 
publication of this volume the explanation 
and justification of the description have 
not been given. The last chapter in the 
work deals with the ‘Sovereign Senate of 
the Principate.’ Dr. Mommsen holds that 
the Augustan system was a compromise 
between the senatorial government as con- 
stituted by Sulla on the one hand and the 
autocracy of the Caesarian dictatorship on 
the other. On the one hand the magistracy, 
so far as it can be said to be represented by 
the princeps, is once more completely eman- 
cipated from senatorial control : on the other 
the sovereignty of the citizen-body is step 
by step transferred from the comitia to the 
senate, a process which received its com- 
pletion under Tiberius. That practically 
the senate was little more than an instru- 
ment in the hands of the princeps, and 
never a real check upon his autocracy, Dr. 
Mommsen does not deny, and indeed this is 
involved in the use of the term principate 
as a description of the régime. This formal 
sovereignty was shared between that body, 
and the foremost citizen, but it received its 
name from the stronger element. The 


following are the principal points in which 
Dr. Mommsen discerns the sovereignty of 
(1) The functions of the comitia 


the senate. 
as regards elections and legislation are trans- 
ferred to the senate, and the foremost place, 
which had previously of right belonged to 
the people, is now assumed by that body 
the regular formula being ‘ senatus populus- 
que Komanus.’ ‘The populus and respublica 
have become ideal notions, for which the 
real expression and the practical form is the 
senate.’ (2) In all cases of interregnum 
senatorial government has the right to step 
into the gap, and so while the position of 
the senate is legitimate and permanent, that 


of the emperor is a magistracy, standing 
indeed but extraordinary, and one which is 
not of necessity self-renewed. (3) The 
ultimate courts of appeal in criminal cases, 
that of the consul and senate and that of 
the emperor, are unmistakable instances of 
concurrent sovereignty. (4) The adminis- 
tration of the empire is to a certain extent 
shared between senate and princeps, as is 
shown in the division of the provinces in 
B.C. 27, in the assignment of Italian adminis- 
tration to the senate, with ever-widening 
exceptions it is true in favour of the emperor, 
and in the distinction between aerarium and 
fiscus, the former of which was at first, and 
probably till Nero formally at least, in the 
hands of the senate. (5) While the emperor 
reserved the gold and silver coinage as his 
own prerogative, the copper coinage was for 
a considerable period handed over to the 
senate, a step which, as has already been 
pointed out in the second volume (p. 985), 
involved a very real limitation on the power 
of the princeps, since under the conditions 
of the Roman system ‘the disposal of the 
copper coinage involved the possibility of 
putting into circulation an almost unlimited 
amount of credit-money. There are many 
other points in connection with the senate 
which have fresh light thrown upon them in 
this volume, or which are for the first time 
brought into clear relationship with the 
principles of the Roman Constitution. It 
would be an interesting task to go through 
the article on the senate in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, correcting it in the light of 
Mommsen’s exposition. Nothing could show 
in a more striking light the advance which 
has been made since the publication of that 
now somewhat antiquated book, in exactitude, 
insight, and systematic work. 
E. G. Harpy. 


Beitrage zur Landes- und Volkeskunde von 
Elsass-Lothringen. Die Alemannenschlacht 
vor Strassburg 357 Von W. WirGAND. 1 Mk. 


THE victory of Julian over the Alemanni in 357 was 
memorable not so much for what it effected as for 
what it failed to effect. It revived for the moment 
the prestige of the Romans in Gaul, but it was power- 
less to prevent the Germanisation of Elsass, which 
indeed dates from just this period. Associated thus 
closely with the national fate of Elsass, a topographical 
examination of the battle finds an appropriate place 
in a series of contributions to the local history and 
literature of Elsass-Lothringen. In spite of the un- 
usually detailed accounts given by Ammianus and 
Libanius, the attempts hitherto made to localise the 
scene of the conflict have been unsatisfactory. F. Daln 


indeed in his elaborate discussion gives a purely im- 
aginary picture of the battle based in no way on the 
nature of the ground. Hitherto the battle-field has 
usually been placed in the plain east of the range of 
the Hausberge. A consideration of the Roman line 
of march however shows that it must be put much to 
the south-west of this, Starting therefore from the 
two data that Julian marched from Zabern-Elsass 
against the barbarians encamped at Strassburg, 
Wiegand assumes that he took the direct military 
road, along which according to the Antonine Itinerary 
the distance was fourteen Gallic leugae, a measure- 
ment exactly confirmed by Ammianus (xvi. 12, 8). 
This road may be traced from about six kils. from 
Zabern to within about the same distance of Strass- 
burg, both by visible signs and also by such names 
as Hohe Strasse, Altstrass, Kaiser-strasse, found in 
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old local records along the line. Running between 
the villages of Kleingoft and Wolschheim to the east 
slope of the Schilberg, and then to the south-east 
+ Zeinheim, it mounts the plateau above Winzen- 
eim, whence it descends near Kiittolsheim to a more 
undulating tract, and passing Hiirtigheim joins the 
road from Ittenheim to Strassburg. Turning to the 
contemporary account of the battle, Wiegand fixes 
on the plateau above Kiittolsheim as the spot on 
which Julian halted and addressed his army. This 
is sixteen kils. on from Zabern, a distance which the 
army might naturally have reached by noon, and 
when once it had descended this plateau it would 
become visible to the enemy, and therefore this was 
the natural spot in which to make a final decision. 
The enemy’s pickets were posted on a hill ‘ molliter 
editum ... . et a superciliis Rheni haud longo 
intervallo distantem.’ This Wiegand takes to be the 
height of Hiirtigheim. To this then the Romans 
advanced, and found the Alemanni awaiting them. 
The latter occupied the heights on each side of the 
Roman road, with their right stretching towards 
Oberhausbergen, and their left towards Ittenheim. 
This exactly fits the details given by Ammianus and 
Libanius. The cavalry was according to both on the 
Roman right, and the gently sloping ground towards 
Ittenheim is eminently suited to horsemen. On the 
other wing the Alemanni formed an ambush 62’ éxer@ 
peredpy. The clue to these words is no doubt to be 
found in the fact that, as Schweighauser and De 
Morlet show, an aqueduct supplying Strassburg ran 
along the side of the Roman road mostly under- 
und, but crossing the streamlet Musau on an arch. 
his fixes the right wing of the Alemanni. The 
only objection to this view is the distance of the 
battle from the Rhine. Ammianus speaks of the 
river as ‘barbarorum terga jam _perstringentis,’ 
whereas it is twelve kils. away. To meet this diffi- 
culty Wiegand suggests that the Rhine has since 
then changed its course. This is perhaps far-fetched, 
and a simpler explanation is suggested by the word 
‘jam,’ which serves to describe the vicinity of the 
river, not during the battle, but after the flight. In 
any case it is impossible to suppose that the Alemanni 
either took up a position in the Rhine valley, or that 
they opposed the Roman line from the flank. In the 
former case they would be in face of a strong Roman 
position in an unprotected plain and hampered by 
the river behind; in the latter they would have 
failed to cut off the Roman line of advance ; in both 
they would have deliberately renounced a position 
suitable to all we know of German tactics. There 
are unfortunately few battles of which the known 
facts suffice for so thorough a treatment. Mono- 
graphs similar to this on the victories of Agricola 
over Galgacus, or Suetonius Paulinus over Boadicea 
are impossible, but as a measure of the indebtedness 
of Alsatians to Herr Wiegand we may take the ex- 
treme delight with which we should see as much 
light thrown on our own early battle-fields. 


E. G. Harpy. 


Ix a previous number of the Classical Review 
(vol. ii. pp. 82, 83) we noticed the first part of Dr. 
Lolling’s Hellenische Landeskunde und Topographic 
which appeared in Dr. Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der 
kl hen Altert ; haft. The remainder of 
that work has now heen published, and contains an 
account of the topography of Athens, compiled from 
the point of view of a classical scholar. It is an 
excellent piece of work, being clear and systematic, 
and based on a thorough study of the best sources of 
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information on the subject. Dr. Lolling follows the 
now familiar method of taking Pausanias as his guide 
in describing the noteworthy objects in the city ; 
and, in order to render his delineation more 
clear, he has relegated the diseussion of disputed 
points, as well as the citation of authorities, to the 
notes, which, except in the part relating to the 
Acropolis, occupy a greater space than the text itself. 
We notice that he regards the ‘Theseium’ as having 
been a temple of Hephaestus ; on the other hand, as 
regards the site of the Pnyx, he takes the view which 
has been generally accepted since Chandler’s time, 
not that propounded by Welcker and maintained 
by Ernst Curtius. It is to be regretted that in the 
account of the buildings of the Acropolis and the 
literature connected with them, so important a work 
as Penrose’s Principles of Athenian Architecture, 
which laid the groundwork for the subsequent study 
of the subject, should be left unnoticed. 


THE same number of Dr. Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, 
in which Dr, Lolling’s treatise is concluded, contains 
also a valuable sketch of the geography of Italy and 
the provinces of the Roman empire by Dr. Jung 
(‘Geographie von Italien und den rémischen Pro- 
vinzen,’ von Dr. Julius Jung). Italy, it must be 
admitted, has fared rather badly in respect of the 
space which has been allotted to it, and the physical 
geography of that country, in particular, seems to us 
to have been rather scantily treated. We fail to find 
any general account of the mountain-ranges and rivers 
that intersect the area, and of the harbours and 
other determining features, For instance, though the 
Aufidus is mentioned in connection with Apulia, 
there is no description of its course, nothwithstanding 
that it is distinguished among the rivers of Italy by 
its running almost across the whole breadth of the 
peninsula. There is also a deficiency of light and 
shade in the treatment of places, those which possess 
great historical or topographical interest being dis- 
missed with as brief a notice as the most insignificant. 
The Vallis Ampsancti, with its sulphureous lake, 
which is famous both on account of its remarkable 
position and of the lines in which Virgil has 
depicted it : 


locus Italiae medio sub montibus altis, 
nobilis et fama multis memoratus in oris— 


has surely a right to complain of being described as 
‘die Héhle Ampsanctus, aus welcher erstickende 
Dimpfe quollen.’ So, too, a point of so great interest 
as the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps should 
hardly have been dismissed in a single sentence. 
For all this, the account which is here given of the 
separate districts of Italy is careful and accurate. 
But the really valuable part of this treatise is that 
which relates to the provinces ; and it was probably 
in consequence of the typography of these heing less 
familiar and presenting a great number of disputed 
questions that Dr. Jung has devoted especial atten- 
tion to it. The ethnography also of the various peoples 
of the Roman world has been elaborately dealt with, 
and forms a conspicuous feature in the work. Finally, 
the bibliographical notices, which are appended to 
each section, are most serviceable, since they give a 
summary of the best authorities and sources of 
information both on general and special points, 
including inscriptions and coins, together with a 
critical estimate of their merits. ——~ 
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Athénes et ses Environs. Paris: Hachette, 1888. 
12 fres. 


Tuis is the title of the first part, now issued separ- 
ately, of a new Gwide-Joanne for Greece. The original 
of this was embodied in the Jtinéraire de 0 Orient of 
the late Dr. Emile Isambert—a book which, at the 
time of its appearance in 1873, was quite the best 
handbook for Greece and European Turkey, and for 
the latter of those two countries still continues to 
be so. The description of Greece which it contained 
was greatly enhanced in value by its giving the 
results, in many cases unpublished, of the investiga- 
tions of members of the French School of Athens ; 
but subsequent explorations have added so consider- 
ably to our knowledge of the archaeology of the 
country, that a new edition of the book has long been 
required. The work of re-editing the account of 
Athens and Attica has now been intrusted to M. 
Haussoullier, who both from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country and his careful study of the 
subject is excellently qualified for the task ; and this 
he has accomplished with great thoroughness, so 
that this part of the book has been re-written almost 
throughout. The objects of greatest interest in the 
museums are carefully catalogued, and the latest 
discoveries are noticed, such as the archaic statues, 
which were found in 1886 in the neighbourhood of 
the Erechtheum. The excavations at Eleusis are also 
described, and a plan of the sacred precincts at that 
place is appended. In respect of certain points in 
the topography of Athens a different view is now 
adopted trom what we find in the previous edition. 
Thus, whereas Isambert adhered, at least pending 
the discovery of further evidence by means of excava- 
tion, to the old view, that the earlier Agora was 
situated in the space between the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, and the Pnyx, M. Haussoullier agrees 
with those who assign to it the same position with 
the later Agora, to the north of the Areopagus. In 
the Introduction, though there is no sketch of the 
history of Greek art, like the admirable one of 
Kekulé in Baedeker’s Griechenland, yet the reader 
will find a clearly written outline of the elements of 
Greek architecture, comprised in eight pages. The 
vocabulary of Modern Greek words and phrases, also, 
is sensible and well-chosen. We cannot speak so 
favourably of the information about the routes by 
which Greece may be reached from western Europe. 
In respect of the route by sea from Marseilles we are 
told that some of the Messageries steamers go by way 
of Naples, and a notice of objects worth visiting in 
that city is accordingly appended ; whereas the boats 
of that company have for some time past ceased to 
touch there, as the editor might have discovered, if 
he had consulted the notices of steamers prefixed to 
the whole work. Again, some travellers at the present 
day may prefer to reach Greece by way of Con- 
stantinople or Salonica: but in this book, not only 
is there no intimation of a through route from Paris 
to those cities, but in the sketch-map of southern 
Europe, which accompanies it, the railways which 
lead to them are marked as unfinished. 
H. F. Tozer. 


Quaestionum Laconicarum Capita Duo. Diss. 
Inaug. Phil. L. WrEBER. Gottingen. 1887. 


Tur first chapter of this dissertation contains a 
careful investigation into the sources of the collection 
of excerpts which appears in Plutarch’s works with the 
title ra madara THY Aaxedamoviwy (Insti- 
tuta Laconica). The conclusion is that the principal 
part is drawn from Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, while 
the rest is to be referred to some work wep) moAcrelas 


Aaxedatpovlwv, the writer of which used among other 
authorities at any rate Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle. The Jnstituta were probably compiled by 
the same hand as the Apophthegmata Laconica, which 
precede the Jnstituta in the MSS., and are also ex- 
tracted chiefly from Plutarch’s Lives. The date 
assigned to the compilation is about the middle of 
the second century A.D. 

One contention of the first chapter is certainly 
right. When at least fourteen articles of the Jnsti- 
tuta, apart from a few necessary changes and addi- 
tions, are found to coincide word for word with 
portions of the Life of Lycurgus, it seems incredible 
that any one should ever have explained this identity 
by the hypothesis of a third unknown work which 
Plutarch, as well as the author of the Znstituta, faith- 
fully transcribed. And yet Herr Weber regards this 
as the prevalent opinion in Germany (‘ regnat adhuc 
quantum uideo opinio,’ p. 2), which it is his business 
to refute. But not all the articles of the Jnstituta 
can be shown to be excerpts from Plutarch’s works as 
we possess them, and Herr Weber goes on to argue 
that since the person who copied out verbatim frag- 
ments of Plutarch was plainly neither intelligent nor 
learned, the simplest theory is to suppose that he had 
one other authority whom he treated like Plutarch, 
This may be so, but it is impossible to prove that the 
collection was vamped up out of two books only, and 
it is hardly worth while to frame conjectures about 
the method of procedure of so contemptible an epito- 
mator. The point of interest and importance is to 
determine, if possible, the ultimate authority of those 
statements which are not taken from the Life of 
Lycurgus. Herr Weber thinks that in c. 10 of the 
Instituta he can detect traces of Herodotus (2, 80), 
but as there is no close verbal coincidence, and as the 
practices described are a commonplace of eulogists of 
Sparta, it is difficult to perceive the grounds of his 
confidence. On the other hand there are traces of the 
phraseology as well as of the statements of the Aespub- 
lica Lacedaemoniorum of Xenophon (c. 10, ¢. 11, ec. 
13, c. 23): I do not see however why ec. 7 should be 
referred to Xen. (op. cit. 2, 13) in particular. There 
are also curious verbal resemblances with a fragment 
which the scholiast on Aristoph. Ach. 320 ascribes to 
Aristotle, and with two passages of the pseudo- 
Heraclides. Herr Weber cites Heraclides from an 
antiquated text: a glance at Schneidewin’s edition 
(p. 7, 1. 7, 11) or, better still, at Rose’s transcript of 
the Vatican MS., the archetype of the MSS. used by 
Schneidewin, would have helped to strengthen the 
argument. There remain fourteen sections which 
couvey statements peculiar to the anonymous com- 
piler and for which we have no other authority. The 
information given in these is neither very important 
nor trustworthy, for where we can check the scribe 
we find too often his utterances misleading. For all 
else save these sections writers on Sparta must quote 
not the Jnstituta, but the authorities on which the 
Instituta rest. 

The second chapter is headed ‘De Lexicographo- 
rum Glossis Ad Res Laconicas Pertinentibus.’ The 
author first attempts to determine the value for the 
student of Spartan antiquities of Hesychius as com- 
pared with the other lexica. His results are that, 
where a comparison is possible, Hesychius proves 
more trustworthy for religion and ritual than the 
Etymologicum Magnum or any other lexicon, except 
Lex. Seg. V. in Bekker’s Anecdota Gracea, but inferior 
to the other lexica and the scholiasts in the notes on 


political institutions. The practical use however of 


this conclusion is not very great, since glosses of both 
kinds are very scanty in the other lexica, very numer- 
ous in Hesychius. The other thesis maintained is 
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that the glosses in Hesychius relating te sacrifices, 
festivals, epithets of gods, ete., are one and all derived 
from a single work, a treatise wep) trav év Aaxedaluovr 
dvoiav, written by a certain Sosibius, who lived at the 
court of Ptolemy II. This suggestion was first thrown 
out by C. Miiller (7. H. G. Il. p. 628), but proof is 
out of the question. Sosibius is cited in Hesychius as 
an authority in one article; a few other articles for 
which no authority is given coincide in substance 
with passages in Athenaeus to which the name of 
Sosibius is attached. This state of things justifies the 
modest inference that some other glosses in Hesychius 
may convey the learning of Sosibius. But this will 
not content the ‘Quellenforscher.’ Herr Weber seeks 
to demonstrate—ur successfully in my opinion—that 
the dialect of these glosses and the occasional use of 
the present tense point to a work composed not later 
than the end of the third century B.c., and proceeds 
to construct a series of unprovable hypotheses, that 
the glosses on religious matters are separable from 
those explanatory of dialect and politica: institutions ; 
that these glossue sacrae are all to be traced to Sosi- 
bius’ work wep) r@y @voiy, and not to his commentary 
on Aleman ; that the same work epi tay Ovoi@yv was 
one source of a hypothetical compendium dealing with 
Sparta only ; that this compendium was embodied in 
an abbreviated and corrupted form in the more compre- 
hensive lexica, and has come down to the present 
time embedded in the pages of Hesychius. A piece 
of work far more useful than these speculations is the 
collection of seventy-six glossae sacrae given at the end 
of the book: the lemmata, it is true, are often cor- 
rupt, the explanations miserably meagre, but they are 
all we have and are very precious. If Herr Weber 
would get together and purify all the glosses in Hesy- 
chius bearing on things Spartan, he would do a real 
service to the student of Greek antiquities. 
W. Wyse. 


Die Neronische Christenverfolgung. 
kritische Untersuchung zur Geschichte der altesten 
Kirche von Lic. Dr. C. FRANKLIN ARNOLD. Leipzig : 
Richter (London : Triibner) 1888. 4 Mk. 


Dr, ARNOLD has made the passage in Annals xv. 44, 
which contains the only reference to Christianity found 
in the existing books of Tacitus, the subject of a special 
inquiry. He examines first the text of that passage 
(p. 4-11). The text of the whole of Annals xi,-xvi, is 
based on one MS, which was written in Monte Cassino 
between 1053 and 1087 and which was added by Cosimo 
to the library he had founded in 1444.This MS. is the 
Mediceus I]. It is written in Longobardian characters. 
A facsimile of the passage in chapt. 44 is appended ; 
and one expression only appears open to doubt. In the 
description of ‘ the live torches’ in Nero’s garden the 
Christians are said to be condemned ‘ut ferarum tergis 
contecti laniatu canum interirent aut crucibus afizxi 
aut flammandi atque ubi defecisset dies in usum 
nocturni luminis urerentur.? The Codex Agricolae 
has flammati. The Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus 
(completed 403), which has here evidently copied the 
Annals, offers the reading famma usti. Both these 
variations however as well as the suggestion of 
Nipperdey, that the words may be an interpolation 
inserted into the text after the Septimian or Decian 
persecution, and that they speak of punishments in- 
flicted on Christians at a much later date, are discarded 
by the author. Dr. Arnold proposes to alter the text 
of the Mediceus into ‘aut crucibus adfixi sunt 
flammandi utque, ubi defecisset dies etc.’ He main- 
tains (p. 11-30) that neither the context in which 
chapt. 44 stands, nor its diction, which possesses all 
the peculiarities of Tacitus’ style, give any reason 


to suppose that any alteration or addition has been 
made to the original text. 

The Roman historian did not consider the Christians 
guilty of having caused the fire, which raged from 
the 19th to 24th July 64, and laid waste more than 
half of the city. His own estimate of them however he 
shows sufficiently when he introduces them as ‘quos per 
flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat.’ ‘lhe 
meaning of flagitia in this phrase is rendered clear by 
Germania (chapt, xii.) where we are told the Germans 
punished treason with hanging, cowardiceand adultery 
with drowning, ‘tanquam scelera ostendi oporteat, 
dum puniuntur, flayitia abscondi,’ and from Plin. x. 
96, ‘nomen ipsum si flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohae- 
rentia nomini puniantur. ’ As Pliny remarks especially 
that the food of which the Christians partook at their 
agapes was ‘ promiscuus tamen et innoxius, ’ there can 
be no doubt that he is alluding to the Thyestean 
banquets and Oedipodean marriages (referred to in 
the dialogue of Minucius Felix, chapt. 9), which were 
supposed to have taken place at their nocturnal 
assemblies. That Tacitus makes indirectly the same 
allegations against the Christians, is shown from the 
manner, in which he describes the early spread of 
Christianity. That pernicious superstition, he says, 
found its way to the city of Rome, ‘quo cuncta 
undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. 
Celebrare means here to imitate, as in Histor. ii. 49, 
where after the account of Otho’s suicide we read : ‘ac 
postea Bedriaci Placentiae aliisque in castris ce/ebratum 
id genus mortis.” And atroz is in an especial sense 
applied to deeds of blood: Ann. i. 45 and iv. 11. 
Alrocia were the banquets, pudenda the marriages, 
of which the Christians were accused. These accusa- 
tions rendered them liable to the punishments which 
the Lex Cornelia (Sullae) de sicariis et veneficis directed 
against murder and magical arts as well as against 


incendiarism. Persons found guilty of the first two of 
these crimes were condemned (Paulus lib v. Sententiae 
ad L. Corn.) ‘summo supplicio adfici, id est bestiis 
objici aut crucibus sufligi—ipsi autem magi vivi ex- 


uruntur.’ These are the forms of punishment which 
according to Tacitus were inflicted on the people ‘ con- 
victed of hatred of the human race.’ The conviction 
was secured by torture (p. 64). Dr. Arnold does not 
agree with Nipperdey and Draeger, that the first of those 
who were accused confessed their religion. The sen- 
tence ‘primum correpti qui fatcbantur’ requires as 
subordinate clause, he maintains, not ‘se Christianos 
esse,’ but ‘se incendium fecisse,’ or simply ‘incen- 
dium.’ 

He next discusses (chapt. iii. p. 30 sg.) the argu- 
ments with which Gibbon and lately H. Schiller 
(Gesch. des rim. Reichs unter Nero, p. 431) have 
impugned the accuracy of the account given in the 
Annals. Beth historians agree that Tacitus was un- 
able to distinguish between the Christians and the 
Jews, and that the persecution of which he speaks 
and which he greatly exaggerates was directed against 
the latter. Schiller’s opinion is, that the wooden 
booths, inhabited by Oriental traders, which surround- 
ed the Circus Maximus, formed a ghetto, in which Jews 
and Christians lived promiscuously, worshipping in the 
saine synagogues, observing the same feast days and 
keeping the same laws. It was in these booths that 
the fire broke out on July 19. The suspicion as well 
as the resentment of the people was directed against 
the ‘Orientals.’ To this popular feeling Nero, whose 
‘heart was ever open to the sorrows and pleasures of 
the multitude,’ gave way. Schiller’s cepinion 
appears to be without foundation. According to 
Schiirer (Die Gemeindeveifassung der Judenin Kom. 
p. 16), the Jews did not inhabit a separate quarter : 
they were scattered over the city. Hebrew families 
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were found in the fourteenth district beyond the Tiber, 
which was not touched by the fire, as well as on the 


. Campus Martius aud the Subura, that is in the ninth 


and fourth districts. But the conflagration first broke 
out in that part of the town which lies between Mons 
Caelius and the Palatine, that is between the eleventh 
and second districts. The Jews, so far from being 
made by Nero the victims of unjust accusations, 
ssessed considerable influence with the emperor, 
through Poppaea—one of their proselytes— the actor 
Aliturns alae other Orientals, who had access 
to his court. They, ‘the real persecutors of Christianity 
before the destruction of Jerusalem,’ may have, as Renan 
thinks (Orig. du Christ. iv. p. 156), suggested to Nero 
the first idea of offering the Christians as a sacri- 
fice to the anger which the fire had created. The 
main question however is whether Tacitus, like Pliny 
and Suetonius, knew Christianity to be a ‘ swperstitio’ 
distinct and different from that of the Jews. The 
author points out that the passage in the 44th chapt, 
of the Annals is undoubtedly the first in which the 
historian speaks of the ‘ auctor nominis ejus, Christus’, 
but possibly not the last. The lost portion of the 
Hist. which contained the destruction of Jerusalem 
has formed the source, on which Sulpicius Severus 
drew in his record of that event. His chronicle shows 
here, ii, 30. 6 (according to J. Bernays, Ueber die 
Chronik des Sulp, Sev. Berlin, 1861, p. 57), the same 
unmistakable traces of Tacitean diction, which it 
displays in the passage quoted above. The chronicler 
states that in the council of warin Titus’camp one of 
the members expressed his opinion in favour of 
the destruction of the temple on the ground that 
not merely the Jewish but also the Christian 
superstition would thereby be destroyed. ‘ Both these 
errors, although contrary to one another,’ he said, 
‘had sprung from the same authors ; the Christians 
had come from the Jews. If the root were once 
destroyed, the plant would soon wither.’ 

These words appear to be in exact keeping with 
the knowledge which Tacitus, to judge from his 
Annals, possessed of the new religion. He was at 
the same time acquainted with the Jewish system ; 
he had no doubt read Josephus (comp. Hist. v. 13 
with Jos. Bell. J. vii. 5, 4), and he knew the condi- 
tions on which proselytes were admitted into the He- 
brew community (Hist. v. 5). There can hardly be 
any doubt that Tacitus clearly distinguished between 
the two religions, and that he did not commit the 
error which Gibbon and Schiller have ascribed to him 
and which, if true, would contain a serious reflection 
on his character as a historian. 

In the remaining chapters (V, VII-IX) Dr. Arnold 
discusses the various references to the Neronian per- 
secution found in later writers, and he describes the 
different shapes which the record of that event gradu- 
ally assumed in ecclesiastical tradition. 

In the summary thus far given we have been obliged 
to confine ourselves to certain points. It is to one 
only of these that we venture to take exception. In 
quoting (p. 58) Renan’s remark, that Jews who had 
“secret entrées’ at Nero’s court had really instigated 
the persecution, Dr. Arnold justly says that so 
grave an accusation should not have been brought 
without sufficient historical evidence against the 
Hebrew community in Rome. But the evidence 
which he adduces (p. 62) only shows that Jews may 
have, as the Christian writers of the second century 
averred, circulated false rumours about Christians, but 
not that they abused their influence in the manner indi- 
cated. And in the passage (I Clem. Rom. V. VI.) where 
Clement warns the Corinthian congregation against 
that jealousy and envy, the fruitful source of calamities 
asrecorded in the Old Testament, and the cause in his 


own age of the death of the two great Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul as well as of many saintly women, he 
evidently refers to divisions which must have taken 
place within the Christian community, and which 
found vent perhaps in denunciations. 

Altogether Dr. Arnold’s treatise appears to us 
vaiuable as bringing together all the references found 
in ancient writers bearing on Annals, xv. 44, and 
throwing light on a passage which is of great impor- 
tance to the history of early Christianity. 

CHARLES MERK. 


Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des 
Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, von CARL 
Mixst, Privatdocent der Theologie in der Univer- 
sitait Gottingen. Leipzig, 1888. Pp. 113. 3 Mk. 


Tuis essay starts from the ‘indisputable fact’ that 
Luther and Augustine are the two men who have 
exercised the most influence upon the development of 
the Christian Church. A scientific investigation of 
this influence in the case of Augustine is still a 
desideratum, and the essay is a contribution towards 
supplying the want. It consists mainly of an analysis 
of the literature of the second half of the eleventh 
century, with a view to estimating the influence which 
the writings of Augustine had upon both sides in the 
great controversy between the Papacy and the Empire. 
The analysis is worked out in a very thorough way, 
and the results are tabulated in a convenient sum- 
mary. This summary shows a very large number of 
quotations from S, Augustine’s works, and from a, 
great variety of them; quotations from his Epistles, 
Sermons, the City of God, the Tractates on St. John, 
and the treatise on Bapiism against the Donatists, 
being specially abundant. But, of 371 citations, only 
222 are given with a correct reference to the source, 
29 being given with a false reference, and 120 with 
no reference at all. Not only the same treatises, but 
the same passages, are frequently quoted. This fact, 
coupled with the frequent absence of references, tends 
to show that collections of extracts were in use, and 
that the controversialists rarely drew directly from 
the works of Augustine. Great as was the desire of 
both parties to have him as an authority for their 
own side, few of them were at the pains to study him 
for themselves. The only Father who is quoted as 
frequently as Augustine is Gregory the Great. But 
that does not prove that his influence was equal to 
that of Augustine ; for Gregory was much more of an 
ecclesiastical politician than Augustine, and therefore 
frequently treats of the subjects so hotly debated in 
the eleventh century, where Augustine is entirely 


silent about them. 
A. PLUMMER. 


A Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd 
of Hermas. ‘Together with an Introduction by 
Spyr. P. Lamsros, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Athens. Translated and Edited 
with a Preface and Appendices by J. ARMITAGE 
Rosrnson, M.A., Fellow and Dean of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1888. 8vo. Pp. xii. 36. 3s. 6d. 


Tus book adds another to the remarkabie list of 
documents illustrative of early Christian history dis- 
covered within the last few years. Its history partakes 
of the character of romance. Some of our readers may 
require to be reminded that the book called the Shep- 
herd of Hermas is a work of the early part of the 
second century, and contains a series of visions fol- 
lowed by a series of ‘Mandata,’ or preceptive dis- 
courses, and a series of similitudes. 
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Until about thirty years ago the Shepherd was 
known only in a Latin version. A second Latin 
version from a Palatine MS. in the Vatican was 
edited in 1857, and three years later an Ethiopic 
version was published. But a short time previously, 
viz., in 1855, what purported to be the original Greek 
text of almost the entire work was offered to and pur- 
chased by the University of Leipsic. The vendor was 
Constantine Simonides. To our younger readers the 
name Simonides carries no associations except those 
connected with the poet of Ceos. But to us ofan older 
generation it calls up the vision of a dignified and 
imposing gentleman with a long beard and plausible 
manners, having also great knowledge of old manu- 
scripts, and good store of interesting documents for 
sale, including such things as biblical papyri of the 
first century, some books of Homer’s Jiad, written 
z.c. 87 and boustrophedon, the whole history of which 
moreover was said to be traceable. 

He had also palimpsests, of which that of Uranius 
was the most famous, as it possessed the singular 
peculiarity that the obscure writing, or what pro- 
fessed to be the original, appeared to be written over, 
not under, the blacker text. It was this MS. that 
was made the ground of a criminal charge against 
him, as he was prosecuted in Germany on the double 
charge of having stolen the MS. from some library 
unknown, and of having forged it. We are not con- 
cerned to defend the logic of this double accusation. 
Certain it is, however, that some of his MSS. were 
genuine, but that others, and those the most inter- 
esting in their alleged character, were forged. Con- 
sidering the extent and variety of his work, Simonides 
is perhaps the most remarkable forger on record. 

At the time that he sold the copy of the Shepherd 
to the University of Leipsic, his theron was not as 
well known as it soon after became. The copy con- 
sisted of three leaves of a paper MS. from Mount 
Athos in a fourteenth century hand, and a copy of 
six other leaves of the same MS. which he had not 
been able to bring away with him. The text was 
immediately edited by Anger and Dindorf, who pro- 
mised to add a volume of critical materials. This 
volume, however, never appeared, and for a good 
reason. Simonides was arrested on the charge above 
alluded to, of forging or stealing the MS. of Uranius. 
His papers were seized (a circumstance of which his 
friends made great complaint), and amongst them was 
found another copy of the Hermas MS., very different 
from that which he had sold to the Leipsic Library. 
This Simonides accounted for by saying that they 
were made from different MSS., and Hilgenfeld has 
lately expressed his substantial agreement with this. 
But the general opinion has been that the second 
copy (that found by the police) was a genuine copy of 
the Athos MS., the other having been constructed 
from it by alterations due to Simonides himself. In 
fact, these alterations actually appeared on the second 
copy, some in pencil and some in ink. It may be 
asked what was his object in thus falsifying the text 
When he possessed a correct copy. The answer is 
found in the fact that he also produced what pro- 
fessed to be a palimpsest of the Shepherd. It was 
doubtless with a view to the construction of this 
palimpsest, that he kept back his real Athos copy, so 
that it might present a different and what might 
appear to be a more ancient form of text. 

Another Greek text of part of the Shepherd was 
discovered by Tischendorf in the Sinaitic MS. Al- 
though this was only a fragment, yet by its substan- 
tial agreement with the Athos MS. it was sufficient 
to prove that the latter was actually the original Greek, 
hot, as Tischendorf had himself suggested, a middle 
age translation from some Latin version (different 
NO. XXI. VOL. JIT. 
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however from both those above mentioned). Never- 
theless the bad faith of Simonides made it impossible 
to place full reliance on his copy. 

Now comes the discovery alluded to, namely that 
of the original of Simonides’ apographon in the mon- 
astery of St. Gregory on Mount Athos. The discovery 
was made by Dr. Spyr. P. Lambros, who was engaged 
in cataloguing the MSS. of the Athos libraries. The 
exact correspondence of the Leipsic leaves with those 
in Athos leaves no room for doubt that they are part 
of the same MS., even if we had not the confirmation 
given by the tradition of the monks that the three 
missing leaves were abstracted by ‘Minas Minoides,’ 
who also they say made certain annotations now 
appearing on the margin of the MS. 

Professor Lambros’ collation ! of the MS. has proved 
that Simonides’ copy was not only inexact, but even 
unscrupulous, as indeed his other performances would 
lead us to expect. A man accustomed to alter and 
emend MSS. cannot be trusted to copy correctly. An 
eminent scholar ot a former generation, who was 
employed to read the proof-sheets of an edition of 
Demosthenes, could not refrain from introducing his 
own conjectures into the text without giving any hint 
that he had doneso. Simonides did the same, though 
in a coarser manner. Where there were gaps in the 
MS. he did not always mark them, but filled them 
up. So that we may say that now for the first time 
we have the Greek text of the Shepherd with the 
exception of the last leaf, which must have been lost 
when Simonides discovered the codex, otherwise he 
would have copied it or else carried it off. 

But here we meet his handiwork again. He was 
not to be defeated by a difficulty so trifling as the loss 
of a leaf of the Greek text. Four years after the sale 
of his corrupted copy to the Leipsic library he printed 
along with other tracts what purported to be the 
missing Greek conclusion. As by that time his 
character was irretrievably lost, no one would look at 
his publication. But lately this document has been 
reproduced by Draeseke, who regards it as genuine, 
and Hilgenfeld, adopting this view, has taken the 
st of publishing ‘for the first time’ a com- 
plete Greek text.” 

Mr. Robinson’s discussion appended to the present 
volume establishes beyond all doubt that this pre- 
tended conclusion is a paraphrase of the old Latin 
version. Fortunately we are able to compare with it 
a quotation of the original found in the Homilies of 
Antiochus, a monk of the seventh century. One 
passage may suffice to show how Simonides’ work was 

one. 

‘Sin autem aliquid ex his dissipata invenerit (vulg. 
pecus aliquod ex talibus invenerit dissipatum) vae erit 
pastoribus ; quodsi ipsi pastores dissipati ‘reperti’ 
(om. ed. vulg.) fuerint, quid respondebunt ei pro 


1 It does not seem correct to say that the collation 
is ‘with the text ascribed to the apographon of 
Simonides in the edition of Gebhardt and Harnack.’ 
Where these scholars had the Sinaitic MS. before 
them, the collation is generally speaking with their 
text. This is important to notice, otherwise it might 
be supposed for example that the MS. readsin Vis. III. 
3, p. 36, 13, mavoipyos ef rept ras ypapds after kal rd 
mporepoy, or, immediately after, éx(nrhoes and edphoers 
instead of éx(nreis and or on p. 38, 9, diapo- 
pay for %cdov. Or we might suppose that Simonides 
read in p. 2, 2, wémpaxév pe tTivi, not mempaxévat 
kal 686v ria, or again in 2, 4, wera xpdvov twa 
Aovouerny, and not peta xpdvov moAAod dutAciv. 

2 Hermae Pastor. Graece integrum ambitu pri- 
mum. Edidit Adolfus Hilgenfeld. Lipsiae, 1887. 
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pecoribus ‘his’ (om. ed. vulg.)? Numquid dicent 
a pecore se vexatos? non credetur illis, incredibilis 
enim res est pastorem pati posse a pecore.’ 

Antiochus has : 

‘day twa ef abrav oval Tois 
tl epovaw TP Tod ; 
awd tav mpoBdtwy diémecay; ob 
yap mpayud éorw moméva bed mpoBarwy 
madeiv Tt.’ 

Simonides gives us: 

‘al yap «i mpdBardv Tt ex Tis SAns moluvns 
momeves diacrapact, tTlva Adyov Sdcovew ovTot 
T@ Kupiw tav mpoBdtwy ; épodow os TaV 
mpoBarwy ameBrAHOnoay ; GAA’ 
obra Tod Kuplov TaY adivaTov yap 
éorw bdous Tovs momevas Tis udvdpas 
Tav mpoBdtwv, % Te Erepov Kakdy mabeiv aitovs bm’ 

A moment's comparison will doubtless satisfy the 
critical reader that in the last quotation we have a 
translation from the Latin. 

We may, after Mr. Robinson, note a few par- 
ticulars. 

1. The weak instead of obal. 

2. The form ésera:. An easy mistake for a modern 
Greek who never uses the future forms in con- 
versation. 

3. The absence of any word corresponding to ‘re- 
perti,’ which is in the old Latin and represented in 
the Palatine Latin as well as in Antiochus, but is 
significantly absent from the editio vulgata. 

4. The difficulty Simonides found in translating 
‘ dissipari,’ used both of the shepherds and the flock, 
as he missed the word d:awecetv, which is also the 
original of ‘vexari,’ where the Latin translator saw 
that ‘dissipari’ would not be suitable. Simonides 
has three different words. 

5. The repetition of the pronouns ; a characteristic 
of modern language. 

6. SAovs for mavras, a regular modern Greek use. 
Hilgenfeld emends, reading 

7. pavdpa twice occurring in this Simonides frag- 
ment, although not elsewhere in the Shepherd. The 
word is in use in modern Greek. 

There is a second appendix dealing with Professor 
Rendel Harris’ recent paper on Hermas in Arcadia. 


T. K. 


Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen. Erster 
Band, Drittes Heft. De vi atque indole rhythmo- 
rum quid veteres iudicaverint. Scripsit GEoRGIUs 
AmsEL. Breslau. 1887. 


THE author of this treatise has in about a hundred 
pages for the first time collected and arranged the 
various passages in Greek and Latin writers bearing 
on the nature and effect of rhythm. It will be suffi- 
cient to give a short analysis of the subjects treated. 
After an introduction on the sources from which the 
material is drawn, Book I. gives the statements of 
ancient authors on rhythm in general—its origin and 
nature, its application to dancing, poetry and oratory, 
the pleasure derived from it, its connection with and 
effect upon character, its educational value, the im- 

ression ey by change of rhythm. Book II. 

eals with the different kinds of metre, the subjects 


being as follows: the effect produced by long and 
short syllables, or by feet composed of them, e.g. 
dactyls and spondees, and the fanciful analogies con- 
nected with different kinds of feet; the effect of 
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rising and falling rhythms, of catalexis, of the three 
genera of rhythms (i.e. those in which the two 
elements of the foot are in the relations of 2 : 2, 2:1, 
3:2), and lastly of logaoedics. Incidentally the 
meaning of some difficult passages is discussed, or 
new interpretations are suggested. Thus e.g. there is 
a detailed examination of Dionysius De Comp. Verb, 
c. 4, where Dionysius illustrates the importance of 
metrical form by showing how the effect of some lines 
in Homer would be spoilt by arranging the words in 
some other metre ; and there is a lengthy, though in. 
conclusive, discussion of an obscure passage in the 
De Sublimitate (c. 39), referring to the peculiar 
excellence of the rhythm in a famous sentence in the 
De Corona. 

An Appendix contains contributions to the textual 
criticism of some Greek writers on music and metre, 
which have been communicated to Dr. Amsel by 
L. Cohn and W. Studemund. The most important 
are those which deal with Aristides Quintilianus and 
pseudo-Plutarch De Musica. They consist of ac- 
counts of MSS. and a number of various readings. 


C. B. HEBERDEN. 


Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets with 
renderings in English Verse, by F. A. Patey, 
LL.D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 4s. 6d. 


Is it pure accident, which has preserved for us so 
many plays of Aristophanes, while the poets of the 
middle and new comedies are only known to usin 
fragments ? Dr. Paley may be supposed to have culled 
the choicest passages from Meineke’s Collection, and 
however witty and pointed they may be, however 
well adapted for imitation by the Latin Comedians, 
this very neatness and elegance contrasts forcibly with 
the broad humour, which, like that of our own Shak- 
spere, reflects the grandeur as well as the coarseness 
of his age. When Dr. Paley complains in his preface 
that the Old Comedy ‘had become an incentive to 
unrestrained vice,’ he is unconsciously transferring to 
the Athenian population at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war the sentiments which nineteen centuries 
of Christianity have produced in the modern world. 
Aristophanes does not incite to vice, he is no preacher 
of immorality: he satirizes the infamous not with 
scathing moral reprobation, but with derision and 
contempt ; if he ridicules Socrates it is because he 
forebodes a decay of public morals as the effect of the 
Socratic Scepticism : and he inveighs against the rest- 
less ambition and venality of the Demos as a conser- 
vative patriot, who had no sympathy with the 
statesman. called by Dr. Paley in a note the G.0.M. 
of Athens. 

The later comedians may ‘rarely offend against 
decency,’ but their imitators at Rome do not con- 
vince us of this fact, and at any rate they lived ina 
less strenuous age, and depicted a more frivolous 
society. When we come to analyse the contents of 
the present volume, the main point which strikes us 
is the inordinate appetite for fish which characterizes 
all members of the community. Eating 4nd drinking 
are the staple subjects of the extracts, and the phil- 
osophy is of a cynical and Epicurean cast. There 1s 
one exception (perhaps two) to this general rule ; for 
while Menander supplies a few finer touches, Philemon 
is by far the most attractive writer, judging from the 
fragments here presented: he is no mere retailer of 
commonplace witticisms; and there runs through 
his work a serious though not sententious vein of 
thoughtfulness. 

Dr. Paley has adopted Meineke’s text with few 
exceptions. He has made at least one good correction 
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in Anaxandrides (7. 53) where the fisherman’s craft 
is said to be one. 

abra Ta orduar’ aplorov mvAas, 
where the MSS. read im’ aira which he 
translates : 


’Tis that which opens wide the gate 
To mouths which for a dinner wait. 


On the other hand, a suggestion that for 
tivdpes dpopdyor TivEs, 


perhaps a spurious line, we should read moAvpd-yor for 
syopdyot leaves the metrical mistake untouched. 

The translations which accompany the extracts 
must have been the composition of Horae Subsecivae. 
Dr. Paley is careful to guard himself in the preface 

inst the assumption that he is a close translator, 
but occasionally he misses the point of the passage. 

For instance Antiphanes (/’r. 20) 

thy emnapmiay yap adpav 
tair’ Ta pavr’ avéxouat, 
the point being that from economical motives the 


speaker dines on immature meat, because the full- 
grown animal is more costly, is translated : 


My diet thus I make on young and tender 
Not from such flocks as after-profits render. 
Again Antiphanes (Fr. 68) 

A. 8 ayopdces quiv AaBor, 
Mlor’, apytpiov. Tl. &AAws yap émlorapat 
XpnoTas ayopevew 

runs thus : 

‘Slave Trusty, take 
This purse: provisions get and ready make. 
Slave (aside). I’m no great hand at shopping, 

but I’ll try 

On this occasion something nice to buy,’ 


but &AAws surely implies ‘without money.’ In 
Pherecrates Fr. 67 pdpuaxoy is translated ‘ poison’ 
where it evidently means ‘ physic.’ 


Again Menander Fr. 670: 


vonos prdaxbels ovdév vdpos, 
6 ph pvdaxbels kad Kad Shucos. 


To say that law is only law is rash : 
Break it, you'll find that it can ply the lash, 


where the antithesis of the two lines is lost. The 
exigencies of rhyme do not excuse unlimited pad- 
ding : ¢.9. 
Enpav Exovca Thy pdpuyya becomes 
. My throat is dry, 
My windpipe steamed : to spit I vainly try. 

But it would be ungracious to find more fault with 
one who has now passed away from us. All scholars 
are deeply grateful to Dr. Paley for his labours in the 
field of Athenian Tragedy ; but humour does not 
seem to be his strong point. Where the extract takes 
4 more serious tone, he is more successful. 


Here is one from Diphilus (Fr. 86) : 


There is no life that hath not many an ill, 
Griefs, losses, cares, disease, new torments still, 
From which death only, that physician blest, 
Sets free the sufferer, and gives him rest. 


The volume is well printed on good , and 
misprints are rare, 
D. Stone. 


The Laches of Plato, witli Introduction and Notes 
by M. T. Taruam, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 2s. 6d. 


THIS edition is based on the Zurich text of 1851, and 
contains Introduction, Text, and Notes, with an 
Appendix on avSpefa in Plato and Aristotle, and In- 
dices, Greek and English—in all pp. xxiv. 99. The 
editor hopes ‘that the book may be useful as an 
introduction to the study of Plato; but it is not 
meant for the lower forms of a public school, or for 
those who have not already some acquaintance with 
other Greek authors.’ 

The introduction is clear but quite inadequate in 
‘an introduction to the study of Plato’: there 
ought to be some account of the doctrines taught in 
the first stage of Platonism, and in particular the 
residuum of positive teaching in the Laches should be 
more ssialeehy brought out, as is done by Bonitz in 
his admirable study of the dialogue (Platonische 
Studien, pp. 210—226). It is to be found as usual 
‘in den Sitzen, die unbestritten stehen bleiben’ 
(Bonitz, p. 216). There are also one or two inac- 
curacies of detail throughout the Introduction: thus 
it is clear from 20 E (hv ody oiketos nar 
opdipa pliros Apwrldov rod mpowdmmov) that 
Solon was not brother but only an intimate friend of 
Dropides : 428 moreover and not 429 is the probable 
date of Plato’s birth (Christ in lwan Miiller’s Hand- 
buch, vol. vii. p. 328). Lastly, why is the Lysis 
supposed ‘to be the earliest of the dialogues’ 
(p. xv.) ? 

"ia regards the text, it is high time that Schanz’s 
admirable collation should supersede the antiquated 
Zurich edition. In the following places Schanz is 
manifestly right: 180 D r&aAdAa éxdoa (so T: Tatham 
with B) BotAa cuvdiarpiBew: 188 D 
ob Advpay K.T.A.—GAAG TE byte Civ 
pévos 00] airod Blov, where Tatham brackets 
od only, without giving any note, but the preceding 
hpuocpuévos ov is responsible for the mistake: 192 E 
éxrhoera, where Tatham following Rutherford 
(New Phryn. p. 408) reads wAcoverrhoerat, in itself 
a dubious form, since €foua: and éw have different 
meanings and the future perfect is moreover strictly 
to the point here: translate ‘knowing that if he 
spends, he will (then) have got more’: 195 C 4 7d 
eimeiv [oldv re] Kal vora@des here Tatham 
retains the text in spite of the perverse re: for my 
own part I should read oféy 7: (sc. éoriv): 197 B at 
yap wo doxeis wh 6r1—the MSS. read- 
ing is here ob wh, a barbarism which Tatham 
retains, although Soxe?s for is itself 
sufficiently strange (cf. ob Sond, oF etc.), and 
200 E rf &y (Tatham ria, against 
BT) mpoapoiro: this reading alone will make the 
question and the answer correspond. On the other 
hand, I agree with Tatham when he suggests that 
yéver in 187 E and airios in 191 C are 
marginal glosses: I wish he had banished them from 
the text. In more than one passage a reading 
different from the MSS. is adopted without remark : 
but in all such cases as I believe, and certainly in 
those cases where a point of syntax is involved (as in 
187 E where zplv dy éuméon is read for mply éuméon 
of BT) it would have been well to give a note. 

The notes are for the most part correct, as far as 
they go: but more attention should (I think) have 
been given to the subject-matter of the dialogue : thus 
no notice is taken of the latent theory of 6p0y 36a and 
Snuorixh aperh in 185 E. The note on xadrdy re 
in 186 C says nothing as to the political sense of this 
term. Slight inaccuracies I have noticed here and 
there, as in 183 C, where aird0ev = ‘from this very 
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int’ avrod rovrov), explained presently by the 
introductory ydp. In 186 D there is no ‘irregular 
redundancy:’ a colon should be printed after 
Avotuaxe. To say that ‘ Anacoluthon is wnfortunately 
frequent in Plato’ is to censure not Plato, but the use 
of the dialogue as a literary form. Plato’s dialogues 
were intended as an image of spoken speech (Phaedr. 
276 B); and therefore anacoluthon is not only justi- 
fiable, but even necessary. In the note on 191 B 
it is said that Plato’s account of the Lacedae- 
monian stratagem at Plataea is inconsistent with 
Herod. ix. 61 ff. Strictly understood, it is; but I 
incline to think that Plato had in his mind the re- 
treat of Pausanias described in ix, 56 ff., in conse- 
quence of which the Persians were drawn from their 
position. I am glad to see that Tatham keeps the 
MSS. reading in 201 A ovddels yap expopos Ad-yos 
(Schanz Aédyov) : but (as he himself allows) the clause 
cannot be translated ‘my words will not be reported to 
anybody outside.’ With Schanz’s text the meaning 
is clear, if we may take &«gopos as transitive (in de- 
fiance of Blaydes’ somewhat hasty remark on Arist. 
Eccles. 472); but it does not suit the context, 
or Socrates’ teaching generally, for he never was 
ashamed to seek a teacher, and not only uate 
Xpnuatwv peSouevovs infra, but especially ei 
huav Karayedaoera: x.7.A. in B show clearly that in 
this particular instance he wished to make no secret 
of his ignorance. I take the words as equivalent 
to od8els yap Expopos (Adyos 5) Ad-yos, where &xopos 
=xpépwr pépwv tw tav mpayudtwv, tw Trav 
éAaar, irrelevant because carrying us too far : a Adyos 
which leads us (cf. dry dv 5 Adyos horep mveipa 
¢ pn) may sometimes lead us too far. I have noticed 
misprints (chiefly in the Greek) on pp. xv., 52, 59, 65, 
72 (ter), 78, 82, 87 (bis): but there are more 
besides. 


J. ADAM. 


Cicero De Officiis III. H. A. Hoven. Seventh 
Edition. 1888. 9s. 


TuHIs separate issue of the third Book differs from 
the last complete edition in the Introduction, which 
has been entirely rewritten and now includes the 
substance of the Hinleitung to C. F. W. Miiller’s 
annotated edition, and in the text, which is now 
made to with that of the same editor. The 
Addenda at the end have also been somewhat cut 


down. 


Colloquia Latina. By BENJAMIN L. D’Oocr, M.A. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A. 1888. 


12mo. Pp. 81. 


Mr. D’Ooer’s little volume deserves a welcome from 
all teachers of elementary Latin, were it only for the 

of ‘Hints and Suggestions’ which introduces 
the dialogues. ‘ Read each sentence,’ says the author, 
‘through carefully several times until you think you 
know its meaning; but do not translate it into 
English, for you must learn to read and understand 
Latin in the natural order of its words and thoughts 
without an artificial rearrangement into the English 
order.’ This is thoroughly sound doctrine and most 
refreshing to a mind wearied with the mechanical 
habits of so many of our schools. Indeed, one of the 
most crying needs of the time in classical teaching is 
a reform in the all too prevalent custom of not only 
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translating every thing Latin into a sui generis kind 
of English, but translating first and trying to discover 
from the translation what the meaning of the Latin 
is. We would not be understood to maintain that 
translation into English should not be used at all by 
beginners in Latin. It is, of course, only through 
such translation that the teacher can tell whether 
the pupil understands his Latin and discover the 
points which trouble him —at least, without devoting 


‘an impossible amount of time to each individual pupil. 


But we have become so wooden in the practice of 
construing with its time-honoured custom of plunging 
into a Latin sentence for its subject and then its 
verb, or vice versd, and afterwards appending the 
other words, that any fresh and more rational sug- 
gestions such as Mr. D’Ooge offers us arouse a feeling 
of lively gratitude. 

In point of interest for the youthful mind the 
dialogues before us attain a happy medium between 
the vapidity of certain earlier productions of the kind 
and the learned lifelessness of others. The vocabu- 
lary used is in general excellent and calculated to 
help the pupil when he comes to the reading of the 
classic writers. The ‘Notes and Questions’ too 
which follow each dialogue are often admirably 
suggestive. We do not feel sure of the utility of 
calling attention so much to English words from the 
Latin stems. Such words often have a puzzling 
vaiiation of meaning from that of their prototype, 
and furthermore are not always so clear in ae 
to the young pupil as to help him materially in his 
Latin. We could wish at all events that when 
feasible they were combined in the notes with 
synonymous words from Saxon stems. 

It isa pity that a book possessing so many good 
— should be marred by some rather serious 

efects of detail. Exceptional words or constructions 
are sometimes used where a commoner Latin idiom 
might easily be found. For example the sentence 
st jocularis sit me rogas? (p. 38) seems to us an 
unfortunate expression for ‘you ask me whether it is 
funny?’ and is not ridicula a better word than 
jocularis? Sometimes the author is betrayed into 
awkwardnesses through his familiarity with Greek 
idiom, as is conspicuously shown by his fondness for 
the interjection O with the vocative. The Romans, 
like the English, confined the use of the interjection 
to more solemn address than is to be found in the 
Colloquia. Notwithstanding the excellent advice of 
his introductory suggestions, Mr. D’Ooge does not 
always arrange his own Latin ‘in the natural order 
of its words.’ We would suggest Adesse non poteram 
for Non adesse poteram (p. 24) and Nam _ hercle 
America feris tantum idonea est non hominibus for 
A. est tantum idonea feris non hominibus (p. 30). 
On p. 18 does not the author mean Awctoritatem in 
eum nullam habeo, and, if not, would not illum be 
better than ewm? So on p. 42 we are inclined to 
think that emphasis requires the arrangement Cernere 
eum, matrona, ego non possum. In general we miss 
in much of Mr. D’Ooge’s Latin the smooth and 
natural rhythm of the selection from Terence which 
forms the last dialogue of the Colloquia, We do 
not speak of these points in a spirit of hyper- 
criticism but with the hope that they may be rectified 
in another edition of the little book, which in spite 
of some faults ought to find a place on every Latin 
teacher’s desk. 

HENRY PREBLE, 
Harvard University. 
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EX VOTO DEDICATIONS FROM KOULAH (KOLOB). 


Wrrutn the last few years a considerable 
number of inscribed marbles have been dis- 
covered at or near KXowlah, relating to 
the worship of Anaeitis or Myjrnp ’Avaeris. 
In some of the inscriptions she is identified 
with Artemis, and sometimes is associated 
with the god Men or Men Tiamou. She was 
evidently regarded with deeply superstitious 
fear in the neighbourhood, and was worship- 
ped as a deity of healing. The inscriptions 
referred to will be found printed in the 
Moveciov kat of the Evangelical 
School at Smyrna (zepiodos iii.), volume for 
1880, pp. 127, 158, 164, 165 ; and zepiodos 
v., 1884-5 passim ; Bulletin de Correspond- 
ance Hellénigae, iv. (1880) p. 128. Koloe 
was the name of a town and lake of Lydia, 
north of the river Hermus, where there stood 
a well-known temple of the goddess, of which 
Strabo (xiii, 626) speaks as follows, his testi- 


mony being remarkably confirmed by these 
inscriptions : dé (Sardes) 7d 
te Yapdiavov wediov Kal 7d Tod Kvpov Kai Tod 
“Eppov xat 76 Kaiorpiavov, ovvex te Kat 
mavtwv dpiota mediwv. év d¢ oradious Terrapd- 
KovTa ard THs eotw Tvyaia pev 
Tod Aeyouevyn [Aiuvy], Kodron 8 dorepov 
perovopacbeioa, Grov TO tepov 
"Apréuidos peydAnv aywreiav exov. 8 
ovk 010’ Orws more 
dAnOevovres. The inscriptions however are 
some two centuries later than Strabo ; they 
are usually dated (of course by the era of 
Sulla, B.c. 84), and belong to the second or 
third centuries. The following two docu- 
ments have not, I believe, as yet been pub- 
lished. I print them from impressions kindly 
sent to England by Mr. Dennis, H.M. Consul- 
general at Smyrna. 


Marble stelé, adorned with a bas-relief representing a draped female figure with right 


hand raised. 


Underneath the relief is the inscription. 


OEAANAEITIKAIMI-NITIAMOY 
KANTOIEPOTIOIHMA: EYXAPIE 
TOYNTES: ETOYET- M: S=ANAIKOY 


’Avaerte cat Myvi Tudpou 

MeArivyn TAvKwv 

kav 70 leporoinua, edxapio- 

Erovs T* (nos) Bavducod . . « 


‘To the goddess Anaeitis and to Men 
Tiamou Meltine and Glycon paid their due 
sacrifice, with thanksgiving : in the year 300 
(= A.D. 216), in the month Xandicus.’ ‘The 
formule are the same in several inscriptions 


of the series. Meltine is a name not un- 
common at Koloe ; see Le Bas-Waddington, 
No. 700, and Movaeiov xai BuBAvobyxy, 1884-5, 
p. 54. The figure in the relief is evidently 
Meltine in an attitude of worship. 


Marble stelé, with bas-relief of similar character, representing a draped female figure 
with right hand raised. 


MHTPIANAEITI- AYP: MoY 
TA IOZANA AEZAMENOS: THN 

A AEAOHN: AOOIANETHA 

AHN - ATTAITHOEIS: ATIE:- A@ 

kA - ETOYS: 
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Myrpi ’Avaere Adp. Mov- 
catos dvadegdpevos THY 


"Addiav 
(A)qv draurnbeis drrédw- 


‘To Mother Anaeitis, I Aur. Musaeus, 
acting on behalf of my sister Aphphia, at 
(her) request duly rendered a (votive) tablet : 
in the year 329 (= a.p. 245), on the 2nd of 
the month Pereitius.’ 


Musaeus is his sister’s surety. She has 


ka: grovs pn(vds) p. 


been healed by the goddess, or owes some 
ex voto as a thank-offering. Her brother 
therefore supplies the funds for this purpose, 
and Aphphia is represented in the relief in 
act of adoration. 


E. L. Hicks, 


New Worps AND ForMS FROM THE EPIDAURIAN 
CurE INSCRIPTIONS. 
1883, pp. 211 ff. ; 1885, pp. 2 ff. 


(1) (I. 1. 120; II. 11. 19, 69), 7d of 
‘Adueis, according to Steph. Byzant. s.v. Paus. II. 36, 
1, gives the name of the town as ‘AAl«n, deriving the 
form very likely from these cure inscriptions, since 
he adds that he knows of no credible allusion to the 
place or its inhabitants, except in these very Aescul- 
apian records. Cf. Bursian, Geog. v. Griech. II. p. 
98, N. 3, Emendations to the readings in Paus. ; 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, xix. p. 449; Pantazides, 
Ephemeris, 1886, p. 144. 

aords =avords (1. 112), dordoas = avoraoas (11.53). 

(2) arepdémridos (I. 72), same word spelled with 
double A (I. 34). The word means ‘with one eye 
diseased,’ cf. érepdxwoos, érepduaddos. The spelling 
with a single A is probably correct. mrfAos is used of 
a person affiicted with mriAwors, Galen, 10, 432. The 
mistake, if it be one, of writing the word with a 
double A could easily arise from the fact that the 
Doric ériddos so spelled is found elsewhere (I. 40, 
75, 126) on one of the stelae. Kavvadias (Zphemeris, 
1883, p. 225) writes as if éwrfAAos was the second 
part of the compound, which of course it is not. 
amridos, however, seems sometimes to have been 
written with double a. Cf. Thesaurum, s.v. 
mrirwois. 

(3) ras deuéAeas (I. 98, 100) probably = BdeAAas: cf. 
the gloss of Hesych. The word in 
Hesych. seems a doubtful one at best and should very 
likely be corrected. 

(4) SevSpdav (II. 20). The connexion is as follows : 
obtos (sc. mais ’Apiordparos GAiKés) 
eis Tay O[dAacalay Sevdpiwy eis rémov 
x.7.é. The meaning of the word may 
be gathered from the last words of a gloss in the 
Etymol. Mag. s.v. devdpudcev. Snualver nal 7d Kad’ 
BSuros SvecOa Kad éavtdv: cf. Hesych. s.v. 
devdpud(ew. Also Hesych. Photium, Suid. s.v. 
Sevdpudce. Also Curtius, Grundziige. d. Griech. 
Etymol. I. 204. 

(5) emmy (I. 119). The sense requires a form of 
méoow. Query: *rdw(?) 

(6) (I. 110) for Hvecce. Kavvadias (Ephemeris, 
1883, p. 226) says that this form occurs several times 
in an inscription from Troezen, soon to be published 
in the Ephemeris. This I have not as yet been able to 
find. 


NOTES. 


(7) tarpa (I. 45; II. 7, 35)= iarpeza, a physician's 

fees. 

(8) mep) Kopvovs (II. 29). Where Corni was, it is im- 

possible to say. It lay without doubt on the road 

between Epidaurus and Pherae, the home of the 
atient in the record of whose cure the name occurs. 
ut which Pherae ? 

(9) (I. 

(10) peOdwepa (I. 114), cf. ofpepov, ohpepa. 

(11) péwrov (II. 41-2), the connexion is...vv roidjou 
mot porrov. The sense seems to call for pémrpov. 
Hesych. has porrfov: which suggests nothing. 

(12) ovvridno: (I. 84) 2nd pers. 

(18) mot=-orl, passim. This is, however, not en- 
tirely new. Kavvadias (Ephemeris, 1883, p. 222) cites 
the form in an inscription from Troezen. Lebas, II. 


167a. 
J. R. WHEELER. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 
* 


UNREGISTERED Worps IN Epicretus.—In reading 
Arrian’s Discourses of Epictetus, I have noticed the 
following words, of which no mention at all is made 
in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon :— 


1. évaroredxrws, not liable to fail in obtaining: com- 
parative adverb, iv. 6, 26. 
. not liable to fall, iv. 6, 
. amorevetixas, liable to fail in obtaining, iv. 10, 


. stammer, iii. 24, 88. 
. peyadopuas, with a noble spirit, ii. 17, 19. 
. vevudriov (dimin. of vedpa), a little nod, iv. 13, 


co bo 


. dpmOdpos, an augur, ii, 7, 12. See Schweig- 
hauser’s note. 

8. épdwariwy (ordinatio), an appointment to office, 
iii. 24, 117. The word is used in this sense by Sueto- 
nius (Domitian, ch. 4). 

9. émrixia in iii. 24, 117 seems to stand for the 
Latin oficia. The usual form of this Latin word in 
Greek seems to have been d¢@/«a, which I think ought 
to be substituted here. . 

10. oixodounudrioy (dimin. of oikodéunua), & little 
dwelling, ii. 15, 9. The MSS. have oixodéunud 7+ iv. 
Upton restored the text as above, and Schweighiuser 
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approves. Epictetus is exceedingly fond of diminu- 
tives. 
11. mpairwpldiov, small pratoriwm, here probably 
small house, iii. 22, 47. 
12. rovABivos (pulvinus), iii. 23, 35. Here probably 
a pulpit with a cushion is meant. 
13. cvvemixovpero, fellow-Epicureans, ii. 20, 13. 
14, ediaxds, belonging to Phidias, ii. 19, 23. 


I have also found the following words, the special 
meanings of which are not noticed in the Lexicon :— 

1. 4 méuntn the fifth hour (not day), i. 1, 29. 
Meibomius was the first to point out the mistake of 
here translating ‘ the fifth day.’ 

2. suveopepw, to admit in conjunction with, i. 2, 
98. There is here no connexion with the meaning of 
the verb as used by Xenophon and others of contri- 
buting to the war-tax. 

3. mpdabears, assent, opposed to émoxh, suspension 
of judgment (technical terms of the Stoics) i. 4, 11. 
Wolf was the first to point out that the word is here 
used for the usual expression cuyxaraéeots. 

4. dpopudw (a Stoic word), to avoid, opposed to 
épudw, to have an inclination, i. 4,14 &c. In the same 
way &popuh, disinclination, is opposed to dpyh, iii. 2, 
2 &e. 

5. peramimrovres Adyot, sophistical arguments in 
which the meaning of propositions or of terms, which 
ought to remain the same, is skilfully changed and 
perverted into a different meaning, i. 7,1 &c. See 
Schweighiiuser’s note. 

6. émipépw (a logical term), to infer a conclusion from 
premises, 1. 7, 16 and 19; iv. 1, 61, 7d émipepduevov 
=émopd. See Upton’s note. 

7. Kaapiavol (Caesariant of the Codex Justin- 
ianeus), official procurators of the emperor; also 
called Catholiciani. They dealt with fiscal matters, 
i, 19, 19. 

8. Aondv=igitur, i. 24,1; ii. 5, 16; 7, 9; i. 29, 


5. 

9. aro uépous=ex parte, i. 27, 17. 

10. sropopd = avOvmopopd, an objection, i. 29, 40. 

11. 6 dvaAutixds, one who knows how to resolve 
syllogisms, ii. 3, 4. 

12. 1d awdBaaddor, that which isimproper, ii. 11, 3. 

13. &ertwors Wuxijs, aberration of soul, ii. 17, 21. 

14. qovxd¢wr, quiescent (a kind of syllogism), ii. 
18,18. See Cicero (Acad. ii. 29). 

15. Baddv nddevde, lie down and sleep, ii. 20, 10. 

This passage is wrongly explained in the Lexicon lay 
down and slept. See also iv. 10, 29, péyxw Badrdy, I 
lie down and snore. 
_ 16. adeierns, rubber of oil on the body after bath- 
ing, iii, 3, 1; 26, 22. Of course the usual meaning 
of the word is ‘trainer in the gymnasium.’ Juvenal 
vi. 422 uses the word as here. 

17. S:0p8wrhs, an official under the emperor, iii. 7, 
1. In Latin corrector. See Ammianus Marcellinus 
27, 3: Terentius hanc eamdem provinciam correctoris 
administraverat potestate.’ Also Eutropius 9, 13. 
Again Trebellius Pollio says : ‘ Aurelianus eum correc- 
torem totius Italiae fecit.’ 
ra iSdriovy, watery humour of the human body, iii. 

19, povouaxta, fight of gladiators, iii. 16, 13. 

20. wotppiwa, myrrhine (vases), iii. 9,21. This form 
of the word is not noticed in the Lexicon. It is evi- 
dently the same as Pliny’s murrhina. 

21. avapxia, a private station, not holding office, 
UL 20,17; iv. 4, 2, 23 and 38; 6, 2 and 23. This 
18 a meaning that ought to be noticed. 

22. airéw, to beg alms,= mendicare, iii. 22, 10. 
Here equivalent to éwarréw: as the grammarians say 
that afrns was used for éwatrns and mpocalrns. 


23. Ocouaxia, fighting against God, iii. 24, 24. The 
word usually means a battle of the gods. 

24. mpopépw, boast, iv. 1, 21. In the same sense 
mapapépw is used in the Encheiridion, 33, 8. 

25. émded(w, admire, iv. 1, 108. Hesychius de- 
fines = éxdpevev or ws Bedv. 

_ 26. 1d avexrixdy, patience; 1d dpexrixdy, abstinence, 
lv. 4, 18. 

27. puorat, beard, iv. 11, 28. The word must here 
be used for réywv. It is evidently our moustache. 
Hesychius defines it wworat=ai em) 
tplxes, hair upon the upper lip. In this passage of 
Epictetus a man is described with a ‘ mystax reaching 
down to the knees,’ which surely cannot refer to a 
moustache. 

E. J. CHINNOCK. 


Homer, 0d, ix. 481—486, 537—543. 


awophtas wopuphy dpeos 
Kad 3’ ZBadre veds kvavompypoto 

. 8’ oihiov &xpov ixéoOat. 
5& OddrAacoa KaTepxouevns 
thy aly’ 5& pépe 

. TAnuupls mévToto, Oeuwoe ixeabat. 


* * * * * * 


avtap egairis moAd melCova Aaav delpas 
émdiwwhoas, Se lv’ 
Kad 3° EBadrev veds 
edednoev 5’ oiqiov inéoOau. 
542. rhv 5& mpdow OEuwoe XEpoov 
GAN’ Ste 5h Thy vijcov 


540. 


It is quite clear that these two descriptions have 
been assimilated in defiance of all sense. All the 
editors, as far as I am aware, with the exception of 
La Roche, rightly bracket line 483, as a mere dupli- 
cation of 540, for it is manifestly absurd that a stone 
falling a little in front of the ship, could graze the 
rudder. In 486 the quantity of rAnuipls is remark- 
able. All its derivatives have v, and in the word 
itself b does not recur before Apoll. Rhod. who per- 
haps on the authority of this passage felt himself 
justified in occasionally employing it. Its meaning 
too seems to be rather the regular tical rise ot the sea, 
than the ‘ wash’ caused by the falling rock. @euwoe 
d€ xépoov ixéoOa clearly means ‘forced the ship in- 
shore,’ though the first word occurs only in these 
passages, and the violation of the law forbidding 
trochaic caesura in the fourth foot will be noticed. 
[None of the alleviating conditions mentioned in 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 367, are applicable here. ] 
When his ship was driven under the cliff on which 
the Cyclops was standing, Odysseus silently thrust 
her off with a pole, and his comrades prudently 
rowed her out twice as far as she had been before, 
(line 490), when Odysseus makes known his name and 
taunts the monster. The stone now hurled is far 
larger, and naturally falls short, narrowly missing the 
rudder. The ‘ wash’ now carries the ship towards the 
island which lay off the shore of the mainland. But 
can this be explained by a repetition of @¢uwoe 5¢ 
xépoov ixéoOac? No mention has been made of the 
island for more than 300 lines, and so the expression 
‘drave her in on the shore’ could only mean as before 
that the ship was again driven towards the ‘ie *: 
the opposite of what is manifestly intended. The 
translators recognise the sense by the rendering ‘the 
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further shore,’ but this is not in the text. Is it not 
probable that this line (542) also is due to the effort 
of the scribe to assimilate the passages? It would 
remove the objection to transpose xépsov with vijaov 
in the next line. ‘Drave her to the island. But 
when we reached the shore &c.’ Or it might be better 
simply to bracket the repeated words, as having ban- 
ished beyond recovery the original latter half of 542. 
Indeed the whole line with the preceding (541), a 
duplication of 484, might well be spared. If, along 
with them, 486 with its anomalies, which is certainly 
not required after #me:pov 5¢ in 485, were obelised as 
an early explanatory interpolation, thenarrative would 
lose nothing, and we should not be driven to supply- 
ing ideas from our inner consciousness in order to 
obtain sense. 
P. SANDFORD. 


Hom. Jl. xviii. 571, 2. rol 8& pnooovres 
7’ Te wool oKalpovres 


The received translation (due apparently to Ap. 
Rh.) of pfoow is ‘stamping.’ But (1) This makes 
toot okaipovres rather an otiose repetition. (2) 
7 ivyu@ te must surely refer to the grape-gatherers 
not to the single voice of the boy ; we should expect 
therefore to find in phooovtes a verb with a sense 
suited to these words. (3) pnoow seems to be a col- 
lateral form of pnyvuut, which means ‘to break’ not 
‘to beat.” Why should it not mean ‘breaking forth’ 
of the voices of the gatherers, so that the translation 
should be ‘and they breaking forth all together with 
joyous burst of song followed the music with dancing 
feet,’ that is, they were represented joining in the 
refrain or chorus of the Linus song and dancing as 
they sang it ? 

H. M. STEPHENSON, 


* * 
* 


THUCYDIDES V. 111. kal Bre 
marpldos Bovreverde hy mept és uiav 
Tuxovedy TE Kal uh The Scholiast 
in his paraphrase gives exactly the sense required : kal 
moAAdKis mpd AdBere Gri wep) marpldos 
ovans, mepl hs ev Bovdf KaropOdcere 
} opadnoecbe. The only question is :—given the his- 
torian’s meaning, to find what were his words. I 
believe he wrote kal moAAdKis Ort Tarpidos 
BovaeveoOe pias hy Kal és ulav Bovdhy tuxodady Te 
kal wh eveorar: ‘and often bethink your- 
selves that you are debating about a fatherland the 
only one you have, and that this, standing to win or 
lose on the result of only one debate, it will be in your 
power to establish in security.’ We have thus to do with 
two corruptions. The first is connected with the words 
judas wépt. I think our present reading may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that these words were 
omitted in some archetype MS., that wep! was then put 
in to supply their place before rarpidos, and that sub- 
sequently the original words mids wep) were written in 
the margin and thence found their way into the text, 
but not in their proper place. The other corruption, 
in the last two words, is not really very hard to cor- 
rect or to account for. After the construction of hy 
had been obscured, it was not unnatural that the in- 
finitive xarop@@oa: should pass by a process of assimil- 
ation into the participle. 

E, S. THompson. 


Evripiwes, Bacchae, 1156—1158. 


ds Trav oToAdy 
vapOnka Te morov “Aiday 
trvaBev... 


This is the reading of the MSS. and it is accepted 
by Sandys, though he acknowledges that in the ex- 
pression mordy“Adav, ‘a sure pledge of doom,’ the 
use of mordv has no parallel except Homer's ai- 
mis bA€Opos (Il. 13, 773). He himself suggests 
tov Aidav or Baxtpoy or Kévtpoy “Aida. But anyone 
who reads the passage is at once struck with its simil- 
arity to a previous passage in which Dionysus fore- 
tells to the chorus the doom of Pentheus (ll. 857— 
859):— 

GAN’ elut Kéopor eis” Atdov AaBov 
mpoodwv. 


We should certainly expect the chorus in the pas- 

e before us to echo Dionysus’ words, now ful- 
filled. By a very slight change in the MSS. reading 
we get what is wanted. Read 


7° em “Aiba 
&AaBev. 


For the expression “Atda, compare Pind. Pyth. 
4, 44, xO@dviov "Aida ordua: Georg. iv. 467, Taenarias 
fauces, alta ostia Ditis. The expression ordy’ “Aida 
is used advisedly, for Pentheus’ shade would not gain 
admission to the ‘ House of Hades’ until the rites of 
burial had been granted to his mutilated body. 


N. Macnicot. 


* * 
* 


Evripiwes, Hel. 293-7. 


Bir’ ert CG; tiv ; 
ydmous €Aouevn TOY KaKaY amadAayas, 
per’ Gvdpbds oixeiv BapBapov, mpds mAovotay 
tpdme(av tCova’; Srav miKpds 


The difficulty lies in the last line for which various 
corrections have been proposed. Matthiae gives kal 
7d mxpdv, Hermann cal 7d ody, Scaliger xal 
7 dau,’ and ‘Lord Macaulay suggested rd Bpdy’ 
éorw mixpdv ‘an emendation favourably regarded in 
the Trinity Combination-room.’ I propose to read 
kal 7) mou’ mpdv, ‘the husband’s bitterness 
makes even the wine-draught bitter.’ There is of 
course a play upon the words wéats and maya. 

HuGu MACNAGHTEN. 


Nores on PLaro.—Republic. 


362 B. mp@rov pev &pxew ev tH 
Sixalp elvan, érevra yaueiv BovAnrat, éxdiddvat 
cis obs BovAntat, Kowvwveiv ols by 
€0€An. 

The asyndeton xotvwveiv, both of which 
words ought to connect with ofs &v é@éAn, points to 
some corruption. Either xowwyveiv is a gloss upon 
tuuBdddew, or, which is more likely, «at has fallen 
out before kowwveiv. Cf. Laws 738 A: 
kal Kowwvhuara. 

380. A. aaa’ édy tis [ev ols Ta 
Ta Tis NidBns 

The words I have bracketed are a plain gloss upon 
7a THs NidBns First, Socrates would almost 


* 
‘ 
* * 
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certainly assume that his audience knew what play 
he was quoting. Secondly, the title of the play was 
Niobe ; Plato says, ‘if any poet describe the woes 
of Niobe,’ not ‘if he write the Niobe,’ but this latter 
js required if we keep the words I reject. Thirdly, 
it would be silly for any author to talk about any 
poet writing the particular play in which these iam- 
bics occur, When he has just quoted them as by 
Aeschylus: 008’ ab &s éaréov akovew 
rovs véous OTL K.T.A. 

398. E. Ties obv Opnyddets apuovia; Aéye wor od 
yap Migoavduoti, %pn, kal 
nal rowadral tives. OvKouv abrat, hy apaiperéat ; 
axpnoros yap Kal yuvaitly &s det elvat, wh 
avdpaow. 

The tone of this sentence is very suggestive of a 
hit at some person unnamed, a habit of which Plato 
is fond, (e.g. Phaedrus 229 D., Sophist 246). If so, 
there can be little doubt who is the person alluded to. 
Plutarch, De Musica, cap. xvi., writes : "Apiordtevos 
Be Trois ‘IoropiKkois THs ‘Apuovixjs pact 
roy abaAnrhy ebperhy yeyovéva:. Now Aristox- 
enus, ‘who was so near to the time of the better 
music as to have been a pupil of Aristotle’ (W. W. 
Lloyd, Age of Pericles, vol. ii. p. 230), is the best 
authority we can get, and these two passages seem 
corroborative of one another, the hint in Plato, who 
connects MigoAviiort with yuvaixes, supporting Aris- 
toxenus against his opponents, and the statement of 
Aristoxenus making clear the allusion in Plato. If 
this be so, it is evident that Plato had no high opinion 
of the virtue of Sappho, and this is another difficulty 
in the way of those who fondly fancy that Sappho 
was a model of émeinesa. 

It must be added that there is no necessary contra- 
diction between the two statements about the dis- 
covery of the mode. Discoveries have a curious way of 
occurring to two people at about the same time, of 
which several instances might be quoted. ‘ 

In connexion with Plato’s dislike to MifoAviiort 
the following is interesting (Plutarch, De Musica, 
xxxvii.): 
™patov Tors TAcloot TaY XphoacOa map’ avrois 
xopdav Kal mapauitoAvdid ew emixeiphoayra. 

The whitewashing of Sappho is well known to 
have begun with Maximus Tyrius, but I do not 
remember to have seen his position correctly stated. 
It is simply this: ‘Socrates speaks of loving young 
men whom he really only instructed ; so no doubt 
Sappho really only instructed the young women 
whom she describes herself as loving. And so those 
whom she describes as rivals were equally without 
doubt rival teachers of poetry.’ One can hardly 
suppose that Maximus himself seriously expected to 
take anybody in with this ridiculous analogy. 

402 A. bre Ta wh AavOdvor byTA, 
ev ois mepipepdueva. 

€v ois is an extremely harsh phrase. 
It cannot mean in all that are, as Davies and Vaughan 
take it, for you cannot attract a relative in the nomin- 
ative into the case of the antecedent in good Attic. 
It must therefore mean in all in which they are. 
This is confirmed by the exactly parallel passage just 
below (402 C): mavraxod mepipepsueva 
kal évdvra év ols But here we 
have a rational phrase such as would be expected— 
évdvra ev ofs. I believe therefore that év has dropped 
out after év dmaow, and that we should read év 
év ols 

5870. rd Te ev TH mardela 
yevoueva robrois eis oixedrntos 
Kal ris Tod bvTOS 

The only way of construing oixe:drntos 


is to take oixedrntos GAAHAwY closely 
together, regarding &AAfAwy in fact as equivalent to 
an adjective, the whole phrase then meaning ‘co- 
relationship of the sciences.’ But though this sounds 
all very well in English, the Greek remains ‘very 
tolerable and not to be endured.’ Is it really possible 
to believe that Plato could be guilty of such a _ 
of style as to write GAAhAwy side by 
side when he meant aAAfAev to go with another 
word, and might just as well have written kos 
or some such word instead? Besides, the repetition 
of after in the same sentence, 
without any obscurity of meaning if pa@nudrwy be 
omitted, is quite unaccountable ; if the sentence had 
been te Taév Ka) «.7.A. the repetition 
would have been justified, as it is it is not. 

Omit then as a gloss upon 

ARTHUR PLatt, 


* * 
* 


On Acts xv. 23. The translators of our R.V. give 
in Acts xv. 23 the phrase ‘ the Apostles and the elder 
brethren,’ omitting thus in the Greek text the second 
«al of. I will assume this to be the correct text. They 
thus make mpeoBdrepor an adjective. Had it been so, 
it would be nearly impossible to account for the inser- 
tion of that second xa) oi, because the fact of its 
character as an adjective would have governed the 
exegetic tradition, would have appeared moreover in 
the early versions, and have made the insertion of 
words involving a new departure of exegesis morally 
impossible. But, further, to take it adjectivally dis- 
torts the entire narrative in which the verse forms a 
link, and not only violates » homogeneous literary 
context, but mars a record of connected facts. If 
therefore the laws of Hellenistic grammar absolutely 
required that adjectival character, we might reason- 

bly suspect the text corrupted in v. 23. Let us see 
what that context yields. In xv. 2 we have mpbds robs 
amoardAous kal in 6 of Kal of 
mpecBurepot, in xvi. 4 Kal 
Burépwr. It is noteworthy that in xv. 2 and xvi. 4 
mpeoBut. has no article, while in xv. 6 it has. But 
usage is not precise as regards the distinctive article 
in such instances. Thus in purely proper names we 
find xiii. 461 6 TMadaAos nal 6 BapyaBas, but in 51 ém 
Tov TlavAov kal BapyaBay: so in classes or genera, as 
xiv. 5, Trav Te Kad "lovdatwy, so Eph. ii. 20, 
Kal mpopnray, and more remarkably in the 
Lucan narrative, Acts x. 12 mdvra retpamoda Kat 
épmera Tis Kal merewa Tod odpavod, but in Peter’s 
recital of the same, xi. 6 Ta Terpamoda...nal Ta Onpla 
kal épwera merewd, the latter inserting 
all the articles which (after the first) the former omits ; 
compares also Matt. xvi. 21 with xxvi. 57, 59. Thus 
it is plain that in Acts xv. 2, 6, and xvi. 4 the 
presence or absence of the article leaves the expres- 
sions cited equivalent and indifferent. Nor are xxi. 
18 and 25 without their force: in the former, the 
narrative, mayres of mpeoB. are recorded as present, in 
the latter, the words of James contain the emphatic 
jmets, naturally referring to the mpeoB. as included 
with himself: cf. also James v. 14, waparadeodoOw 
tovs mpeoB., the writer of which presided in the 
Council of Acts xv., formulating its decree or pre- 
sumably influencing its language. These passages, 
then, all conduce to the conclusion that in Acts xv. 
23 mpeoB. should be a noun. To make it an adjective 
throws the whole out of harmony. I proceed to show 


1 Tischendorf’s text is here followed from which 
the tert, vec. differs in some of the instances cited, , 
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further that there is no need whatever to deem it an 
adjective, and that of xpeoB. may reasonably 
be two nouns apposed. An apposed noun being in 
the nature of a predicate may, like it, be anarthrous, 
unless under special conditions. In Acts xv. 23 the 
coupled terms to which &¢eA¢gol is apposed have each 
its article ; in Matt. xxiii. 13 et saep. ypauuateis kal 
gapiaiot, being vocative, are naturally anarthrous, 
and apposed, like &deApol, isso also. I have 
been unable to find in the LXX. or the New Testa- 
ment an example of 6 mpeoBurepos, of mpeoB. &c. used 
as an epithet. It seems mostly to mean a limited 
official class, or sometimes a person or persons natur- 
ally older. As instances of the former, take from the 
story of Naboth, 3 K. xx. 8, 11 (=1 K. xxi. 8, 11 in 
A.V.), Tovs mpecB. Kal rods 
G€pous, and of &vdpes...of mpeoB. Kal of édrev- 
Oepor (notice here that of &vdpes...is due to a strict 
following of the Hebrew), also Gen. 1. 7 (of Pharaoh’s 
House and of Egypt), Levit. iv. 15, Num. xi. 16, 25, 
Deut. xxxi, 28, (here compare the phrase yepovola 
Tis wéAews or duav in Deut. xxv. 8, 9, xxix. 10), 
Judges viii. 14 (of Succoth), 1 K. xvi. 4, xxx. 26, 
4 K. vi. 32, x. 1, Ezr. x. 8, Joel ii. 16 (anarthrous in 
this last passage, mpecB.). 

I proceed to show that in practice as well as on the 
principle above stated an apposed noun may have or 
not have the article, when the leading noun has it. 
Thus in 3 K. xxi. 15, 17, 19, the phrase of A.V., 
‘The young men of the princes (of the provinces),’ 
appears in the LXX. under an apposition, in 15 as 
Tous &pxovras Ta maddpia, both having the article, in 
17 as &pxovras maddpia, neither having it, in 19 as 
&pxovra 7a maddpia, one having it, the other not, the 
Hebrew represented being in our text identical in all 
three. In 19 the &pxovra appears modified in gender 
to suit the neut. wa:ddpia, but is as clearly a noun as 
in 1 Chron. xix. 3 elroy &pxovres (anarthrous)...xpds 
*Avdv, and as in 4 K. x. 1 mpds robs &pxovras Tijs 
ZSapapetas. Compare again the well-known apposition, 
‘my (or ‘ his’) servants the prophets,’ recurring in our 
A. V. some seventeen times. Fifteen of these have 
tows SovAous or Tovs waidds wou (or a’rod) Tobs mpod., 
but 4 K. xxi. 10 év xeip) SovAwy aitod Tav mpod., and 
so Ezr. ix. 11; but in 4 K. xxiv. 2, the phrase other- 
wise identical has rév before SovAwv. Again, in Is. 
xlv, 14, 15, we have of SaBaelu &vdpes inrdl,... 
and 6 @eds Tod "IopahA owrhp, which in respect of the 
noun anarthrous apposed to one having the article is 
exactly like our phrase...xal of rpeoB. adeAgol. Other 
similar instances will be found in Ezek. xxiii. 12 and 
23. Further, in the common form of phrase where 
name and title (of kings &c.) are apposed, Greek usage 
in the LXX. is vague as regards either noun having 
the article: see Jer. xxvi. 2, xxxiv. 6, xxxvii. 11, 1 
K. ii. 22 et passim, xii, 1, 1 Chron, xxix. 9, Ezr. i. 1, 
2, where the same short context has two opposite 
examples. 

So far then as the LXX. isa key to the usage of 
Hellenistic Greek, these instances, which might easily 
be multiplied, show that no inference can be drawn 
for or against apposition from the presence or absence 
of the article with adeApoi, and that it may be ap- 
posed either to of moec8. only, or, as suits the im- 
mediate context better, to of aw. kal of mpeoB. as a 
whole. We may notice also in Acts xv. 23 a mark of 
carefully formulated language, suitable to a sclemn 
document of authority, in the fact of the article being 
prefixed to each of the words a. and xpeoB., whereas 
in the ordinary narrative of xv. 2 we find mpds rovs 
am. kal mpecB. 

It is, further, proper to remark that, probably owing 
to of mpeoB. (and even 6 mpeoB8.) having acquired an 
official stamp, the adjectival use of mpeoButepos is 
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generally specialized by repeating the article with it. 
Thus in Gen, xxiv. 2, rijs 
oixlas, xxvii. 1, vidy abrod mpeaB., Job 
i. 13, év rH Tod adeApod aitay Tod Ezek, 
xvi. 46, ; and so Luke xv. 25, 
6 vibs abrod 6 npeo8., which is more remarkable, since 
in 13 we read 6 vedrepos vids, and so1 Tim. v. 11, 
vewrépas 5¢ xhpas mapa:toi, the correlative vedrepos, 
not having been similarly officialized, was used freely 
as an adjective. Now these instances, taken together 
with the previous ones, make it nearly certain that, 
if ‘the elder brethren’ had been in the writer’s mind 
in Acts xv. 23, we should have found there of adea, 
of mpeoB., or of mpecB. adeApar ; cf. robs mpeo- 
Burépous tay iepéwy 4 K, xix. 2, Is. xxxvii. 2. 

Therefore, since the context of Acts xv. and xvi. 
requires the sense gained by apposing &deA@ol, and 
since such a large amount of usage favours apposition, 
and makes against the adjectival use of of rpec8. here, 
we may feel reasonably sure that the exclusion of the 
second order of the clergy from their place at the head 
of the Encyclical conveying the decrees of this oldest 
council of the Church, is altogether unwarranted, and 
that ‘the Apostles and presbyters brethren’ (7.e. as, 
or being ‘ brethren’) is the true meaning of the text 
here followed. 

H. Hayman. 


EpisTLeE oF S. JAmrEs, IV. 5.—A very much dis- 
puted reference of citation is found in 4 ypaph A€ye, 
James iv. 5. In order to make our exegesis well 
founded we must review the previous context. St. 
James is rebuking the lustful heart whose insatiate 
cravings lead to strife and bloodshed and whose 
prayers therefore fail of their effect ; he concludes 
with a clause in which the words and punctua- 
tion given’ by the best authorities seem in conflict 
with our A. V. and R. V., as,... tva év rais jdovais 
damavhonre, worxadldes. Both versions make 
the clause end with the verb; and A. V. reads porxol 
kal porxadldes, without due authority (iv. 1-3). 
Whether, however, we construct poxadrtdes with 
v. 3 or v. 4 is of little moment. He passes on to 
dwell on a special lust which not only wars within a 
man (v. 1) but wars against God and is his declared 
enemy (v. 4), that of adultery. In no one sin are the 
world and the flesh so closely allied. perhaps as in 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment. Some com- 
mentators diverge here into the notion of spiritual 
adultery, z.c. idolatry ; but this seems unsuited to 
the simple directness of S. James, as well as to the 
very plain previous context. Then comes v. 5, # 
Ort Kevas ypaph Aéyet, mpds POdvoy emimobet 
7d Tvedua (or ev juiv. These 
last words which follow Aéyex (or Aéyet mpds POdvor, 
if that is the connexion) should certainly be a quota- 
tion, as is the clause which follows 8:d Aéyer in v. 6. 
But no quotation to that effect, nor anything like it, 
is to be found in our LXX. or Hebrew. Nor have 
I been able to find an instance in which émmodéw is 
used in a bad sense, ‘lusteth,’ as A. V.!_ I think 
then that a lacuna must be conceded here. Suppose 
e.g. such @ quotation as the Second Commandment, 
‘the Lord your God isa jealous God,’ to have dropped 
out, then the sense following is suitable, under- 
standing @dvos as in paraphrase = (jAos, ‘The 
Spirit which he has lodged within us longs for us 


1 Of émimoéw in a good sense we have instances, 
Ps, xli. 1, Ixxxiii, 2, exviii. 131. 
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(even) to jealousy, but bestows a greater grace ’—i.e. 
more powerful to win than His jealousy to punish us. 
There is certainly an instance in which ¢jAdéw appears 
as = in Num. xi. 29, wh (ndois (an 
inexact rendering of the Heb.), where A. V. is 
‘Enviest thou for my sake?’ and R. V., ‘Art thou 
jealous for my sake?’ I do not think Aéye: can be 
taken absolutely, ‘speaketh,’ i.e. as = AaAez. Nor is 
Adyer mpds POdvor, as if = mpds rdv PBovepdy (abstract 
for concrete), suitable to the simplicity of S, James. 
I will only add that xargxioev seems better supported 
than xargxnoev, although the difference is in sense 
unimportant. If in the first copy made from the 
original, through homoioteleuton or otherwise, the 
quotation following the first Aéye: dropped out, it 
may have influenced all now extant copies, since no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. To such 
accidents transcription is liable from the very first 
stage throughout. The attempts to make sense 
where no connexion really exists are foolish and 
fruitless. To recognize an actual loss is nearer the 
truth than to pretend that all is entire, which is 
what both the A. V. and the R. V. seem here to do, 
HAYMAN. 


* * 
* 


Amph, v. 1, 20: 

Sed quid huc, quis hic est senex qui ante aedis 
nostras sic iacet ? 

Since publishing the conjecture seminea in the last 
number of the Classical Review, I have obtained, 
what I had previously sought in vain for, a copy of 
Luchs’s tract on the quantity of ic, nom. muse. 
Luchs, as is well known to all Plautine students, has 
tried to prove that hic is always short in the nom. 
masc. in Plautus. I did not know how he proposed 
to treat any of the following passages, except the 
first, on which Leo had written since the publication 
of the tract. 


Amph. i. 1, 144: 

Clare aduorsum fabulabor: hic auscultet quaé 
loquar. 

Capt. i. 1, 30: 

Nunc hic accepit quaéstum hune fili gratia. 

Cure. v. 3, 38: 

Libera haec est, hic huius frater ést haec autem 
huius ést soror. 

Pers. v. 2, 50: 


Tace stulte: hic eius géminust frater. 
ac geminissimus. 


Hicinest ? 


I was surprised to find that Luchs took no notice 
whatever of the last three passages. There are several 
others more doubtful which Luchs has _ probably 
rightly decided in favour of hic. But these four by 
themselves, especially the first, which cannot be 
easily emended to suit hic, are sufficient to show that 
Luchs’s theory must be considered not proven. Still, 
having said so much I must confess that the research 
1 have made on the point made me repent of having 
proposed to make hic nom. long here: for certainly 
hie is always short in this particular phrase quis hic 
est ?—a phrase which occurs often in Plautus: but 
I am not disposed to withdraw my conjecture, for I 
cannot conceive it possible that Amphitruo could be 
called senew, a name given by Plautus only to grey- 
beards or those who have sons or daughters grown 
up. The verse may be scanned as a trochaic septen- 


arius. Sed quid hoe as one foot begins TZ'rwe. iv. 
2, 57, perhaps also Poen. v. 5, 17, both trochaics : it 
also begins Avi. ii. 9, 6, and Most. ii. 2, 14, iambic 
trimeters. 

A. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


PuavtiNna, Mostellaria iii. 2, line 803 sqq. 


In several passages of Plautus lurk plays upon 
words, some of which have escaped our notice, and 
some bafile discovery. A play of words more or less 
sustained occurs in the Mostellaria, loc. cit: Tranio, 
the tricky slave, has induced Theopropides to believe 
that his son has taken to speculation, as the son of a 
shrewd merchant should ; and that he has purchased 
the house occupied by old Simo. He then goes to Simo 
and begs that a may be permitted to show Theopro- 
pides the house, as the latter wishes to inspect it, and 
to use it as a model after which he may construct one 
for himself. Theopropides asks Simo if he would allow 
him to look over the house, believing it to be his son’s 
speculation. Simo allows him to do so: and Tranio 
begs Theopropides not to speak of the house to Simo 
as if it were other than his own, from mere delicacy. 
Theopropides agrees: and Tranio acts as showman, 
taking however the audience into his confidence the 
while. He first asks ostensibly Theopropides, but in 
reality the spectators, if they see ‘ante aedes vesti- 
bulum et ambulacrum quoiusmodi,’ in which words 
there may well lurk some double entente like ‘ scare- 
crow and walking gentleman.’ This is however mere 
conjecture. He then says ‘ Age specta, postes quoius- 
modi! Quanta firmitate facti et quanta crassitudine !’ 
He means, besides calling attention to the stoutness 
of the door-posts, to say ‘look at these blockheads ! 
how impassible and how stupid!’ Cf. Ovid Remed. 
Amor. v. 35 ‘rigido jurgia posti dicere. Varro apud 
Non. actually uses the expression ‘ crassi senes.’ Simo 
goes on to say that he has actually given three minae 
for them. Theopropides says that they are ‘ multo 
improbiores quam a primo credidi’: a word strictly 
speaking applicable to grasping men. Tranio goes on 
to remark ‘intempestivos excisos credo : id eis vitium 
nocet.’ ‘I think they are untimely brought to ruin’ : 
‘exscindere ’ has always, I think, a metapherical mean- 
ing, though of course he means the two old gentle- 
men to think of the timber felled when too green, 
‘ Atque etiam nunc satis boni sunt si sunt inducti’— 
pice! And I think that they areas it is good-natured 
enough if only they are lured on! He puts in the 
pice mapa mpoodoxiay, Specta quam arte dormiunt ! 
See how thoroughly asleep they are! He here under- 
stands by arte ‘ by my tricks’ as well as arcte. 

The next passage is the Captivi 888 sqq. Stalagmus 
the slave had kidnapped Paegnium when a boy, the 
son of Hegio, and sold him to Theodoromedes, At 
the end of the play Ergasilus asks Hegio what was 
the nationality of Stalagmus. Hegio replies he was 
aSicilian. ‘Nay,’ says Ergasilus, ‘he is nowa Boian’: 
he has espoused a Boian (the fetters)—liberorum 
quaerendorum causa ei credo uxor data est: I think 
he got the bota for looking up (kidnapping) children : 
besides the obvious meaning. 

HERBERT A. STRONG. 


* * 
* 


Horace Od. i. 37, 1. 


nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
ornare pulvinar deorum 
tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 
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The general meaning of these words is ‘ Now drink- 
ing, now dancing, now public thanksgiving are fitting.’ 
Horace expresses the idea of fitness in the first place 
by a gerund, in the second by a gerundive, and in the 
third (probably merely for variety’s sake) by the 
idiomatic phrase ‘’twere time,’ (i.e. ‘ if we were wise’ 
or the like). The stanza is one which, if the emphasis 
is rightly placed, is perfectly simple, and, if it is mis- 
placed, is hopelessly complex : fix the eye on nune est, 
as has generally been done by editors, and you are led 
on to nunc erat and to confusion ; connect nune with 
bibere (‘now for a drink’) and you pass on to nunc 
pulsare and nwne ornare with perfect ease. 

The best illustration of tempus erat is to be found 
in Martial’s caustic epigram 4, 33. 


Plena laboratis habeas cum scrinia libris, 
Emittis quare, Sosibiane, nihil ? 

‘ Edent heredes’ inquis ‘ mea carmina.’ Quando? 
Tempus erat jam te, Sosibiane, legi. 


In the fourth line jam clearly goes with the infini- 
tive, and is strikingly emphatic while éempus erat is 
used here almost simply as equivalent to ‘it is right’ 
or ‘ fitting’ ‘we ought to be reading you now.’ 

T. E. Pace. 


* 
* 


Aen. ii. 492, 


labat ariete crebro 
anua, et emoti procumbunt cardine postes. 
po 


Conington, Kennedy, and Papillon ignore this pas- 
sage in their notes, and Sidgwick is obscure. Coning- 
ton’s rendering ‘and the valves are torn from their 
hinges, and brought down,’ may be taken as an 
illustration of the vague meaning the words convey 
to most readers. 

The word cardo in no way describes anything like 
a modern ‘hinge,’ and the word postes in no way 
corresponds to anything which we mean by ‘door- 
posts.’ Cardo has two meanings, (1) ‘a pivot,’ (2) ‘a 
socket,’ and in technical writings you can accordingly 
have cardo masculus and cardo femina. In an ancient 
door, the pivots on which it turns are at the top and 
bottom, and work in sockets in the upper and lower 
lintel. Now, as these pivots afford the only support 
the door has, they must have been of considerable 
strength. If therefore a door had to be made, the 
carpenter (for we may dismiss the idea of finely turned 
metal) would naturally at once look out a stout ‘post,’ 
which would have to perform a double duty, for it 
would first have to be carefully turned at each end so 
as to provide the pivots on which it revolves in the 
sockets, and also it would have to carry the weight 
of the door-frame which must be attached to it and be 
supported by it. At any rate, writing as an idimérns, 
I can conceive no simpler way of making a rude door 
of the ancient type. 

As therefore the ‘post’ is such an important part 
of a door, it can be, and often is, put for the door it- 
self. Here however it is used strictly of the actual 
‘posts’ of the double doors. You might of course 
break through such a double door by merely forcing 
back each half without moving the ‘posts,’ but sup- 
posing that it will not so yield in the middle, there is 
only one way of breaking in, and that is the way 
which Virgil is accurately describing here,‘ torn 
out of the (supporting) sockets the posts (and there- 
fore the doors too) fall flat.’ 

Probubly this explanation is given somewhere, but 
I have myself never seen it. 

T. E. Pace, 
* % 
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Propertivs I, vii. 25, 6. 


Et dicam : ‘ licet Artaciis considat in oris, 
Et licet Hylleis : illa futura mea est.’ 


This is how the passage at present stands in Professor 
Palmer’s edition : but even the emendation of Artaciis 
is by no means altogether satisfactory. Artaciis 
is very close to Atraciis, the reading of the Neapoli- 
tanus and Perusinus, but it is hard to extract any 
sense suitable to the present aroon. from the com- 
parison with the phrase in Apollonius Rhodius, 
Kphvn bm ’Apraxiy. The Hylleis of Muretus is also 
hardly relevant to the sense, which requires that one 
of the words should represent a distant place, and the 
other a place near to Rome, whence we may suppose 
Propertius to be writing this poem. In the place of 
Artaciis, Atraciis, Antaricis, and Antariis have been 
variously read, and in the place of Hylleis, Eleis, 
Hileis, and Ellaeis. Possibly the true reading is :— 


Et dicam : ‘licet Oriciis considat in oris, 
Et licet Herculeis : illa futura mea est.’ 


The rendering of this would be: whether my lady 
moors her bark on the distant Illyrian shores of 
Oricos, whither she is going, or in the harbour of 
Herculaneum when returning, near or far, she will be 
faithful to me all the same. If the first word is to 
express distance, no word is more fit than Oriciis, as 
Oricos has already in the poem (1. 20) been mentioned 
as the destination of Cynthia’s voyage. And Hercu- 
laneum, a seaport town near Rome, on the coast of 
Campania, is appropriate as the harbour to which 
Cynthia would probably return. Besides, Herculeis 
oris-is confirmed by Herculeis litoribus (I. xi. 3), the 
repetition being entirely more Propertiano, The ad- 
jective form Oricius is found also in Virgil, Aen. x. 
136. 

Oriciis could easily be corrupted into Atraciis by 
the confusion of 7 and t, as elsewhere in MS. of Pro- 
pertius. The frequent dropping of 7, especially before 
or after c, and confusion of 7 and e, would also account 
for Herculeis becoming Hileis. 

S. WIMBOLT. 


* * 
* 


Provertivs, I. x1, 21. 
An mihi nunc maior carae custodia matris. 


Professor Palmer here deserts the non read by both 
Neapolitanus and Perusinus for nune, a correction 
of Hertzberg. 

Could not now be retained and defended by an 
exactly parallel Greek usage ? Greck idiom was pro- 
bably as attractive to Propertius as Greek mythology. 

Sophocles (0. C. 1729) has par od, equivalent toa 
strong nonne, and parallel passages are Eurip. Medea 
733, Aesch. Supp. 417, nee 6 Plat. Pol. 291 D. May 
net an-non similarly stand for an emphatic nonne! 
The parts of the two expressions exactly correspond : 
why should not the whole expressions ? 

An, like ~@v, implies the answer no: non = ov: 
therefore way od = an non. 

We should then take custodia as abstract for con- 
crete (cf. timoris in preceding line) and meaning, 
cherished object : Is not a dear mother’s cherished 
object (z.e. Cynthia) very dear to me also, and have 
I any thought for life apart from thee ? 

S. 


* * 
* 
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Pury, Ep. ad Trajanum. 113.—Pliny has consulted 
Trajan as to whether any honorarium should be paid 
by members of the boule on their election by the 
censors. The lex Pompeia, he says, does not lay 
down any rule on the subject, though it was the cus- 
tom for those who were ‘ adlecti super legitimum 
numerum’ by the emperor to pay a certain sum. 
Trajan’s reply, after refusing to lay down a general 
rule, is thus given in the earliest editions—‘Id ergo 
quod semper tutissimum est, sequendam cujusque 
civitatis legem puto, scilicet adversus eos qui inviti 
fiunt decuriones.. . . id existimo acturos ut 
praefatio ceteris praeferatur’; the last clause being 
generally taken to mean, ‘I imagine that the censors 
will take care that those who promise to pay 
(praefatio= qui praefati sunt ) should be preferred to 
the others.’ The use of the abstract for the concrete 
however seems here intolerable, and Orelli emends 
‘utpraestatio ceteris proferatur,’ ‘that payment 
should be deferred in the case of the rest.’ No satis- 
factory sense however is furnished by this rendering, 
and Mommsen accordingly fills up the lacuna by 
‘Qui sponte fiunt’ and alters the last words to ‘ut 
praefati id ceteris praeferantur,’ ‘those who are made 
senators with their own consent will, I imagine, take 
care to be preferred to others by promising to pay the 
fee.—May not the true reading be, adopting 
Mommsen’s rectification of the lacuna, ‘ ut praesta- 
tione ceteris praeferantur,’ ‘by payment of the fee’ — 
This gives as satisfactory a meaning, while it gets rid 
of the very awkward ‘id.’ 

E. G. Harpy, 


* * 
* 


Tacitus, Hist. i. 10, 4. 
sepositus, 

Mr. Onions (Journ. of Phil. No. 34, p. 289) after 
noticing that sepositus is an emendation of Acidalius 
for the MSS. repositus remarks—‘ Sepositus however 
seems scarcely satisfactory as Tacitus always appears 
to use sepono of compulsory retirement, while Otho’s 
(sic) withdrawal was purely voluntary.’ Sepositus, it 
seems to me, is clearly right here. The whole 
sentence runs:—‘Licinius Mucianus vir secundis 
adversisque juxta famosus. Insignes amicitias iu- 
venis ambitiose coluerat : mox attritis opibus, lubrico 
statu, suspecta etiam Claudii iracundia, in secretum 
Asiae sepositus, tam prope ab exule fuit quam postea 
a principe.’ The last words seem distinctly to imply 
that the withdrawal was not a voluntary one, though 
not technically an exile. Now we know from Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. xii. 1.) that Mucianus had been at one 
period of his life the legate of Lycia and Pamphylia, 
which might well be described as a sequestered part 
of Asia Minor, and I believe it is to this quasi- 


in secretum Asiae 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


Epvcation in the United States falls roughly into 
four stages : that of elementary instruction or of the 
‘common schools’ ; the secondary (‘high schools,’ 
‘academies,’ etc.); the collegiate ; and the profes- 
sional or the university stage (in the strict sense of 
the latter word). For each of these stages, —— 
frm distinct institutions are provided, wit 
clearly-drawn dividing lines. In the ‘common 
schools ’ (‘ primary’ and ‘grammar,’ the latter bein, 
the continuation of the former) maintained by loca’ 


banishment to an insignificant provincial government 
that Tacitus alludes. In that case the informal 
punishment of Mucianus by Claudius is exactly 
parallel to that of Otho by Nero. Mucianus had 
given offence probably, as Heraeus suggests, in con- 
nexion with Messalina and was ‘in secretum Asiae 
sepositus’: Otho had given offence in reference to 
Poppaea Sabina, and was ‘ sepositus per causam lega- 
tionis in Lusitaniam.’ Conf. Tac. Hist. i. 13 ‘mox 
suspectum in eadem Poppaea in provinciam Lusi- 
taniam specie legationis seposuit.’ It is needless to 
say that Asia is frequently used in the wider sense of 
Asia Minor. 
E. G. Harpy. 


THE word status, evidently the origin of the French 
état and our state, has never, so far as I am aware, in 
Classical Latin the meaning of state in the sense of 
commonwealth, It seems however to bear this mean- 
ing in Ammianus Marcellinus (III. 8, 11) in the 
letter of Julian to Constantius, explaining his reasons 
for having assumed the title of Augustus, and defend- 
ing his course of action in so doing. 

‘Et conditionum aequitatem, quam propono, bona 
fide suscipito, cum animo disputans, haec statwi 
Romano prodesse, nobisque qui caritate sanguinis, et 
fortunae superioris culmine sociamur.’ 

This seems to be the earliest use of the word in the 
sense of republic, which has now become one of its 
common meanings. It is remarkable that no notice 


has hitherto been taken of this. 


E. J. 
* * 
* 


THE ABOLITION OF THE DicraTorsHIP.—Merivale 
(History, iii. 93), Ramsay (Manual of Roman Anti- 
quities), and other English writers say that the 
dictatorship was abolished by Antony in 44 B.c., and 
the statement has been copied into many schoolbooks. 
It is at the same time inaccurate. As Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht, ii. 685) points out, the dictatorship 
‘abolished,’ 7.¢e., forbidden for the future, in 44 was 
the extraordinary office held by Caesar, which is dis- 
tinct from the dictatorship of the Punic Wars. It is 
true Cicero says in the Ist Philippic that Antony 
abolished the dictatorship, but it merely suited his 
argument to identify the two offices which really 
agree only in title—and not entirely in that. As 
Mommsen shows, a dictatorship was not regarded as 
impossible in B.c. 22 (cf. Mommsen, Res gestae divi 
Aug., i. 31 = p. 23 of the second edition). 

HAVERFIELD, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


civil authorities at public expense, children are 
furnished with the rudiments of general education in 
English ; they usually leave these schools between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen. In the secondary edu- 
cation (the ‘academic education’ of the Congressional 
Directory) there are two distinct classes of institu- 
tions: the so-called ‘high schools,’ maintained by 
the local civil authorities, and the endowed ‘acade- 
mies,’ some of which, because of their relation to the 
colleges, are also known as ‘preparatory’ or ‘ fitting’ 
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schools. The high schools commonly confine them- 
selves to an ‘ English’ education, and to the elements 
of the sciences, taking up the children at the close 
of their course at the common school. Occasionally, 
especially in the New England States and in the 
larger cities, the course is expanded so as to include 
optional instruction in elementary Latin (sometimes 
Greek), French, German, etc. As a rule, however, 
the high schools do not regard the preparation of 
students for college as a part of their work. Most of 
those who have passed through the high school go 
out into active business life, or begin their professional 
studies at once without first ‘ going through’ college : 
their average age is between sixteen and eighteen. 
The hiatus commonly existing between the course of 
study at the high school and the standard required 
for admission to college is a serious weakness in our 
system: with the rapid development of the high 
schools, and the simultaneous decrease in the number 
of academies, it portends disaster to the colleges, and 
widens the breach between the popular and the higher 
education. Academies and other preparatory schools 
are of various kinds: the prevalent type, at least in 
New England, is that represented by the Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, of which I 
shall speak later on ; it comprises a flourishing classi- 
cal department, in which Latin, Greek, and elementary 
mathematics with a few other subjects (a little French 
or German, etc.) are taught, and a smaller English 
department, which, omitting Greek, offers a course 
of study substantially equivalent to that of the best 
high schools. The very successful Lawrenceville 
school in New Jersey, and St. Paul’s at Concord, 
New Hampshire, have some points of resemblance to 
the English schools (Eton, Rugby). Boys enter the 
preparatory school between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, and remain at school for three or four 
years ; those who compiete the studies of the classical 
department commonly enter college. In most of the 
academies the course of study is rigidly prescribed for 
the first three years ; in the concluding, or ‘Senior’ 
year, choice is permitted between certain specified 
branches of study, according to the pupil’s selection 
of a college. 

The college is the especial seat of liberal education 
in the United States. In the typical northern colleges 
the course of study for the Bachelor’s degree is divided 
into four years, known as the Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior years: the young men who enter 
college together and thus graduate together con- 
stitute a college class, which is designated by the 
year of the B.A. degree ; thus the present Sophomore 
class in the northern colleges is also the ‘ class of ’91.’ 
The number of weeks of required residence each year 
is on the average thirty-six or thirty-eight, and the 
number of college lectures and ‘recitations’ to be 
attended weekly, apart from prayers, at which at- 
tendance is not everywhere prescribed, averages from 
twelve to fifteen hours weekly. Instruction is almost 
wholly received in the college lecture-rooms from 
college teachers ; ‘ private coaches ’ are almost unheard 
of, except at the larger universities at the time of 
examinations. The four-year college course is as old 
as collegiate education in the United States, and the 
resulting ‘class’ organization is one of its most in- 
teresting features. It is to the graduate the source of 
his most pleasant recollections of college life. Some 
institutions, recently founded, have endeavoured to 
obliterate the ‘class’ lines, and encourage students 
to prepare for their degrees without reference to the 
‘class’ with which they entered college; men of 
more than average gifts or industry may thus obtain 
their B.A. in less than four years. But the majority 
of colleges make no such provision. There are, 


further, no distinctions in the Bachelor’s degree 
that make necessary a longer period of residence for 
the more honourable degree, as in the case of the 
English Pass and Honour degrees. 

Within fifty years the American college has under- 
gone most important changes. These are well 
illustrated in the history of Harvard, our oldest and 
largest university. I shall therefore be pardoned for 
giving considerable space to the description of the 
development and present condition of this institution, 
as that of a type. In 1838, at Harvard College— 
with one-fifth as many undergraduates as to-day— 
an inflexible and uniform programme of studies was 
laid down forall the students : for entrance the candi- 
date was examined in the whole of Virgil and of Caesar, 
in Cicero’s Select Orations, in Adams’ Latin Grammar, 
and in the writing of Latin ; in Jacobs’ Greek Reader, 
the four Gospels of the Greek Testament, the Glou- 
cester Greek Grammar, and in writing Greek ; in 
Lacroix’s Arithmetic, Euler’s Algebra, and in the 
Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern. The 
course of instruction in college comprised : Freshman 
year—Xenophon’s Anabasis, Demosthenes and <Aes- 
chines on the Crown; Livy, Cicero’s Brutus; 
Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Tytler’s His- 
tory. Sophomore year—Sophocles’ Oed. T., Oed. C., 
and Antigone, Euripides’ Alcestis ; Horace ; Analytic 
Geometry, Differential and Integral Calculus, Natural 
Philosophy ; Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic. Junior 
year—Homer’s Iliad, twelve books; Cicero’s De Officiis 
and Juvenal ; Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
Paley’s Evidences and Moral Philosophy, and Butler’s 
Analogy. Senior year—Natural Philosophy, Astro- 
nomy ; Locke on the Human Understanding ; Say’s 
Political Economy ; Story on the Constitution of the 
U.S. ; Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History ; lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Criticism, on Theology, 
Mineralogy, and Anatomy. Througi: the first three 
years there was further instruction in Greek and Latin 
Composition, and in Classical Antiquities ; in the 
three concluding years English Composition, Decla- 
mations, Themes and Forensics in appalling numbers, 
together with one Modern Language, formed with the 
above-named studies the main occupation of the 
students ; there were also occasional lectures on other 
subjects. This list indicates, with minor modifica- 
tions and the substitution of modern books, the best 
type of collegiate education prevalent in the United 
States until about ten years ago, and still to be found 
in some of the more conservative institutions. Har- 
vard herself, it should be added, as early as 1846 
greatly modified this curriculum by the extensive in- 
troduction of the elective principle in the Junior and 
Senior years. 

Of late three new types of the American college have 
come into existence, in addition to that of the older 
college with the fixed uniform curriculum, in which 
all the studies are prescribed for each student. These 
are, first, the colleges where there are practically no 
prescribed studies, the student being expected to 
select his own studies subject only to the condition 
that a definite number of courses must be chosen, and 
that the studies in a particular department are to be 
followed in a prescribed sequence (Harvard). The 
second type is that of colleges where the studies of 
the earlier years are prescribed, while towards the 
close of the student’s course a certain liberty of choice 
is granted (Yale, Princeton). The third type is where 
related courses of study are thrown into groups, one 
of which the student is to select once for all on enter- 
ing college, certain general subjects being usually 
prescribed for all of the groups in common (the under- 
graduate department of Johns Hopkins University). 
The present tendency in all the colleges is towards an 


o 


increase in the number of elective studies and in 
liberty of choice. The advocates of the elective sys- 
tem in its extreme form maintain that at the age 
when students enter American colleges, with the 
preparation demanded of them, a sounder intellectual 
and moral growth is promoted where the student is 
allowed to determine for himself his own future 
course of liberal study, alike in its general features 
and in its details, than where all this is done for him. 
They hold that the principle of ‘protection ’ is inap- 
plicable in advanced liberal education, whatever may 
be its value in economics. With a healthy popular 
sentiment, the instinct for self-preservation in culture, 
of which Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us, will 
save and perpetuate the studies that are essentially 
fruitful and life-giving. Whatever view may be held 
as to the wisdom of unrestricted liberty of election, 
all are agreed that instruction under the new system 
has vastly improved, that the possession of liberty 
quickens the sense of responsibility, and that the 

leasure and satisfaction in teaching is greatly en- 
see by it. The elective system has not been tried 
long enough to furnish a basis for final judgment as 
to its effect on the relative popularity of university 
studies ; the experience of six years at Harvard (end- 
ing 1885), seems to show that History, Natural 
History, Political Economy, Philosophy, German, 
Greek, Latin, French, Chemistry, English, Fine Arts, 
Mathematics, Physics, Music, Italian, Spanish, 
Roman Law, Semitic Languages, Sanskrit and Zend, 
in the order given, are the favourite studies ; within 
this period the only subjects that showed a distinct 
increase in popularity are History and Political 
Economy ; Greek and Mathematics held their own 
with surprising consistency ; German, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry showed a considerable falling off. The 
tables of the next six years will doubtless show a dif- 
ferent state of affairs. The defects to be apprehended 
in the elective system, viewed @ priori, are a tendency 
to extreme specialization, to ill-advised and hetero- 

neous choices, to the selection of the easiest courses: 

resident Eliot of Harvard, who has examined and 
analyzed the choices of two large college classes, 
finds that such apprehensions are without ground 
except in the case of a very few persons. Encourage- 
ment to wise concentration of study is afforded by 
Honour courses in Classics, Mathematics, and other 
subjects, but the number of courses prescribed for 
Honours is so limited as not to impair the students’ 
liberty of pursuing also other lines of work. 

As regards the qualifications for admission, most of 
the New England colleges prescribe certain books 
and subjects known as the minimum requisitions or 
the ‘elementary studies ;’ to these minima some 
colleges add certain advanced studies known also as 
the maximum requirements, a choice from which is 
to be made by the candidate, and instruction is pro- 
vided in college in all the ‘advanced studies.’ This 
selection from among these advanced studies makes 
hecessary a provision for elective studies at the pre- 

aratory schools, The ‘elementary studies’ at 

arvard College are English (composition, involving 
the previous reading of several standard books) ; 
Greek (translation at sight of simple Attic prose, 
with elementary grammar questions) ; Latin (transla- 
tion at sight from prose with questions as above) ; 
German and French (translation at sight of ordinary 
prose in both languages) ; History, including Histori- 
cal Geography (either of Greece and Rome, or of 
England and the United States); Mathematics 
(Algebra through Quadratics and Plane Geometry) ; 
Physical Science (either elements of Astronomy and of 
Physics, or forty experiments performed at school in 
certain branches of Physics). The ‘advanced stndies’ 
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comprise: Greek (translation at sight from Homer, 
or from Homer and Herodotus) ; Latin (translation 
at sight from Cicero and Virgil) ; Greek and Latin 
composition (translation of connected English narrative 
based, in Greek, on a prescribed portion of Xenophon, 
and, in Latin, on certain of the Lives of Nepos) ; 
German (considerable portions of five classical writers, 
with translation at sight and composition) ; French 
(as in German); Mathematics (Logarithms, Plane 
Trigonometry, and Solid Geometry ;—or elements of 
Mechanics and Analytic Geometry) ; Physics (labora- 
tory course); Chemistry (laboratory course). These 
elementary and advanced studies may be combined 
in several different ways, the general result being 
that a young man may enter college without Greek, 
if he have Latin, or without Latin, if he have Greek ; 
but in either case difficult equivalents in Mathematics 
and Physical Science are prescribed which secure a 
high order of previous training. In fact the alterna- 
tive requisitions are offered by an extremely small 
ercentage of candidates. In New England Harvard 
is the only college that admits to the B.A. course 
without Greek. In other colleges, somewhat more 
than the elementary studies are prescribed for admis- 
sion, with the occasional addition of one or two of 
the advanced studies, 

Admission to college may be either by examina- 
tion alone, as at Harvard and Yale, or a leaving cer- 
tificate may be required from some school ‘of high 
standing, stating that the candidate has completed 
the subjects prescribed for admission, as in the 
majority of New England colleges. When the system 
of admission on certificate was first adopted, only a 
few years ago, it was believed by some that it would 
raise the standard of the schools ; the system seems at 
present to be falling into disfavour, and many of the 
schoolmasters who hailed it with delight are now 
asking for its abolition. The spirit of independence 
that characterizes all our institutions, not to speak of 
the practical inconveniences in so large a country, 
makes it impossible for a college to exercise such a 
strict supervision over the preparatory schools as with 
safety to dispense with the entrance examinations. 
The attempt is made in Michigan, where there exists 
a state system of education, but the reports as to its 
success are by no means unanimous in its favour. 

Above the colleges in our American system stands 
the university stage of instruction, comprising not 
only the professional schools, but also the ‘ graduate’ 
department of the university : here men are trained 
for the several professions (law, medicine, divinity), 
or for skilled activity in advancing learning or science ; 
the several schools and the ‘graduate’ department 
have distinct faculties, and are conducted indepen- 
dently of each other. The courses of university or 
professional study extend commonly over at least 
three years, and lead to the higher degree: Ph.D. 
and M.D. in the ‘graduate’ and in the medical de- 
partments respectively ; B.D. and LL.B., in the 
divinity and law schools. In the more progressive 
institutions an intermediate degree of A.M. is given 
for a certain term of liberal study in the graduate 
department, or even in the professional schools. In 
some of the older colleges, however, the custom still 
holds of conferring it without examination, on the 
payment of a small fee, upon bachelors of three or 
more years’ standing. 

Each of the older universities has grown out of a 
single college, which still remains, in point of numbers, 
its most important element. (Out of the 1,899 stu- 
dents now in attendance at Harvard University, 1,180 
are in the College). The college in the first in- 
stance was usually an institution founded for the 
training of ‘ministers of the gospel,’ and réligious 
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traditions have ever been powerful in the older 
American colleges, as is seen, for example, in the 
custom of daily prayers or chapel; in fact, such 
traditions have brought into existence numerous col- 
leges which, though at their foundation of the nature 
of denominational institutions, have mostly lost their 
sectarian character. The growth of Harvard is an 
interesting illustration of the development of the 
American college. It was founded in 1636 as ‘a 
school or college,’ and it remained a college for nearly 
two centuries in 1812 the Divinity School was es- 
tablished, in 1817 the Law School, in 1847 the 
Lawrence Scientific School. The ‘University now 
comprehends the following departments: Harvard 
College, the Divinity School, the Law School, the 
Lawrence Scientific School, the Medical School, the 
Dental School, the Bussey Institution, the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, the Graduate Department, the 
Library, the Observatory, the Botanic Garden and 
Herbarium, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology.’ 
These departments are all under the control of the 
Corporation, consisting of the President, five Fellows 
—elsewhere usually called trustees—and a Treasurer, 
and each is administered by its own faculty or board 
of instruction and management. The Johns Hop- 
kins University «t Baltimore—the best known of the 
newer universities—was founded in 1876, and at once 
began with a graduate department (non-professional, 
philosophical faculty), and with a small undergraduate 
department. It is the only university in the country 
where the graduate or university element is not dis- 
tinctly overshadowed by the undergraduate or college 
element. Its unique and signal success is due to 
the skilful development of the graduate side. 

There has been of late years a gradual rise in the 
average age of students coming to college: whereas 
fifty years ago this age was below seventeen, it is now 


close upon twenty. Professional schools have likewise 
improved and prolonged their courses of instruction, 
and a demand for skilled and accomplished teachers 
in the higher schools, academies, and colleges has led 
to the establishment of graduate courses of liberal 
study at the University. A consequence of these 
movements is that college graduates enter active pro- 
fessional life from three to five years older than was 
the case fifty or even thirty years ago, and on the 
average do not become self-supporting before the age 
of twenty-eight or thirty. The effect of this is to 
diminish proportionally the number of men who go 
to college : young men prefer to omit the collegiate 
stage of education and to begin professional study 
without adequate preparation. Among the remedies 
which have been suggested that of the reduction of 
the college course from four to three years has met 
with some favour. 

Such is the environment of classical education in 
the United States, and such are the general con- 
ditions under which classical studies are here pur- 
sued, and classical scholars and teachers produced. 
We are now in a position to undertake a detailed 
examination of our subject. which it is hoped will be 
the more intelligible for the foregoing remarks. In 
subsequent letters I propose, in compliance with the 
Editor's invitation, briefly to describe the discipline 
received in the classics by the vast number of youths 
who still make classical studies the basis of their 
education, and to point out the main features of our 
higher classical sidiumbite as shown in the special 
training received by our advanced teachers, and in 
the contributions made by American scholars to 


classical philology. 
J. H. Wricut. 


Harvarp UNIVERsITy, 
December 14, 1888, 


OBITUARY. 
‘THE LATE PROFESSOR PALEY. 


By Professor Paley’s death, which took 
place on Saturday, December 8th, at his 
residence in Boscombe, one of the ripest and 
most industrious classical scholars of our day 
has passed away, at the age of seventy-two. 
Many notices of his life and works have 
appeared in the Times, Athenewm, and 
other papers; and in Timbs’s Men of the 
Time a catalogue of his chief works, 
corrected by himself, is given, so that 
perhaps it is needless to repeat them in 
detail here. He was born in 1816, at 
his father’s rectory of Easingwold near 
York, the eldest of several still living 
brothers, grandson of the well-known author 
of the Evidences of Christianity. Thence he 
moved to Shrewsbury School, then under 
the rule of Dr. Butler (afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield), and thence in due time to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1838, not appearing as a 
candidate for classical honours: for he had 


no fancy fot mathematics, even to the extent 
demanded for obtaining a ‘junior optime,’ 
which was then required from all classical 
honour candidates. As he did not win any 
of the University scholarships, there really 
was no evidence in his earlier career of the 
eminence he was ere long to attain as a 
student of the classics. His M.A. degree 
was taken in 1842, and he resided at Cam- 
bridge, reading and taking pupils, for four 
years. In 1846 he joined the church of 
Rome, left the University, and resided in 
Peterborough, Dover, and elsewhere for 
fourteen years, which he devoted (though 
never neglecting the Greek and Latin 
languages, which he loved so well) to the 
study of Gothic architecture, and also of 
natural science. He became a skilful 
botanist, and spent some time in studying 
the habits of earthworms: in fact, if it had 
not been for the appearance of Darwin’s 
monograph on the subject, he might not 
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improbably have published the various notes 
he had made as to their habits, and their 
use in preparing the soil for the growth 
of plants. He was one of the original and 
most active members of the Cambridge 
Camden Society and edited (besides many 
contributions to the Acclesiologist and similar 
publications) notes on churches round Cam- 
bridge, and also those round Peterborough : 
remarks on the architecture of Peterborough 
Cathedral, a manual of Gothic moulding 
which has gone through four editions) and 
other works. He published also a Flora of 
Peterborough, a Flora of Dover, and various 
minor papers in Botany. 

He returned to the University in 1860, on 
the partial removal of religious disability, 
and remained there for fourteen years, 
practising as a tutor in the classics, with 
marked success. He was a most conscien- 
tious and careful teacher. In 1874 he was 
appointed Professor of Classical Literature 
in the Roman Catholic college at Kensington, 
and soon afterwards Classical Examiner to 
the University of London. 

Numerous editions of classical authors, 
both Greek and Latin, in the Bibliotheca 
Classica and separately, attest his industry, 
and, latterly, the accuracy of his scholarship. 
The first author which he took in hand was 
Aeschylus, publishing the plays separately 
with Latin notes. These were afterwards 
issued in one volume, and later in the 
Bibliotheca Classica with English notes. It 
is no treason to his memory to say that in 
the later editions his riper scholarship 
removed various blemishes which had 
marred his earlier work: he was himself 
fully conscious that we all must be learners 
to the end of our lives. However the early 
practice of composition in the Latin and 
Greek tongues secured him against the 
error of treating passages as if the order 
of the words had little or no significance, 
and the meaning of the text could be 
arrived at, after the fashion of some modern 
editors, by transposition of words, as one 
might deal with the pieces in a Chinese 
puzzle, 

Besides the Aeschylus, he brought out 
editions of Sophocles, Euripides, three plays 
of Aristophanes, Hesiod, Theocritus, the 
Iliad, some private orations of Demosthenes, 
Ovid’s Fasti, Propertius and some epigrams 
of Martial. He also published various 
English translations, one of the Fifth Book 
of Propertius in verse, portions of Plato 
and Aristotle, and, quite recently, the 
Gospel of St. John, and some witty frag- 
ments of the comic poets of Athens, in 
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English verse, very clever, accurate, and 
amusing. At an earlier period he issued 
two volumes of extracts from the Greek 
prose writers under the title ‘Greek Wit.’ 
Many of the above have passed through 
several editions. Various articles also in 
the Edinburgh and other reviews, in the 
Journal of Philology and other serials, are 
due to his fluent pen. 

Notwithstanding all this industry, he was 
strangely indifferent to the study of modern 
tongues. He did not know a word of 
German, a singular thing for a student of 
the classics. Still his varied knowledge, 
quiet humour, and wide charity made him 
a delightful companion; it was impossible 
to be in his society without realising the 
charm of his conversation, and often gaining 
valuable information and unexpected light 
on difficult questions. 

His views on the subject of the authorship 
of the poems which bear the name of Homer 
are well known. In sundry publications, as 
well as in the preface to his edition of the 
Iliad, he pointed out that the various legends 
connected with the story of the fall of Troy, 
which form the theme of many dramas of 
the Greek tragedies, are not to be found in 
the lliad or Odyssey as we now have them, 
but are in fact embodied in the poem 
ascribed to Quintus of Smyrna, who is com- 
monly supposed to have derived his materials 
from the Greek poets Arctinus and Lesches. 
Paley argues that we have in these books 
the substance of the so-called xv«Aos or round 
of legends clustering about the story of the 
siege of Troy : that this mass of semi-mythic 
tiles formed really the Homer of the tragic 
poets, while our J/iad and Odyssey appear 
first distinctly in Plato’s quotations—and 
were, in the Professor’s view, themselves 
modelled out of the general stock of traditions, 
either in or not much before the age of 
Pericles : the language itself being no true 
ancient dialect, but artificial in its colour of 
antiquity, and full of comparatively modern 
phraseology. His views have found more 
acceptance in Germany than in England : it 
cannot be denied that he makes out a strong 
case, though it is hard to believe that a 
poet (or poets) of such transcendent genius 
as to give to each of the two poems their 
consistent unity and marvellous power and 
beauty should have arisen in Athens in the 
fifth century B.c., at such a brilliant epoch 
of literature, and left no trace of himself or 
his name for later generations. However, 
Paley himself never wavered in his convic- 
tions on this point. 

Anotherfavourite subject of discussion with 
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him was the unfair estimate usually formed of 
Euripides: he was fond of dwelling on his 
singular mastery of language and skill in 
argument, as well as his knowledge of human 
nature, though some perhaps will think 
that this is rather in regard of its frailty 
and weakness than of its nobler gifts. He 
was indignant also at the charge brought 
against Euripides of being a woman-hater, 
pleading that Alcestis was one of the noblest 
figures on the Greek stage, and that quite 
as many virtuous as vicious heroines were 
depicted in the extant plays of this 
dramatist. 

Dr. Paley continued to the close of his life 
in the communion of the Church of Rome, and 
was buried with her rites in the churchyard 
of St. Clement’s in Boscombe, a sort of 
suburb of Bournemouth, where the last 
seven years of his life had been spent. Still 
his loyalty to his adopted Church was not 
inconsistent with a spirit of the most free 
speculation, for he allowed no barriers to 
interfere with the search for truth. He was 
persuaded that no delusions, however time- 
honoured or approved, would avail to help a 
man in the last resort. 

By Dr. Paley’s death a gap is left in the 
ranks of living Engtish scholars which 
there is no one exactly fitted to fill. Those 
who have enjoyed the privilege of intimacy 
with him now feel keenly the loss of a 
friend of singularly clear and candid mind, 
always ready to welcome any additions to 
his stock of knowledge, ready to listen to 
any argument temperately urged, and if he 
could not assent, to give reasons for his own 
view. The members of his own family 
know best the unvarying kindness and 


Tur death of Professor von Leutsch which, it will 
be remembered, occurred in the summer of 1887, has 
caused the Philologischer Anzeiger to be discontinued. 
The last number, which completes Vol. xvii., appro- 
priately ends with a monograph on the venerable 
scholar from the pen of Dr. Max Schneidewin, his 
successor in the editorship of the Philologus, and 
son of Professor F. W. Schneidewin, the founder of 
that periodical. The following is an abstract :— 

Ernst Ludwig von Leutsch was born on August 16, 
1808, at Frankfort-on-Main, where his father was at 
that time Saxon ambassador. After removing to 
Dresden and thence to Leipzig, his father settled 
finally at Celle as member of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal (Oberappellationsgerichtsrath) under the 
Hanoverian government. 

E. v. Leutsch entered in his nineteenth year at the 
University of Gottingen, where he studied under 
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ERNST VON LEUTSCH. 


unselfishness which prompted his every word 
and act in the social circle, but even friends 
who only were able to visit him occasionally 
could see something of the rare beauty of 
his character. No one who has known any. 
thing of him in social converse could fail to 
recognise in him an earnest seeker after 
truth, a gentle and loving nature, ever con- 
siderate towards others, and anxious to help 
them in all ways to the utmost of his power: 
as well as a mind stored with the most 
various and interesting knowledge, always 
at the service of his friends, but never forced 
upon them, worn, as has been well said of 
another pure soul, lightly, and like a flower. 
C. B.S. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Field, late fellow of St. John’s 
Coliege, and one of Mr. Paley’s younger contempor- 
aries at Cambridge, writes as follows from Bigby 
Rectory, near Brigg, in Lincolnshire: ‘ Being at 
Madeira in November, 1852, 1 went round by the 
north side of the island and spent a night or two at 
Santa Anna, a house kept then by a Portuguese 
doctor. I there found and copied from out of the 
Visitors’ book the following poématia, written by 
Paley’s own hand not very long before.’ 


évravOot vobow Hy Tis 
ZAOn, oruyepG tyxduevos, 

Tavd byihs kal apTimeAhs amd xdpwr, 
kat vdov éx Tpeper és 

yap aitv €xers Expos moAvavOéos Spny, 
midy Choes aidépa Aaumpdératov. 


Venimus hue, vernos cum spirans blanda per agros 
Panderet aura tuas, insula dives, opes : 

Venimus—et scopulos requievimus inter et umbras, 
Egimus et laetos non sine sole dies. 

O fortunatos, queis sors hic degere vitam, 
Inque tuo, felix terra, jacere sinu. 

Hie praesens Deus est, loquitur Natura ; jugorum 
Culmina respondent, hic manifestus adest. 


F. A. 


Mitscherlich, Dissen, and Otfried Miiller, while 
among his friends as fellow-students were numbered 
L. Ahrens, C. L. Grotefend, F. W. Schneidewin and 
A. Geffers, a special bond of union being the ‘philo- 
logische Gesellschaft’ they formed among themselves. 
In this the discussions were held in Latin: the 
favourite subjects were the Cyclic and Hesiodic 
fragments, whence the thesis—Thebaidos Cyeclicae 
Reliquiae—on which Leutsch graduated (1830). The 
following session saw Leutsch at Berlin where he 
studied under A. Bickh. In 1831 he returned to 
Gottingen as privatdocent. His breadth of study is 
shown by his propounding and upholding no fewer 
than sixty theses, on July 6, 1833, for the post ol 
‘assessor’ to the classical faculty. He became extra- 
ordinary professor, May 2, 1837, and regular pro- 
fessor, with F. W. Schneidewin, in 1842, on the 
demand of K. F, Hermann, who before accepting 4 
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professorship at Gottingen stipulated that Leutsch 
and Schneidewin should receive a similar honour. 
During the long vacation of 1842, the two colleagues 
visited Avranche, in Normandy, to collate a MS. of 
Cicero’s Orator and De Oratore. The fruits of this 
expedition did not appear till 1857 (in Philol. vol. 
xi.) after Schneidewin’s death (1856). The rest of 
his life presents few incidents. In his latter years 
his eyes were severely affected and he had to undergo 
three operations ; the last in March 1887, only four 
months before his death. His death, on July 28, 
1887, was sudden in the extreme: a first stroke of 
paralysis was followed in less than half an hour by 
a second and fatal one. 

The work of his life lay in his academic duties. 
The extensive range of subjects covered by his lectures, 
is remarkable. Pindar, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Livy, and Tacitus (Histories), were his favourite 
subjects, but he also lectured on the Elegiac poets, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Theophrastus, Cicero, Horace, 
Catullus, Propertius, and Saliust. The length of his 
introductery remarks and the frequency of his digres- 
sions made it impossible for any but the shorter 
subjects to reach completion. His published works 
are insignificant beside his professorial labours, but 
include the following :—Grundriss zu vorlesungen 
iiber metrik (1841), Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Graecorum (1839, 1851), Ovidius in Ersch and 


Griiber’s Encyclopaedia (1836), and Indices Scholarum 
(six on Pindar) (1859—1869), and further, contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, especially of course the 
Philologus. 

The editorship of this, and of its supplement the 
Philologischer Anzeiger, formed no slight part of his 
wotk. He became editor of the Phi/ologus in 1856 
on the death of Prof. Schneidewin. ‘The Philole- 
gischer Anzeiger he himself originated in 1868, 
despite the labour involved by the mass of material 
which the high reputation of the older periodical 
brought upon him. The merits of these two publica- 
tions are sufficiently proved by the number of similar 
enterprises which have since been started. 

Truthful and ingenuous, his popularity suffered 
from the candid criticism which he never spared the 
students with whom he came in contact. His 
religious principles were deep and fervent : his bodily 
health he preserved carefully, walking and swimming 
being his regular excercise. A source of great enjoy- 
ment lay in his garden, which he aimed at making 
a practical illustration of classical botany. He left 
a classical library which for extent and completeness 
could not be equalled among the private libraries of 
Germany. ‘A true example of German erudition, 
and a mind wedded to knowledge, have departed in 
Ernst von Leutsch.’ 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés G'recs et 
Romains. Voyage Archéologique en 
Gréce et en Asie Mineure de M. Puitiprre 
Le Bas. Planches commentées par 
Satomon Rernacu. Paris. F. Didot et 
Cie. 1888, 


Setpom has any single person undertaken 
such a gigantic task as M. Reinach begins 
with this admirable volume, and in the 
present state of classical study it would not 
be easy to suggest any scheme that would 
be more widely useful. A corpus of the 
remains of ancient art, engraved in the 
excellent style of this specimen volume, and 
published at a moderate price! Such a 
series of volumes will open the path of study 
and research to many scholars in many 
departments from which they are at present 
practically debarred by the exorbitant price 
of the necessary books. There are a few dozen 
fundamental and indispensable archaeological 
works of great size and vast price, without 
which independent investigation in numerous 
subjects of art, antiquities, and literature in 
the style demanded by modern requirements 
1s absolutely impossible ; and I do not know 
that there is any place in Great Britain 
besides London, Oxford, and Cambridge 
where general access can be had to them. 
Even those who spend their lives within 


easy reach of such works as the Monuwmenti 
JInediti and the great collections of vase- 
paintings and reliefs, but who are unable to 


possess private copies of them, have often 
to waste much time in hunting up the copies 
in a public library ; but still they are lucky 
in comparison with those who never have 
access to them at all except during occasional 
visits to one of the three scholars’ libraries 


of Britain. It is the exception to find a 
page of a book on a subject either archaeo- 
logical or lying on the border-land between 
literature and art, in which some monument 
published in the Monuwmenti Inediti is not 
touched on : one ought to have the illustration 
at hand at the moment, but is obliged to 
put off till the next day or the next month 
or the next year. M. Reinach quotes the 
saying of Gerhard: ‘He who has seen one 
monument, has seen nothing: he who has 
seen a thousand of them, has seen one.’ It 
is however almost equally true that you 
must see the same monument a thousand 
times: you must not merely see it once a 
year in a hurried vacation excursion, but 
you must also have a representation of it 
constantly beside you to study and examine 
in every mood and state of feeling, and 
especially when you are under the immediate 
influence of some luminous idea which has 
just occurred spontaneously or by suggestion 
G2 
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to your mind. M. Reinach as editor and 
Messrs. Firmin Didot et as publishers 
propose to bring the great archaeological 
books within the reach both of every pro- 
vincial library and of an enormously wider 
circle of private buyers; and we can only 
add the hope that the sale of the first 
volumes may be such as to encourage the 
editor and publishers to carry out the project 
rapidly. The Monumenti Inediti, the plates 
of the Annali dell Instituto, and that almost 
inaccessible work, Antiguités du Bosphore 
Cimmérien, are promised among the first : 
may we add a hope for the equally inac- 
cessible plates of the Comptes Rendus of 
St. Petersburg. The right of reproducing 
the first of these has been already granted, 
and would probably be granted in other 
cases also. 

M. Reinach explains clearly his reasons 
for adopting this bibliographical method of 
republication. We think there can be no 
doubt that he is right. Continuity in the 
method of. reference is quite necessary : 
everybody refers to the volumes of the 
Monumenti for any monument which has 
been published there, and it is hopeless to 
supersede this by any less clumsy method. 
We want the republished volumes at our 
hand in reading the books which have been 
already published, and which use the con- 
ventional way of reference, and moreover 
all those who already possess or enjoy ready 
access to the folios of the Monumenti will 
continue to make their references to them. 
Any more ambitious scheme of reforming 
the methods of reference would be fore- 
doomed to failure. 

M. Reinach promises also to replace the 
previous drawings, in case of inexactness, 
by new drawings, and to accompany the 
plates with commentaires trés sobres, in 
which the long original articles that dis- 
cussed the plates will be summarized, any 
doubts which arise as to the genuineness of 
the monuments will be stated, and all 
restorations will be indicated. We hope 
that the desire to carry out this part too 
thoroughly may not unduly retard the com- 
pletion of a design which, if executed 
promptly, promises to be of incalculable 
usefulness to ancient scholarship and 
research. 

No one will blame the patriotic feeling 
which makes M. Reinach open the series with 
the work of a fellow-countryman, Philippe 
Le Bas, whose early death has left his great 
Voyage Archéologique a torso, subsequently 
only half finished by other hands. The 
plates intended for this book were published 


only in part; many, which were never 
actually put in sale, were prepared and are 
here reproduced. Copies of the numerous folios 
of which the original work is composed are 
rare, and frequently fall short of the total 
amount that was actually published. There 
can be no doubt that the republication is an 
important service to archaeology, as well as 
a pious duty to an excellent traveller who 
fully deserved the high reputation he enjoys; 
though perhaps the volume cannot equal 
the importance of one which, as we may 
hope, will contain several volumes of the 
Monumenti Inediti. Many of the plates are 
of great importance and interest, and they 
are accompanied by a commentary containing 
a wonderfully rich series of references to 
the authorities who have treated the subject 
of the plates. This wealth of knowledge 
and of reference is one of the remarkable 
features in all M. Reinach’s work, and I 
think that any one who examines critically 
a few of the paragraphs in this commentary 
will convince himself that the references 
represent the result of much genuine work, 
and are decidedly richer than anything of 
the same kind that has been done before. 
Many of these paragraphs must have cost 
the writer a great deal of independent 
research even to identify the subject. I 
have gone over those which relate to Asia 
Minor, and may add here the few corrections 
which I have to make. In Mon. Figurés, 
pl. 134, figs. 4 and 6, which come from 
Ameth and Assarlar, should not be classed 
along with figs. 1, 3 and 5, which belong to 
Hadriani, but with the monument of pl. 1351, 
which belongs to Erigueuz. Assarlar and 
Ameth are villages a little further up the 
river than Erigueuz, and both are even 
further away than Erigueuz is from Hadriani. 
The remains of Erigueuz (i.e. Egri Geuz 
‘Squint Eye’), Ameth, and Assarlar belong 
to the Phrygian city of Tiberiopolis (see my 
Cities and Bishoprics, § CII1.). 

In Mon. Fig., pl. 130 I1., M. Reinach is at 
a loss to explain the occurrence of a relief 
representing a woman alone on the tomb of 
a man. The fact is that these Phrygian 
and Bithynian reliefs were not made to 
order, but were kept in stock by the stone 
masons, and it is not rare to find an utter 
want of correspondence between the epitaph 
and the sculpture, owing to the carelessness 
or ignorance of the surviving relatives. 

In Mon. Fig., pl. 137, Gueulde is confused 
with Goerdis (or, approximating nearer t0 
the modern pronunciation, Giordiz), the site 
of the ancient Julia Gordus. Gueulde isa 
village near Koula, and close to Sandal, the 
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latter of which preserves the name of the 
ancient Lydian bishopric Satala on the 
Hermus. In his remarks on the preceding 
plate, 136, M. Reinach follows the current 
identification of Koula with the ancient 
Koloe. The stele with the name Koloe was 
brought to Koula from a great distance : 
Koula is a purely modern city with a good 
Turkish name, by which it is known to the 
late Byzantine writers. It is situated in 
the territory of the ancient Satala (see my 
Cities and Bishoprics, § CV1I.). 

The volume before us contains 309 plates, 
many of which are of double size. They 
represent subjects of all kinds, sculptural, 
architectural, views and plans. Of many of 
these subjects representations are to be found 
only in the pages of Lebas. The plans of 
such places as Erythrae and Gythion have a 
special importance, as they were made before 
the extension of the modern towns began to 
obliterate or modify some of the features, 
More than 200 of the plates belong to 
Greece and the islands ; the rest belong to 
Asia Minor and chiefly to the coast-lands. 

Personally I have so much to gain from a 
speedy continuation of the series that I 
might suspect myself of selfishness in 
recommending it very strongly, but the 
same reasons which will make the volumes 
so useful to me equally apply to a thousand 
other students, who will find that it places 
within their reach departments of study 
which are now absolutely closed to them. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


THe SraGE IN THE GREEK THEATRE. 


In Dr. Hager’s article on <A. Miiller’s 
Gr. Bihnenalterthiimer in the Review for 
December 1887 there is a notice of Dorpfeld’s 
communication on the results of his work at 
the Dionysiac theatre. Prof. Jebb adds an 
appendix in which he mentions some cases in 
which these conclusions are corroborated by 
literary evidence. It is to be hoped we may 
have at some time a more complete collection 
of the evidence contributed by the dramas 
themselves. The architectural facts, as 
elucidated by Dérpfeld, promise to demolish 
much in the traditional views on the Greek 
theatre : what is now wanted is a knowledge 
of the degree to which bis explanation 
agrees with the dramatic situation as we 
know them in the extant plays. 

The points which Dirpfeld regards as 
established by the recent excavations at 
Athens and Epidaurus are the following :— 
1. The orchestra was originally a complete 
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circle: at Epidaurus the stone bounding- 
ring which defined it still exists complete. 

2. The only building, or raised masonry 
of any kind, in the space usually assumed 
for the stage in the Dionysiac theatre is 
the back wall, with projecting towers at 
either end, that served to carry the movable 
scenery. This wall is at a distance of 
sixteen feet from the circumference of the 
orchestra. In this narrow space, reduced 
still further by the scenery, must have stood 
the ‘ stage.’ 

In the second century B.c. the movable 
scenery in the theatres both of Athens and 
Epidaurus was replaced by an Ionic fagade, 
all the background that was needed for the 
street scenes of later comedy. The facade 
was built in front of the wall mentioned 
above, at a still nearer distance (four feet) 
from the orchestra. 

3. There was only one door in the back 
wall, at exactly the level of the floor of the 
orchestra ; an actor entering through it 
stepped immediately into the orchestra. 

4, The remains of a raised stage are in 
no case earlier than Roman times (Nero 4) ; 
the stage of Phaedrus, in fact, so familiar a 
feature in the views of the Dionysiac theatre, 
is as late as the third century, A.D. 

Theconclusion, which he bases on this archi- 
tectural evidence are : (1) the action took place 
not on a raised stage, but in a part of the 
orchestra. (2) the wdpodoc served for the 
entrance alike of the public into the theatre, 
and of the chorus and actors represented as 
coming from a distance into the orchestra. 

Scholars who are neither architects nor 
able themselves to visit the excavated 
theatres must be largely guided by the 
literary evidence. It is worth noticing that 
there is no word in classical Greek distinctly 
denoting ‘stage.’ oxyvi is originally the 
tent, afterwards the building into which an 
actor retired ; in all cases in which the word 
occurs it can be probably explained without 
requiring the assumption of a raised stage 
in a permanent building: Aoyeioy is not 
earlier than Roman times: of dxpi/Baus the 
meaning is too uncertain to be of use in the 
argument: it undoubtedly denoted some- 
thing raised, but more than that we cannot 
say. It is not of course contended that 
there was no raised place from which an 
actor could speak: instances of that are 
common enough, the Pnyx in the Anights 
(149, 751) the house of Euripides in the 
Acharnians (409), but these are scenery, not 
stage. 

To the passage in the Oed. Col. referred 
to by Prof. Jebb [ would add from the same 
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play the entrance of Ismene. She enters 
riding (313), attended by one servant. On 
the old theory she either rides on to the 
narrow space that is left for the stage, in 
which the fourteen lines (310—523) during 
which Antigone speculates whether the 
figure in the distance is her sister lose all 
their point, or, after dismounting, she 
mounts, coram populo, the steps connecting 
the orchestra with the stage. On Dirpfeld’s 
theory the situation is perfectly simple ; she 
enters as an actor coming from Boeotia 
would do through the zapodos, she meets her 
father and sister in the orchestra, where 
Antigone is standing when, later in the 
play, she is dragged off, as Prof. Jebb points 
out, through the zwapodos by Kreon’s servants. 
In many plays it is clear that actors and 
chorus must have been within arm’s length 
of one another. In the Acharnians, for 
instance, Dicaeopolis retires through the 
door in the back scenes (ciowy, 1. 202) and 
returns, 1]. 241, and at 1. 281 he is within 
striking distance of the chorus, near enough 
at least to make him fear for the safety of 
his pots (284). Similarly in the Frogs, 
Dionysus’ appeal to his priest (297) is rather 
pointless if there is an orchestra sixty feet 
in diameter separating them. 

One of the clearest cases is from the 
Agamemnon. We talk of Greek tragedy 
as ‘statuesque,’ and are too ready to deny 
it any of our own taste for scenic pageantry. 
Agamemnon returns as a conqueror in his 
chariot with Cassandra beside him. He 
would have made but a sorry entrance had 
he come directly on to the ‘stage.’ It is 
quite different if he entered through the 
mdpodos with his train of soldiers and 
captives. The lines of anapaests, 782—-809, 
are the natural metre for the movement of 
the chorus as it meets and makes way for 
the great procession sweeping round the 
orchestra till it reaches the front of the 
palace. Then follows the dialogue with 
Clytemnestra and at last he descends from 
his car and walks over the purple carpet to 
the palace, but there is nothing whatever to 
suggest that there were stairs to mount 
or a stage to cross to reach it. 

J. Furvey. 


Acquisitions oF British Museum. 


1. a. Hand-made vase of very archaic pottery 
nearly cylindrical in form, Af. 7$in. Round the 
neck is moulded a collar on which are three loops for 
suspension. On the body are two pinched-out rudi- 
mentary handles, ornamented on the upper surface 
with ineised cross-hatching. From a tomb in 
Antiparos. 
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b. Three fragments of obsidian knives from the 
island of Sirina, (see C. &. ante., p. 329). 

2. a. A bronze cylindrical object which has probably 
formed the knob at the end of a staff. 
~ > A vase of red clay with wavy decorations in 

MACK, 

Both from Mr. G. Dennis’ excavations at the 
tumuli Bintept near Sardes (see C. &. ante., p. 
329). 

3. Plasma intaglio, contest of Herakles and 
Acheloos, in the presence of Deianeira: Herakles in 
the lionskin swings his club against a bearded. man- 
faced bull which seems to fall forward ; Deianeira 
stands in the foreground beside Acheloos, with both 
arms raised. Mr. Murray remarks ‘this attitude 
answers to the phrase d8y with 
which she describes herself in the Trachiniae of 
Sophocles, v. 19. The same subject is mentioned as 
having been sculptured on the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklae (Pausanias III, 18, 15), the date of which 
falls in the first half of the sixth century B.c. To 
that date also may be assigned this gem. It has 
been published in King’s Antique Gems II, pl. 34, fig. 
3, and is a most interesting example of archaic gem- 
engraving. The stone, a plasma, is extremely rare in 
early art. The cable border would indicate that the 
gem was originally in the form of a scarab, the back 
having been cut in subsequent times.’ 

4, Onyx Cameo, representing a bust of Caracalla, 
found near Verona. The back has been left in the 
rough, showing the method of cutting. 

5. Bronze mirror case, found some years ago in 
Corinth: on the outside of the case is attached a 
relief representing an Eros with two girls, a group 
which Mr. Murray thinks may be that of Eros 
assisting Phaedra to unveil herself, to the horror of 
her nurse. The scene would thus correspond with 
the interview between Phaedra and the nurse as given 
in the Hippolytos of Euripides, the actual moment 
being that (v. 352) when the nurse discovers that it 
is Hippolytos whom Phaedra loves. Ason the bronze 
the figure beside Phaedra is more youthful in appear- 
ance than would be expected in the nurse, she may 
perhaps represent one of the chorus of women who 
were equally amazed at this discovery. 

On the inside of the mirror case is incised a very 
beautiful design of a nymph seated on a bench and 
playing with’ Pan at a game resembling the Italian 
morra: an Eros is beside the nymph. The bench on 
which she sits may be supposed to be a fountain, as 
the presence of a swan under it would suggest. The 
meeting of Pan and a nymph at a fountain would 
also be consistent with Greek mythology.’ 

6. Marble head of Tiberius, life size, from Rome: 
an excellent example of Roman portraiture. 

6. A series of twenty-one moulds for terra-cottas, 
from Tarentum. 

ARRANGEMENT. 


The galleries of antiquities are undergoing a series 
of changes which it is hoped willenhance the interest 
of the collections and give improved facilities for 
study. On the upper floor, the new Terra-cotta room 
is now completed, and the First Bronze Room is being 
converted into a Fourth Vase Room, so that the 
collection of painted vases will now be exhibited in 
an unbroken series. In the old Fourth Vase Room, 
which from its shape is well suited toa miscellaneous 
collection, will be arranged the miscellaneous objects 
in bronze other than those of a purely artistic char- 
acter, such as armour, utensils, cistae, kc. : as well as 
other collections of a miscellaneous character such as 
ambers and ivories. The principal collection will be 
Etruscan, and the room will in future be known as 
the ‘Etruscan Saloon,’ 
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On the lower floor, the Elgin Room has now been 
almost cleared of everything which does not belong 
to the special period of and following the Parthenon ; 
and by the rearrangement of the Pediments a large 
portion of the frieze is now seen from a better point 
of view. The Archaic Room has likewise been 
weeded, and the Branchidae figures are now grouped 
at the west end, as a dromos between the two adjacent 
saloons: while in the Third Graeco-Roman Saloon a 
corner has been inade for archaistic sculpture. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT 
Arnens.—The seventh year of the American School 
at Athens opened on October Ist in the new building, 
which is for the first time the home of the School, 
although the books of the library had been there for 
several months, and some of the students had their 
quarters there for a few weeks in the spring. 

Dr. Waldstein had accepted the invitation to be- 
come Director of the School, on condition that the 
fund for its permanent endowment should be secured 
by August Ist, 1888. This condition was not ful- 
filled, and the School loses the advantage of his 
constant presence and oversight. He consents, how- 
ever, to direct and advise in the conduct of the 
School so far as his English engagements permit, 
spending some weeks in Athens during the winter, 
and expecting to go to Greece again in the spring. 
This arrangement is a compromise and only tem- 
porary. The friends of the School are confident that 
the permanent fund will be secured before the begin- 
ning of another year. 

The details of the work of the School for this year 
are in the hands of the Annual Director, Professor 
Frank B, Tarbell, who was for eleven years instructor 
in Greek in Yale College, and is admirably fitted for 
his duties.‘ 

Six students are enrolled as members of the School 
this year. Two of these spent last year also in Greece 
—Mr. Carl D. Buck of Yale College, the fortunate 
leader of the excavations at Icaria last winter, and 
Mr. D. Quinn of St. Mary’s College. Two of the 
uew members of the School are young ladies, 
graduates of Wellesley College—Miss Norcross and 
Miss Slater. 


Histoire de la Céramique Grecque, par OLIVIER 
Rayer et MAxIME CoLLIGNon. Pp. xvii + 417. 
Paris, 1888. 


Tuts work, with its fine paper, large margins, and 
wide-spaced type, is evidently intended rather for 
the dilettante and general reader than the student. 

The bulk of the text is by M. Rayet, but his sad 
death in February, 1887, left it incomplete. The 
plan adopted is to give a general sketch of the 
political and social forces at work during the different 
periods into which he divided vase-painting and, this 
done, to describe in graceful terms a few picked vases 
illustrating the characteristics of each period. 

M. Collignon has left the text unaltered and has 
added a preface and chapters on the Corinthian pinakes, 
the vases in relief, South Italian pottery, moulded 
and enamelled ware and architectural terra-cottas. It 
is however in many ways a pity that he did not see 
fit to annotate if not revise the earlier chapters, for 
since Furtwingler and Loeschcke’s work has come 
out and since this year’s discoveries on the Acropolis, 
they are quite out of date. 

The illustrations are numerous and include sixteen 
coloured plates. The vases illustrated are for the 
most part already known, and seem to have been 
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selected somewhat at random ; the red-figured being, 
for instance, very scantily represented in comparison 
with the earlicr and later. The reproductions look 
pretty, but are far from being stylistically satisfactory, 
and the majority are reduced copies of illustrations 
already published. 

Such shortcomings however are not likely to be a 
drawback to the general reader, who will find that the 
work makes no demands for a special knowledge of art, 
archaeology, or mythology, and that it is written in 
an easy and graceful style. Indeed, if we mistake 
not, it is in these respects the only book of its 
kind. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Revue Archéologique. July—August, 1888. Paris, 


2. de Vaux: an account of the excavations by the 
Dominicans at Jerusalem: they found a group of 
tombs probably of early date, and remains probably 
of the basilica built by Eudoxia in honour of St. 
Stephen: two plates, four cuts. 3. de Jubainville : 
Herodotus puts the source of the Danube in the 
Pyrenees, because he disbelieved the existence of 
Hyperboreans and the Rhipaean mountains. 5. Maitre : 
resemblance between certain bronze swords and the 
swordfish: cut and plate. 6. Le Blant: ancient 
ideas of the power and charms that lay in the hair of 
awoman. 7. Cumont: cult of Mithras at Edessa : 
Aziz and Monimos = Phosphorus and Hesperos, and 
the ‘Helios’ of Jamblichus = Mithras. 

Reviews : Rayet’s ‘Céramique.’ 

C. S. 


The same. September—October, 1888. Paris, 


1. d@’Arbois de Jubainville: the use of bracelets, 
etc., as purchase money in ancient Ireland: the in- 
troduction of the balance came probably from the 
Romans in Britain. 2. Cumont: the taurobolium, 
usually referred to the cult of Cybele, is really con- 
nected with Anahita. 8. Lebégue: notes on certain 
Latin inscriptions of the Narbonne district. 4. Mowat : 
the sculptor of the Cherchell statue (ante. x. p. 370) 
is not Myrisus, but Myrismus. 5. de la Blanchére : 
the inscriptions of Djebel Toumiat. 6. Delattre, 
excavation of a Roman cemetery at Carthage : in this 
necropolis (second cent. A.D.) a curious method of 
burial occurs ; the ashes within the cippus are placed 
in a pierced urn, which communicates with the out- 
side by means of a sloping channel: down this chan- 
nel the offerings to the manes, or other ashes, were 
poured, One body was buried in plaster. Among other 
objects, about forty leaden dirae and 289 epitaphs 
were found : forty-seven epitaphs are here given, fifty 
marks on lamps, marks on pottery and bricks, a short 
note of coins, and a specimen of a leaden dira: five 
euts. 7. Deloche: seals and rings of the Merovin- 
gian period, continued. 9. Monceaux : annals of the 
Thessalian league, continued : considers (i) the pro- 
tectorate of Philip II; (ii) Thessaly under the 
strategia of the kings of Macedon. 10. de Lessert ; 
the formula translata de sordentibus locis (Cherchell) 
refers to statues removed from pagan temples after 
the triumph of Christianity ; those which were still 
objects of cult were deposited at Cherchell sub officio. 
11. Tannery: on abbreviations in Greek MSS. 12. 
Reinach’s Chronique d’Orient : principally an account 
by Ramsay of his last journey in Asia Minor. 

Reviews : Fontenay’s ‘ Bijoux Anciens’: Tischler’s 
Ostpreussische Grabhiigel : and Epigraphical publica- 
tions relating to Roman antiquity, by Cagnat, 
continued. 8. 
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Athens. 


"Apxaodoyixh, 1887. Part 4. 
1. Tsountas: antiquities from Mykenae discovered 
in the excavations of 1886: including two inscrip- 
tions, a series of most interesting wall paintings 
(three coloured plates), and a number of miscellaneous 
objects in ivory, bronze, etc. (plate). 2. Philios : 
four honorary decrees from Eleusis. 3. Koumanoudes : 
two inscriptions from Priene. 4. Nikolaides : Homeric 
illustrations of the scene on the Boeotian cup pub- 
lished "Egnu. 1887, pl. 5, 2. 5. Lolling: notes on 
the topography of Megaris. 6. Koumanoudes : three 
fragments of Attic decrees, and a fragment of a Roman 
inscription found in Athens. C. S. 


Gazette Archéologique, Nos. 9-10, 1888. Paris. 


1. Six : vases of the archaic period with polychrome 
decoration on a black ground: two plates, four cuts. 
2. Deglane: the palace of the Caesars on the Pala- 
tine, concluded: four plates, one cut. 3. Collignon : 
funerary plaques of painted terra-cotta: probably 
formed part of the decoration of the sarcophagus : 
they represent all the different acts of the funeral 
ceremony: one plate, one cut. 6. Vercoutre: a 


Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1887. Vol. xviii. Boston, 1888. 


The Monetary Crisis in Rome, A.D. 33, W. F. 
Allen. An explanation of Tac. dan. vi. 16, 17 by the 
help of Suet. 7'ib. 48 and Dio C. 58, 21. The law of 
the Dictator Caesar (de modo credendi possidendique) 
which was revived is that referred to by Dio 41, 38 
and 58, 21. Vetita versura, what was forbidden was 
not ‘compound interest’ [see C.2. ii. 2174] but ‘loans 
on interest,’ z.e. not interest as such, but the trade of 
money-leading. The relief measure, viz. that the 
debtor should pay two-thirds of his debt down, and 
the creditor invest this two-thirds in land (Suet. 7%. 
48), leaving the balance on for eighteen months, was 
in a sense a general foreclosure of mortgages by sum- 
mary process. If a comia only is put after condiderant 
and a full stop after provolvebantur, so that quia 
refers to two clauses instead of one, the reason of the 
failure of the scheme is plain. The purpose of the 
money-lenders was not merely to hoard up money 
for the purpose of land, but ‘to buy up large estates 
when prices should touch bottom,’ and so they refused 
to buy the portions of estates which the debtors 
desired to sell. 

The Tradition of Caesar’s Gallic Wars from Cicero 
to Orosius, by E. G. Sihler. In the absence of an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject, the writer takes 
up in chronological order the notices and accounts of 
the Gallic war that are found in later classical authors. 
His purpose was to ascertain the manner of reproduc- 
tion, the additions and the critical bias or purpose of 
the various authors. In Livy, Periocha ciii., he pro- 
poses the reading Narbonensem for Narbonem. Sue- 
tonius, influenced probably by Asinius Pollio, is very 
unfavourable to Caesar. Julius Florus shows a 
rhetorical bias that vitiates his account, and in some 
instances glaring invention. Dio Cassius in some 
eases of precise detail, e.g. Caesar’s cipher, used. 
special sources. The transcript of Orosius ranks 
high. 

id the Relative Value of the MSS. of Terence, E. 
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potsherd from Soussa with bilingual graffito, Latin 
and neo-Punic: two cuts. 

Reviews : Fontenay’s ‘ Bijoux Anciens’: Richter’s 
‘Die Spiele der Gr. u. Rom.’ C. 8. 

Annwtire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique, 
Sept.—Oct. 1888. 

A. De Belfort, ‘Imperial Roman Coins not de- 
scribed in Cohen’s work’ (continued). Descriptions 
of Coins of the Emperors from Carus to Diocletian,— 
Review: A De Barthélemy’s ‘ Légendes des monnaies 
gauloises,’ by R. S.—Remarks on the Quelen sale of 
Roman coins. 


The Numismatie Chronicle, vol. viii. 3rd series, 
part 3, 1888. 

Graetz, ‘On the Jewish ‘‘Lulab” and “Portal” 
Coins.’—Sir A. Cunningham, ‘Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians.’ 


Revue belge de Nwmismatique, volume for 1888 


H. Schuermans, ‘ Un revers des médailles de Dioclé- 
tien. W. Wrorn. 


PERIODICALS. 


M. Pease. An elaborate comparison of the eight 
chief MSS. of Eunuchus and Adelphoi, of four of 
Phormio, and three of Andria, in respect of omissions, 
insertions, variations of spelling, changes of case, 
number, &c. The writer, taking as a standard Ump- 
fenbach’s division into three groups, viz. A( Bembinus), 
D. G. (Vietorianus, Decurtatus), and PCBEF 
(Parisinus, Vaticanus, Basilicanus, Riceardianus, 
Ambrosianus), concludes from his tables that PCB 
excel DG and rank next in value to A, and that EF 
are so loosely connected with PCB that they may 
almost be regarded as a fourth group. While in age 
D and P are about equal, more changes have been 
made in the archetype of the D family than in the 
archetype of. the P family, and more afterwards came 
into its individual MSS. 

Conditional Sentences in Aischylos, E. B. Clapp. 
The writer takes Prof. Gildersleeve’s division of con- 
ditional sentences into Logical, Anticipatory, Ideal; 
and Unreal, which correspond to Prof. Goodwin's 
Present and Past particular, Vivid Future, Vague 
Future, and Present and Past unfulfilled suppositions 
respectively. The generic conditions are treat 
separately. Logical conditions are more than 60 p.c. 
of the whole. There is no ground for concluding 
that ef with fut. indic, is minatory in tone. The 
anticipatory conditions are only 9 p.c. The use of 
ei with the subj. is almost confined to generic sup- 

ositions as in Pindar. Ideal conditions are 19 p.c. 

Ve cannot get beyond Goodwin’s distinction between 
them and the anticipatory. There are only eleven 
cases of the unreal condition, and only seven of 
generic conditional sentences, Aisch. being much 
fonder of the hypothetical relative sentence to express 
general ideas. The last-named class of sentences is 
common, the anticipatory being thirty-four, and 
generic relative twenty-four. Conditional participles 
are also frequent, Aisch. usually making them equiva- 
lent to an ideal condition. There are also one hun- 
dred and twenty-five cases of the potential optative, 
and ten of the potential indicative. 
H. W. Smyth makes an important contribution to 
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Greek dialectology in his exhaustive paper upon the 
Arcado-Cyprian Dialect. Reviewed above by C. E. 
Bennett, 48 ff. : 
In the Report of the Annual Session are summaries 
of the following papers: Grote on Thuc. vi. 17 
(avéamoro), W.S. Scarborough. dy. is neut. when 
applied to things, and active when applied to persons. 
Aeschines’ Reticence, R. B. Richardson. The silence 
of Aesch. upon Dem. de Cor. §§ 129, 130, strengthens 
the view of those who believe that he published exact- 
ly what he spoke. He could not when speaking have 
foreseen this abuse. Zhe Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (second paper), an attempt to prove on 
linguistic grounds that St. Luke is the author. The 
Cum-constructions in Latin, W. G. Hale. Some 
peculiarities of Diction and Syntax in Cicero’s De 
Legibus, W. A. Merrill. A list of exceptional usages 
of grammar and diction. Ancipiti in Cacs. B.G. i. 
26, W. S. Scarborough. Ancipiti means doubtful, not 
double, both on ground of etymology and the context. 


Journal of Philology, Vol. XVII. No. 34. This 
is a very strong number, containing at least three 
contributions of first-rate importance for the determi- 
nation of the text of Latin poets, viz. 40 pages of 
‘Catulliana’ by J. P. Postyate, 17 pages of ‘Horatiana’ 
hy A. E. Housman, and the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris’ 
by J. W. Mackail ; two interesting papers on ‘ Plato,’ 
one by D, D. Heath on the ‘Cratylus,’ the other by 
§. H. Butcher on the ‘Geometrical Problem of the 
Meno’; a careful examination of the accounts of 
Caesar’s ‘Expedition to Britain’ by H. E. Malden, 
and an ingenious attempt to get rid of the difficulties 
in ‘Hor, Od. iv. 8’ by A. W. Verrall. The remain- 
ing articles consist of emendations in the ‘ Aetna’ by 
R. Unger, and in the ‘ Histories of Tacitus’ by J. H. 
Onions ; notes on § Laedere Numen aud Lucan iii. 559’ 
by H. Nettleship ; on ‘Roman remains in Krain, 
Croatia and Serbia’ by F. Haverfield ; and an ex- 
amination by J. S. Reid of the ‘Merton Codex of 
Cicero’ for the portion of the ‘ De Divinatione’ which 
it contains, 


Athenaeum: 24 Nov. 1888; notice of ‘ Guide- 
Joanne to Athens and Attica.’ 8 Dec. notices of Capes’ 
‘Achaean League according to Polybius.’ 15 Dec. 
review of Paley’s ‘ Fragments of Greek Comic Poets’ 
and obituary notice of Prof. Paley. 29 Dec. notices 
of ‘Stephenson’s Vergil Aen. IV.’ Page’s ‘ Aen. VI.’ 
etc. 5 Jan. 1889: notices of the ‘Eton Horace’ 
Maguire’s ‘Tac. Ann. I.’ and Dowdall’s ‘ Livy XXII.’ 


Academy: 1 Dec. 1888; Review of Mommsen’s ‘Der 
Senat’ by F. T. Richards. 8 Dec. and 15 Dee. letters 
fiom J. E. B. Mayor on the Latin ‘ Heptapla.’ 


The Expositor. Nos. 43-48 (July to December, 
1888). In Nos, 43-45 F. Rendall continues and 
brings to an end his corrections of the R. V. for the 
Acts, In 43 Archdeacon Farrar defends Dr. Abbott's 
theory of the connexion between Josephus and the 
2nd Ep. of St. Peter against Dr. Salmon. In 45 
W. A. Simcox, writing on the Pauline Antilegomena, 
points out resemblances between St. Luke’s writings, 
the Pastoral Epistles and the Hebrews, but arrives at 
no definite conclusion. In Nos. 46 and 48 W. M. 
Ramsay on ‘ Karly Christian Monuments in Phrygia ’ 
calls attention to the difference between the Christian 
luscriptions found in the north-west bordering on 
the flourishing Church of Bithynia and those of the 
south ; the former openly professing, the latter more 
or less concealing the religious opinions of the writers, 
the former being found in country districts, the latter 
in the towns. The earliest date from the beginning 
of the third century, and the Greek, especially in the 
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north, is often very debased. Formulas of common 
occurrence on the tombstones are: ‘A Christian to a 
Christian ’ ; and (asa warning against desecrating the 
tomb) ‘Thou shalt not wrong God,’ ‘If any stranger 
bury here he shall have to reckon with God.’ The 
Christian communities seem to have obtained legal 
recognition under the form of burial societies, which 
are alluded to under various names, ¢.g. ‘The neigh- 
bours of the First Gate.’ A curious phrase occurring 
on an inscription of about 200 a.p. is ( mpoedpla) 
Tav ToppupoBapay, Which is supposed to mean ‘ purple 
dyers’ for outsiders, but ‘washed in blood’ for the 
initiated. We find mention of presbyters (also dis- 
guised under the term yepa:ds), laity, virgins, 
thpiov. Purely biblical names are not found till the 
middle of the fourth century. In No. 47 W. Sanday 
writes on ‘Early Christian Organization.’ In 48 
R. G. Balfour on Heb, vi. 1, 2 explains Barricuar 
re as a parenthesis in appo- 
sition to the preceding peravolas nal miorews, and 
thinks the reference is to the scape-goat and the 
ablutions of the Jewish law. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fir Philologie u. Padagogik. 
Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. 1888. 

Heft 8 contains: (1) K. Brandt, Ueber das 18te Buch 
der Ilias, contending that 1-367 belong to the pis 
and the rest, 8368-617, is later.—(2) W. H. Roscher, 
Der Kykeon des Hipponax, partly discussing the 
nature of a partly suggesting for rlywr 
in Bergk. Fr. 43.—(8) O. Crusius, Dion. Periegetes u. 
der Imbrische Hermesdienst, a controversy with Unger. 
—(4) G. A. Unger, Der Hyakinthienmonat, shewing 
that the Spartan month Hyakintheus corresponded 
to Attic Thargelion (about May).—(5) P. Regell, 
Zu Dion. Halic., contending (a) that Ant. Rom. II. 6 
is a translation from some Latin writer, and (6) that 
Il. 5, purporting to describe the tnxauguratio of 
Romulus is quite wrong.—(6) L. Sadée, Zu Dion. 
Halic., a series of emendations.—(7) A. Weiszke, Zu 
Thukyd., explaining the appropriateness of avé@nxe 
(rather than xadiépwoe) in I. 13, 6, by ref. to III. 
104, 2.—(8) E. Graf, Zu Plutarchs Symposiaka, 
emendations.—(9) A. Thimme, Zwei Festvorlesungen 
des Lukianos, explaining that mpodadta 6 Atdvucos 
was meant as an introduction to Bk. II. of Vera 
Historia, just as the mpoAaAla ‘Hpaxdjjs introduced 
Book I.—(10) G. Faltin, Zu Horatius Epistetn, a com- 
mentary on Ep. I. xi.—(11) C. John, Zum Dialogus 
des Tacitus, emendations. 

Heft 9 contains: (1) H. Schrader, Die hexametri- 
schen Ucherschriften zu den 84 Homerischen Rhapsodien, 
with an excursus on the dactylic verse of Theodorus 
Prodromus and John Tzetzes.—(2) H. Draheim, De 
hiatu debili qui dicitur Homerico, classifying the in- 
stances and attempting to explain each class.—(3) 
G. Zippel, Zu Diodoros, suggesting in fr. xxxiv. 36 
Ddf. for and Aaxtépas 
for "lovrépas.—(4) E. Lammert, Zu Polybios, a long 
series of emendations.—(5) Th. Maurer, Zu Vera. 
Aeneis, very long notes on several passages. —(6) 
A. Miiller, Zu Aristophanes, justifying from Lavennas 
the reading érrépwrat 7’ in Ach. 988. 


Archiv fur lateinische lexikographie u. 
grammatik ed. E. Wolfflin v. 2. 


1. Landgraf, substantivische Parataxen: Exx. of 
substantives doubled to express some sort of recipro- 
city, hominum inter homines societas, vir virum legit. 
Two classes are distinguished, according as the 
second noun is joined to the first by case or by 
preposition. The latter is commonest in late Latin 
(de loco in locum &e.) and borrowed from Hebrew. 
The article concludes with a full list.—2. Schénwerth 
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and Weymann, adjective auf -osws, in four parts: 
(i) Derivation of suffix (cp. Arch. p. 368), traces 
of -onsus (formonsus found in Vergil, Ovid, Hor., 
Iuv. and even late writers) and of -ossws. (ii) 
Formation, in Cic. mostly from nouns, in early 
and late Latin more extended but very few from 
verbs ; laboriosus curiosus analogy of gloriosus. 
(iii) Sense (a) abundance of thing denoted ; (b) like 
Grk. -ddns e.g. senex hircosus. (iv) Index.—3, Ad- 
ditional notes on suffix -o, -onis (Archiv. v. 56-88). 
—4, Grober, vulgdrlateinische Substrate, reburrus 
to rutiliare.—5. Lexicographical articles with ‘ Erliu- 
terungen ’ (Plin, Schmalz, Miodonski) on abripio and 
derivatives, abrodo, abrogo, -atio, -ator, abrotonwm,— 
-onites, abrumpo, abruo, abrupte, -tio, -tum, -tus, 
abscedo. [The form abrunptet quoted p. 265 from 
Froéhner’s Avianus, is wrong.] 5. Vignette notes are : 
angustator (Nettleship) ; cwltor, saturus (Funck), on 
C.1.L, vii. 980, 78 ; Culex 140 (Ellis), read fleta for 
lacta : viciens (Stolz) &e.—6. Miscellen : e.g. Tormenta 
(Brandt), Maenianum (Sittl), circa -wm (E. W.— 
7. Reviews: mainly on the usages of individual 
authors ; biographies of Gerber and Ott; editorial 
notes. It appears that England subscribes for 21, 
America 14 copies of the Archiv out of 293.—F. H. 


Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. xvii. pt. 12 
contains :— 

144. J. H. Schmidt, Synonymik der griechischen 
sprache, IV. bd. (Cr.) : ‘Good, but lacks method.’— 
145. Th. Zielinski, Qwaestiones comicae (W. Ucker- 
mann) : Highly commended.—146. Martin Wohlrab, 
Die Platonhandschriften und thre gegenseitigen bezie- 
haungen (Leopold Cohn).—147. 8. Lederer, Hine newe 
handechrift von Arrians Anabasis (M. Erdmann) : 
‘Valueless.’—148. Egenoltf, Die orthoepischen stiicke 
der byzantinischen litteratur (Georg Schoemann) : 
Favourable.—149. R. Peiper, Decimi Magni Ausonii 
Burdigalensis opuscula (M. Petschenig): A list of 
passages criticised.—150. A. Fleckeisen, Cornelii 
Nepotis vitae (Post Carolum Halmium recognovit 
A. F.)--151. P. Dietrich, Ueber die tendenz des 
Taciteischen Agricola: ‘Bad.’—152. Schwenken- 
becher, Quo anno Taciti dialogus de oratoribus habitus 
sit quaeritur: ‘Not proven.’—153. John, Tacitus’ 
Dialogus de oratoribus cap. i.—xxvii. tihersetzt 
kritisch-exegetisch erléutert. The style of translation 
disapproved of.—154. J. A. Heikel, Sencea’s charakter 
und politische thitigkeit aus seinen schriften belewchtet 
(K. J. N.): Agrees with conclusions.—155, Ae. 
Baehrens, J. Minuwcii Felicis Octavius (Th. Stang) : 
Unfavourable.—156. Eugen Oberhummer, Akarna- 
nien, Ambracia, Amphilochien, Leukas im alterthum 
(Cr.) : ‘ Exeellent.’—157. G. Oehmichen, Griechischer 
theaterbau nach Vitruv und den tiberresten (A, Miiller) : 
‘ Welcome.’—158. A. Miiller, Biihnenalterthiimer [in 
Hermann’s Lehrbuch d.griech.ant. 2] (J. Niejahr): 
‘Shows industry and contains much of value.’—159. 
O. Schulthess, Vormundschaft nach attischem recht 
(K. Seeliger): ‘Well treated.’—160. K. Hiiderli, 
Die hellenischen Astynomen und Agoranomen, vor- 
nemlich im alten Athen (C. Schaefer) : Defects noted. 
—161. H. C. Mané, Der pracfectus fabrum : Favour- 
able.—162. H. Matzat, Kritische zeittafeln fiir den 
anfang des zweiten punischen krieges (W. Soltau): A 
systematic refutation.—163. Fr. Caner, De fabulis 
Graecis ad Romam conditam pertinentibus (M. Zoeller): 
‘Hardly sets the subject at rest..—164. Fr. Cauer, 
Die rémische Aencassage von Naevius bis Vergilius 
(Id.): ‘Observation and inference less uniformly 
keen.’ 

Excerpte.—Nachtrége.—-Indices. 

Ernst von Leutsch, Ein nekrolog, von Max Schnei- 
dewin (see p. 82). 


Philologische Rundschau. 

10. Miiller, LZ. Annaeus Seneca (Kraffert). Must 
supersede all previous editions. Botticher, die Abro- 
polis von Athen (Neuling). Deserves to rank with 
the Olympia of the same author. Thiancourt, Biude 
sur la conjuration de Catilina de Salluste (John). A 
pleasantly written pamphlet including the results of 
the more recent literature on the subject. Ascoli, 
Sprachwissenshaftliche Briefe (Stolz). A valuable 
addition to the stock of scientific knowledge. Her. 
mann Camillo Kellner, Savitri (Hansen). A complete 
and useful school edition with glossary. 

11. Carlo Moratti, Studii sulle antiche lingue ital- 
iche (Pauli). Another attempt to explain the inex. 
plicable. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte bis zu 
Chacroneia, 2nd Part (Bauer). On the same high level 
as the first part. Van Essen, Index Thucydideus 
(Sitzler). Complete and accurate but deficient in 
arrangement. Frigell, Adnotationes ad Horatii Car- 
mina(Rosenberg). Contains many suggestive remarks, 
but hardly pays sufficient attention to previous 
editions. Miihly, zwr Kritik lateinischer Texte. The 
suggestions are interesting like most by the same 
author. Roberts, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy 
(Meisterhans). Contains nothing new, but from its 
clear exposition of the more recent literature will 
prove useful. Tocilesku, /aschriften aus der Dobrud- 
scha (Meisterhans). Valuable both philologically 
and historically. 

12. Scholl, Plawti Rudens (Mihly). The immense 
number of conjectural emendations is hardly recon- 
cileable with the minute and anxious pains taken to 
reproduce the exact reading of the MSS. The great 
value of the work lies in the collection and sifting of 
all the recent Plautine literature. Curtius, Gricch. 
Schulgrammatik (Bachof). Revised, and adapted to 
present wants by W. v. Hartel. Pauli, Altitalische 
Studien. Discusses the Corfinian Inscription and 
the Pelignian language, maintaining its close affinity 
with Oscan. Ivan Miiller, Handbuch der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Vols. 8 and 9. (1) Hommel, 
Abriss der Geschichte der vorderasiatischen Kulturvolker 
und Agyptens bis auf die Zeit der Perserkriege (Hansen). 
History of the Babylonians, Assyrians, Israelites, 
Hittites, Medes and Aegyptians. It is perhaps rash 
to put the Babylonian Empire earlier than the Egypt- 
ian, and some other doubtful points seem to be stated 
too confidently. The sketch will be useful to general 
scholars, the conspectus of the literature to special 
students. (2)Lolling, Hellenische Topographie( Hansen). 
A vast amount of statistical and literary materials 
arranged with the greatest care and accuracy. (3) 
Pohlman, Grundziige der politischen Geschichte Griech- 
enlands (Hansen). An excellent sketch of the 
political history of Greece till the time of its subjee- 
tion to the Romans, including the Macedonian period. 
13. Peppmiiller, Exercitationes criticae in poetas Grac- 
cos (Sitzler). A large number of emendations, chiefly 
on Theognis, are examined in detail. Breidt, De 
Aurelio Prudentio Horatii imitatore (Petschenig). A 
list of the passages where Prudentius borrows from 
Horace. Schicke, Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes 
(Degenhart). The reviewer discusses the question of 
the date and many of the new readings introduced. 
G. Léscheke, Boreas und Oreithyia am Kypselo-kasten, 
Diewestliche Gichel-gruppe am Zeus-tempel zu Olympia 
(Weisziicker). Contains much that is interesting. 
Wheeler, Analogy and its application to language 
(Stolz). A clear and intelligible account of the 
different forms in which analogy influences language. 
Wagener, Haupt-schwierigkeiten der lateinischen 
Formeniehre (Schmalz). Indispensable to teachers. 

14. Jebb, Sophocles Antigone (Miiller). The critic 
discusses a number of debatable points in the intro- 
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duction and commentary, but finds that the textual 
criticism is on the whole thoughtful and careful, and 
that the edition is as important for the study of 
Sophocles as that of Dindorf was. Schanz, Platonis 
Euthyphro (Liebhold). A real service for the admirers 
of Plato. A large number of suggested readings are 
discussed. Wilhelm, De Minucti Felicis Octavio et 
Tertulliani Apologetico (Mohr). Discusses and finally 
settles the relation between the two works. Bergk, 
Litteraturgeschichte (Kiihler). Some points are open 
to dispute and the modern works on the subject are 
neglected. Still the editor deserves the thanks of the 
philological world. Wrobel, Lberhardi Bethuniensis 
Graccismus (Petschenig). The apparatus criticus is 
perhaps almost too full. On the whole a useful 
edition. 

15. Holub, Oedipus Tyrannus (Miiller). The critic 
opposes the suggestion that the Laurentian MS. was 
copied from dictation, and maintains that it is derived 
from an Uncial MS. of the 5th or 6th cent. Kurtz, 
Miscellen zu Plutarchi Vitae (Stegmann), Warmly 
recommended to friends of Plutarch. Goetz, Plawti 
Pseudolus (Redslob). In the thirty-seven years since 
Ritschl’s edition much progress has been made both 
in the collation of the MSS. and the criticism of the 
text, and Goetz has fully availed himself of the re- 
sults. His arrangement of the Cantica is specially 
successful, The critic discusses and generally ap- 
proves a large number of emendations. Merguet, 
Lexikon zu den philosophischen Schriften Ciceros, 1st 
part (Landgraf). Very complete and accurate though 
the arrangement leaves something to be desired. 
Baunach, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschrtf- 
ten, vols. iii. and iv. (Stolz). Vol. iii. contains the 
Inseriptions of Megara and its colonies Aegosthena 
and Pagasis, Vel. iv. part of the Index. Birt, Zwet 


politische Satiren des alten Rom (Miihly). A compari- 


son of the 26th book of Lucilius with the satire of 
Claudian on Eutropius, Several conjectures on Lucilius 
should be certain. Maschke, Der Fretheitsprozess im 
klassischen Altertum (Rettig). Contains remarks on 
(1) civil process at Rome, (2) process of liberation 
at Rome, (2) in Greece, (4) the Gortynian Inscrip- 
tion. 

16. Schmelzer, Sophokles Trachinierinnen (Miller). 
Represents the play as based on the idea of jealousy. 
Emendation is carried to extremes. Hans Schmaus, 
Tacitus ein Nachahmer Vergils (Wolff), A fairly 
complete collection and arrangement of the imitations 
of Vergil in Tacitus. Konrad Miiller, Die Weltkarte 
des Castorius (Weizsiicker). A careful reproduction 
of the facsimile of Scheyb, preceded by an introduc- 
tion containing a valuable discussion of the age and 
aceuracy of the copy, with an account of its history 
and of the different editions. Nebe, De mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorum tempore et adiministratione (Sitzler). A 
careful and valuable discussion. Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft Vol. i. part 1 
(Achelis). Would extort respect even from those who 
despise histories of philosophy. Blase, Geschichte 
des Irrealis im Lateinischen (Ihm). The principle 
may be combated, but the work cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the elucidation of the hypothetical sentence 
in Latin. 

17. Verrall, Aeschylus Septem contra Thebas 
(Wecklein). Both textual criticisin and exegesis are 
marked by originality. There are many elegant and 
tasteful suggestions, but on the whole ‘ one could wish 
for less that is new, and more that is true.’ Josephy, 
Der oratorische Numerus bei Isokrates und Demosthenes 
(Fox). Does for Isokrates and Demosthenes what 
Wuest has done for Cicero. Heidenhain, Die Arten 
der Tragédie bei Aristoteles (Bullinger). Highly 
stimulating though mistaken in principle. Zingerle, 


Livy, part 3, books xxi.—xxv (Hachtmann). The 
objections which the critic raises against points of de- 
tail do not in the least affect the general worth of the 
edition which will be of material help both to teachers 
and boys. Heydemann, Dionysus’ Geburt und Kindheit 
(Meier). A collection of a large number of Dionysus 
groups not always well chosen. 

18. Sidgwick, Aeschylus Eumenides (Birchmeyer). 
Textual criticism is conservative, the explanatory 
notes clear and good. Schreiner, Zur Wiirdigung der 
Trachiniai des Sophokles (Henzen). Discusses (1) the 
general idea and the leading ré/e, (2) the present con- 
stitution of the text. Schubert, Atlas Antiquus 
(Hansen). Useful for general purposes, though not 
without deficiencies, and on the whole inferior to 
Kampe. Schiller, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Péida- 
gogie (Curschmann). Warmly recommended. 

19. Schneidewin - Nauck, Sophokles Aias and 
Philoktetes (Miiller), Pays too little attention to MSS, 
tradition. Busche, Observationes criticae in Ewripidis 

"roades (Mekler). Emphasizes the value of the 
Palatine MS. and does something for the criticism of 
a generally neglected play. The readings suggested 
are discussed. Blaydes, Aristophanis Acharnenses. 
The chief value of the work lies in the collection of 
the different uses of words. Niese, Flavii Josephi 
Opera, Vols. i. and ii., bks. i.-x. (Hansen). A xrijua 
és dei based on the collation of a large number of 
MSS., of which the best are Palatinus and Oxoniensis. 
Many readings are discussed. Krohn, Quaestiones de 
Anthologia Latina (G. Segebade). Shews that 74—90 
and 120, 121 are Petronian, 91—100 not. Rohrig, 
Nigidius Figulus (Liidecke), The first chapter dis- 
cusses the value attached to Nigidius by the authors 
who used him. The second gives a brief réswmé of 
his varicus studies. The fragments are not published. 
Hoffmann, De mizxtis linguae Graccae dialectis (Meis- 
terhans). Has positive worth. 

20. Merry, Aristophanes Knights (Kihler). The 
commentary is clear and sensible, but contains little 
that is new. The text is conservative, the attempt 
to whitewash Cleon is carried too far. Katkoff, De 
Codicibus epitomes Harpocrationis (Sitzler). A careful 
discussion of the relation of the different MSS, con- 
taining the epitome. Weihrich, Awgustini Hipponen- 
sis speculum et liber de div. Script. (tt). For both 
works the text is carefully based on the collation of 
the best MSS. Heydemann, Pariser Antiker (Weizs- 
ticker). A description of many antiquities in the 
Louvre, the Bibliothéque Nationale and some private 
collections. Langl, Gricchische gilter und Helden- 
Geslalter (Neuling). A clear and interesting analysis 
of the chief works on the subject. 


Jahresbericht des philologischen Vereins zu 
Berlin, June, July, August, September, October, 
1888. 

(29) Probst, NV. Jarhb. f. Klass. Philol. wnd Pid 
1886, explains Od. i. 4, 8 of the lightning which in 
Italy heralds the approach of spring, and Mors pulsat 
not of knocking at the door, but of passing over the 
town. (32) W. H. Roscher, ib. 1887, on Od. ii. 13, 
15 ingeniously suggests poenas taking Bosporum = 
Rospororum, ze. the Thracian an Cimmerian. (54) 
O. Weissenfels, Horaz. Seine Bedeutung fiir das Unter- 
richtszail des Gymnasiums wnd die Prinzipien seiner 
Schulerklérung : ‘seldom is to be found so accurate 
a knowledge of single points combined with such a 
comprehensive judgment of the whole.’ 

On the literature of Lysias, by E. Albrecht. (3) 
E. J. Shuckburgh, Lysiae Orationes xvi. new edition, 
revised. Shuckburgh has not availed himself of the 
review of Stutzer (Phil. Rundsch. 1888), nor indeed 
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of what has been done for Lysias since Scheibe’s 
edition in 1855, with the exception to some extent of 
Blass’ Attischen Beredsamkeit, of which Shuckburgh’s 
knowledge is superficial. Therefore, in spite of much 
that is good, the notes and appendices can by no 
means content us, least of all the text. (6) J. Girard, 
Etudes sur Ueloquence attique. Although the part 
about Lysias was written more than thirty years ago, 
no one can read the book now without pleasure. (8) 
F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 1st part from 
Gorgias to Lysias, 2nd edition. Blass puts the birth 
of Lysias B.c. 444, but the objections to the usual 
date 459 B.c. are not decisive in face of the express 
testimony of Dionysius that in B.c. 444 he went to 
Thurii at the age of fifteen. Blass has not altered 
his opinion on the genuineness of the speeches. As 
spurious he considers 2, 6, 8, 9, 11 and 20, and as 
probably spurious 14 and 15. F. J. Snell’s edition of 
Epitaphios, Clar. Press, 1887, is also mentioned. 

Curtius (1884—1887), by M. C. P. Schmidt. 

(6) Meiser, Beitrdége zur Texteritik des Geschicht- 
schreiber Q. Curtius Rufus. Curtius wrote A.D. 41. 
On the morning after the well-known night ‘quam 
paene supremam habuimus’ (x. 9, 3) [the night of 
the murder of Caligula] the consuls gave the watch- 
word éAev@epla (Joseph Ant. Jud. xix. 2, 3), to which 
Curtius perhaps alludes in x. 7, 11. The ‘ingenious 
guess’ [of Schultess] that caliganti (x. 9, 4) is a play 
on Caligula is not probable, as the ancients had a fine 
ear for the distinction between cdalig- and cdlig-. (16) 
8. Dosson, Etude sur Quinte Curce, sa vie et son euvre 
A most complimentary review. With the remark 
Quinte Curce ne connatt qu'un critérium, la vraisem- 
blance, the author ‘hits the nail on the head.’ Two 
notes in connexion with Curtius. 1. The shape of 
the earth. Although, like every other cultivated 
Roman, C. knew that the earth was a globe (a fact 
known to the Greeks 400 B.c.), he yet allows himself 
to speak sometimes rhetorically as though it were a 
mere dise, ¢.g. ix. 3, 8 aliwmorbem. Thisis also found 
in Tae. 2. Lighting in antiquity. The passages 
of C. are referred to by J. M. Miller in two excellent 
dissertations on this subject, (1) among the Greeks, 
(2) among the Romans. M. believes that C. x. 5, 24 
and 26 refers to the Persian custom of not using lights 
during a time of mourning. The ancients never saw 
a light without finding an omen in it. 

Cicero's Letters, 1882—1886, by C. Lehmann. 

(4) K. F. Siipfle, M@. Tullii Ciceronis epistolae 
selvctae, 9th edition by E. Boeckel. Rev. ingeniously 
explains Att. i. 16,3; 1.17,11. (6) R. Y. Tyrrell, 
The correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, arranged 
according with chronological order, vol. ii. comprises 
the time from Cicero’s return from banishment (Att. 
iv. 1) to B.c. 52 (from vii. 2). In the introduction 
Tyrrell treats of the new MSS. to fam. i.—viii. and 
puts Harl. 2682 in the 13th century. The notes are 
short and clear, and the text does not challenge con- 
tradiction oftener than might be expected. in so 
difficult an enquiry. Among emendations may be 
noted Att. iv. 13, 1, ego ut sitis rem ita afuisse ; iv. 
16, 15, wt abs te totiens; iv. 18, 2, quidem a. d. (number 
wanted) fwisset for quidem affwisset. 

(8) Purser, Hermathena, 1885, an appendix to 
Streicher’s work on Har]. 2773: ad fami. 4, 2, scelera 
tissimo tribunoram latrocinio is approved, ef. Qu. fr. 
ii. 2, 3. H. has tivanno, M. T. omit tiranno. M. often 
has tirannuo for tribunus. (13) Purser, Herm. 1886, 
gives readings of a Har]. 2591, not of the same class 


as Harl. 2773, at earliest of 14th century. The reviewer 
deals with the chronology of the last letters, and the 
genuineness of the Brutus letters. Since P. Meyer's 
dissertation (1881) against their genuineness, they 
have been often handled. The reviewer, however, con- 
sidering the many difficulties of the question, and the 
fact that those who maintain their genuineness differ 
among themselves, suspends his judgment. Thus 
Ruete in his much-commended book, maintains the 
genuineness of all, even of i. 16 and 17. O. Schmidt 
and Gurlitt consider these last two as spurious, but 
while Gurlitt in i. 8, assumes a small, and ini. 15a 
lengthy interpolation, Schmidt rejects the notion of 
interpolation altogether. The question of style is very 
difficult, as Cicero’s style is so various in his letters, 
but the point must be chiefly decided by the sub- 
stance. Of miscellaneous contributions to the text or 
interpretation are mentioned : Maguire (Herm. 1881) 
Qu. fr. ii, 11, 4, ita sunt multis luminibus ingeni, 
multae tamen artis, ‘and though the two are not often 
combined, much skill in coniposition,’ [this is also 
Munro’s Ist interpretation of the text as it stands]; 
Nettleship’s (Journ. Ph. 1885), multae tamen (or 
etiam) artis ipse dicam, véneris, viriwm very far- 
fetched ; Bury (Herm. 1885) Att. ix. 18, 3, equidem 
advTou A€youcayr illam. 

Herodotus, by H. Kallenberg. 

‘Hpodérov iotopia, vols. iii. bks. vi. vii., among 
many improvements are some clever conjectures ; Vi. 
49, éxdvras for éxovras or éréx. : ib. 58, ov8 apxat 
<ovdé ye> povolat for od8’ apxatperiat: 81, BovAoupévov 
& aitod for -rov: 137, ope avrol for rhy 

(6) E. Ekedahl, De usu pronominum personalium 
et reflewivorum Herodoteo, a very useful statistical 
treatise. On the difference between og: and cpio E. 
remarks that oe is anaphoric, or only slightly reflex- 
ive, while epic: is always fully reflexive. (10) H. 
Diels, Herodot und Hecataeus. (12) Joh. Briill Hero- 
dots babylonische Nachrichten, Briill in a sound disser- 
tation, shows by iuscriptions that the Assyrian queen 
Sammuramit, wife of Ramau-niraris III. can in date 
agree with Hdt’s Semiramis, and that Hdt’s Nilocris, 
five generations later, was probably the mother of 
Nabunit (Hdt’s Labynetus). 


Zeitschrift fir’ vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung ed. E. Kuhn and J. Schmidt. xxix (=NF. 
parts ix.), 4, 5, and 6. 


(1) P. Kretschmer, Ueber d. dialekt d. attischen 
vaseninschriften. A long paper attempting to do for 
Attic vase inscriptions what Meisterhans has done for 
stone inscriptions, The facts collected deal mostly 
with sounds ; naturally there is little bearing on 
inflections. The details are too numerous to sum- 
marise: the following seem the most interesting 
points :—the mixed dialect of the ‘ Chalcidean’ vases 
is due to foreign workmen, not, as Fick thought, to 
foreign origin (p. 391); argument that ’Odurteds 
is true Attic for ’Odvaceds (p. 482) ; exx. of nasal lost 
before mute (p. 488) ; evidence for KAuratyhorpa (p. 
441); frequent occurrence of oo for the rr which is 
nearly universal on inscribed stones (p. 449) ; discus- 
sion of x @ (pp. 458-66).—(2) Chr. Bartholomae D. 
arische akk, pl. mask, der i, u und r-stémme (8) the 
same, arische flexion der adj. und part. auf -nt- (4) 
Indices. F. H. 
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PROF. K. E. 


Tue veteran scholar, Prof. K. E. Georges, has 
sent the following reply to the address of con- 
gratulation drawn up by Professors Nettleship and 
Sonnenschein and signed by a large number of 
British scholars : 


Den Herrn Gelehrten, welche die mir 
am Tage meiner 60 jihrigen Jubiliiums 
als Lexigraph iibersendete Adresse giitigst 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


GEORGES. 


unterzeichnet haben, sage ich meinen tief 
gefiihlten Dank. Ich bin stolz auf die mir 
erwiesene Ehre, um so stolzer, als die Theil- 
nahme an meinem Jubilium in Deutschland 
fast nur auf den Kreis mir persdnlich 
befreundeter Gelehrten beschrinkt hat. 

K. E. 

Gotha, den 20ten Jan. 1889. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. Revised and 
enlarged by J. B. Greenough, assisted by George 
L. Kittredge. 12mo. Half morocco. xiii. + 488 pp. 
Ginn and Co. $1.32. 

Burt (B. C.) A Brief History of Greek Philosophy, 
with a full topical table of contents, a brief biblio- 
graphy, and numerous foot-notes embracing re- 
ferences to original authorities. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv. + 296 pp. $1.25. 

Cebes’ Tablet. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Grammatical Questions by Richard 
Parsons. 12mo. Cloth. 94 pp. Ginn and Co, 
85 cents. 

Cram’s Universal Atlas, Geographical, Astronomical, 
and Historical. Folio. 375 pp. George F. Cram, 
New York. 

D’Ooge, (B. L.), Colloquia Latina, adapted to the 
Beginners’ books of Jones, Leighton, and Collar 
and Daniell. 12mo. Cloth, 82 pp. D. C. Heath 
and Co, 

Hale (W. G.) Aims and Methods in Classical Study. 


12mo. Paper. 47 pp. Ginn and Co. 20 cents. 
—— The Art of Reading Latin: How to Teach it. 
12mo. Paper. 74 pp. Ginnand Co. 25 cents. 


Harrington (Karl P.), Helps to the Intelligent Study 
of College Preparatory Latin. 12mo. Cloth. 43 pp. 
Ginn and Co. 30 cents. 

Homer. Iliad : Books I.—III. Edited on the basis 
of the Ameis-Hentze edition, by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour. Square 8vo. 235 pp. Ginn and Co, (Includ- 
ing Text Edition.) $1.20 in paper; $1.50 in 


cloth. 

—— The Text alone of the above edition. 66 pp. 
Paper. Ginn and Co. 25 cents. 

—— Iliad. Books XIII. to XXIV. for Schools. 


Clarendon Press. 


By Arthur 
Books XIII.—XXIV. Small 


<4 D. B. Monro. Small 8vo. 

3. 

—— Iliad. Done into English Verse. 
S. Way. Vol. II. 
4to. Low. 9s. 

—— Odyssey. Book X. With Introduction and 
Notes by G. M. Edwards. 12mo. Cambridge 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


— Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townleyana 
recensuit Ernestus Maass. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 
Clarendon Press. £1 16s. 

Horace. The Satires and Epistles. Edited by James 
Greenough. 
Ginn and Co. 


12mo. Cloth. 


xiv. + 306 pp. 
$1.35. 


Horace. The Text alone of the above edition. Paper. 
Ginn and Co. 25 cents. 

Judson (H. P.) Caesar’s Army. <A Study of the 
Military Art of the Romans in the last days of the 
Republic. With illustrations and coloured map. 
12mo. Cloth. x.+108 pp. Ginn and Co. $1.10. 

Lanciani (R.), Ancient Rome in the light of recent 
discoveries. With 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
350 pp. Macmillan. 24s. 

Latine Reddenda. The English-Latin Exercises from 
Collar and Daniell’s Beginner's Latin Book. With 
Glossarium Grammaticum. 12mo. 41 pp. Paper. 
20 cents. With Glossarium Grammaticum and 
English-Latin Vocabulary. 12mo. 58 pp. Ginn 
and Co. Cloth. 33 cents. 

Lewis (C. T.), A Latin Dictionary for Schools. Royal 


8vo. 1200 pp. Clarendon Press. 18s. 

Lucian, Selections. Edited, with Notes, by W. R. 
Inge and H. Macnaughten. 12mo. 250 pp. 
Rivington. 3s. 6d. 


Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, liber Quintus. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. D. Duff. 12mo. 2s. 

Oliver (G. W.), Typical Sentences ; or, Aids to Latin 
Composition. 8vo, 2s. 

Ovid. Four Books of the Metamorphoses, Expur- 
gated : with Notes, Illustrations, and a Dictionary, 
by N. C. Brooks. 38rd revised edition. 12mo. 
336 pp. T. W. Hartley and Co., Philadelphia. 

1°75. 


Plinii Caecilii Secundi Epistulae ad Traianum im- 
peratorem cum eiusdem responsis. Edited, with 
Notes and introductory Essays, by E. G. Hardy, 
M.A. 8vo, xii, 251 pp. Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. 

Terence, Andria and Heauton Timorumenos. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by Andrew F. West. 
Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. xl. + 265. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Thucydides, Book I. Edited on the basis of Classen’s 
edition, by the late Charles D. Morris, M.A. 


(Oxon.). Square 8vo. 353 pp. Ginn and Co. 
(Including Text Edition). $1.45 in paper ; $1.75 
in cloth. 


———— The Text alone of the above edition. 91 pp. 
Paper. Ginn and Co. 25 cents. 
——— Book V. Edited on the basis of Clas- 
sen’s edition, by Harold North Fowler, Ph.D. 
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